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To Asia, such a vast continent, in part so well peopled by famous nations, 
lwo volumes must be assigned, in which a certain awlcwardness of arrangement 
is at more than one point forced upon us. As far as possible have been brought 
together countries of merging- characteristics; but here and there we are driven 
to shift our survey more abruptly. In the present volume, after reaching- the 
doubtful boundary line between Asia and Australasia, there is nothing for it 
but to turn away to the Moslem lands of the Nearer East, vdiich was the Asia 
of our ancestors. At the outset, our scheme has also what may appear the 
defect of running- the British possessions over from one volume into another, 
where, in this south-eastern corner of the continent, it seems better to follow 
geographical than political lines. Yet, not wholly to divorce Burma from the 
rest of our Eastern empire, it is here presented before a general view of the 
region to wdiich it belongs, having, indeed, some peculiar features to bear out 
this prominence, while being in all respects but its government distinct from 
Hindostan. 


BURMA 

Further India, as it is sometimes called, now forms a province of our Indian 
empire, but physically Burma is almost as isolated as sea-girt Ceylon, To the 
west, it is cut off by wild mountains from Assam, Manipore, and the Bengal 
territory, as to the east from Siam; these mountains converging- upon the eastern 
continuation of the Idimalayas that makes the barrier of China. Other chains, 
varying in height up to Sooo or gooo feet, run north and south to shape the 
courses of numerous streams that unite in the great basins of the Irrawaddy 
and the Salwen, wdiose deltas, inter-communicating with that of the shorter 
Sittang river between them, surround the Gulf of Martaban. Under the name 
of Lower Burma, during last century we acquired the coast provinces — Arakan, 
on the Bay of Bengal; Pegu, on its inlet the Gulf of Martaban; and Tenasserim, 
the long narrow strip extending southwards to the neck of the Malay Peninsula. 
Upper Burma, which we annexed more recently, was the higher part of the 
Irrawmddy basin, shut off from the sea by our first conquest, on its mountain 
borders melting away into the semi-independence of hill tribes, sometimes con- 
trolled by China and Siam as effectively as by the Burmese kings. On its east 
side this inland country broadens out towards the upper course of the Salwen, 
where a group of tributary Shan states separate our territory from the French 
Tongking. Else, Burma makes a long strip of mountain and valley, with an 

area of nearly 300,000 square miles, and a population of eight or nine millions, 
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as that of India. 


under British government or protection, exercised through a heuienani-goun in n 
and subordinate commissioners of Upper and of Lower burma 

The climate is hot and moist, especially on the flat river dehas, whmc smiuc 
200 inches of rain mav fall in the year; but on the whole; wiiat u iiJi 
on the coast and elevated land in the interior, it proves not so trying to [•Airopixuw 
Some Englishmen even find healtli Iiere tvhidi wax iJeii u-d 

them under tiieir naio'c 
clouds; and in the winter 
season the tem]:ierai:iire 
of tile ujijier counnw is 
described as deligntlul, 
ranging I'roni the sn;ir[) 
morning ot a Seouisri 
autumn to the nud-tlav 
glow tliai: svinu-dmcN 
marks an English siun- 
mer. The moisture < k dw 
alluvial [ilain.s is espr- 
cialh' fa vouralile to die 
cultiwition of paddy, ><> 
much die sla|;)l(‘ fluid oi 
the coiintr}' dial, “ in «'at 
rice” is tim Burtnoe 
phrase for taking a meal. 
A \'ariety of rice tiiai 
ilourislies on dry soil, 
with cotton and other 
crops, can be raised among 
the hills, whose ciiief 
wealth is in their fliresis 
of timber. The N’egt*- 
tation is miicli like ifiat 
prevalent under similar 
climatic contlitions in 
India, witli jiei-liaiis a 
larger shaia* ol flu v, wring 
trees, such as the .. i ui~ 
herstia vobin's, \v In wt ■ 
brilliant scarlet tassels 
are more titan a vard 

long. The same may be said of animal life, from the elephants, more numerous 
here than in India, to the rats, which sometimes descend from the hills in 
hungry armies, devastating crops and driving people away from their homes. 
Certain peculiarities of the, Burmese fauna will best be dealt tvith in a general 
view of the Indo-China peninsula. The country contains coal, iron, and otlier 
minerals, which have hardly yet been drawn upon; but native petroleum is 
turned to good account, and begins to be exported. The land is mostl}- 
worked in small holdings, paying a light tax to Government. On the 
deltas many natives, as well as imported coolies, earn a livelihood in the 




Village Scene in Upper Dunna. (From a pholograph) 

rival kings of Burma and Pegu; and Mendez Pinto became an e3'e-witness of 
one of the sanguinary scenes of their struggle that ended in the victory of Pegu, 
whose name for a time comprised a powerful empire extending over the whole 
country. This power decayed, then in the middle of the eighteenth century was 
replaced, by a Burmese warrior named Alompra, who founded a new dynast^', 
powerful enough to make war with its neighbours, Manipore, Siam, and China, 
even aspiring' to wrest Bengal from our nascent supremacy. By this time we 
had got a footing at Bassein in Lower Burma, where the united Burmese empire 
held the same predominance as that of the Moguls over Hindostan, strengthened 
in the former case by the veneration of the people for a ruler who represented 
religious as well as political supremacy. But the successors of Alompra did not 
inherit his virtues along with the absolute power of Oriental despotism, that not 
more surely crushed down their people than emasculated the worthless princes 
with a taint in more than one case amounting to insanity. In 1824 we came 
into collision with these demoralized rulers, who, taught by the first Burmese 
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rice-mills and timber-yards, where the chief products are prepared for expor- 
tation. 

The inhabitants mainly belong to a Mongoloid stock, which in the dim past; 
seems to have been dominated and civilized by Aryan invaders from India, 
whence also came the .Buddhist faith that still flourishes here. Far back we 
ha\ae traces of power and rude grandeur, shown in the sumptuous temples with 
which this land is richly studded. When Portuguese adventure.rs first brought 
reports of it to Europe, the region of the Irrawaddy was torn bA" wars between 
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war how tlieir rabble of slaves were not invincible before trained soldieiy, gave 
np to us parts of the coast-line as well as their pretensions upon Assam and other 
inland territories. The lesson was thrown away, and in 1852 the second Burmese 
war led to our annexing the whole coast. The dwindled kingdom, under a less 
foolisJr S(j\’ereign, had some respite from the disastrous tyranny which again 
oppressed it; but its fall seemed only a matter of time, when its subjects came 
flitting over the border to seek the security of British rule, and the insolent and 
ignorant King Theebaw shocked public opinion by a wholesale massacre of his 
kinsmen as possible pretenders to the throne. Chronic causes of quarrel brought 
alrout the third and last war (1885), in which this tyrannous government was 
easily overturned; then it took an army of 40,000 men, under Lord Roberts, to 
suppress the dacoity or guerrilla warfare engendered by the disturbed state of 
tile country. Llpper Burma was added to our dominion, with little opposition 
from the mass of a population who had trembled under the drunken caprices 
that were Theebaw’s kingcraft. 

It seems strange that such a yoke, of sovereigns often no better than blood- 
thirsty lunatics, and corrupt satraps significantly known as “province eaters”, 
has left the Burmese a notably cheerful, amiable, and happy-go-lucky people, 
easily reconciled to our rule, while sometimes, like thoughtless scliool-bovs, 
inclined to regret the harsh master that laid about him freel3q but could be 

readily coaxed or cheated, and to grumble against the calm justice that puts 

equal tasks and burdens on all. The Burnian is a merry, lazy fellow, fond of 
all sorts of fun, from football to kite-flying; fondest of gambling, not so fond 
of work, and least of fighting. Courtesy is his strong point rather than sense 
of duty. He is such a kindly, sensitive creature that he cannot bear to be 
scolded; and it has been found necessary to import Sikhs, Goorkhas, and other 

sturdy Indians to do the stern work of policemen here. There is a certain 

alertness of mind about him, not matched by his bodily activity unless when 
play is in question. Something like equality is the rule, there being no native 
aristocrac}^ to speak of, nor unsociable restrictions of caste, except as affecting- 
executioners, undertakers, lepers, and other objectionable individuals; nor has 
this easy-going citizen always energy to be much concerned about growing- 
richer than his neighbour. The position of -woman is perhaps the most striking 
feature of the national life. A Burmese woman, unlike most of her Asian sisters, 
has long had rights such as are only of late aspired to by the sex in Europe. She 
often makes more of a business-man than her effeminate husband, supporting the 
whole family by her earnings. She takes most kindly to trade, and even if well- 
to-do seems to find amusement in keeping a stall in the bazaar, an occupation 
that may have been familiar to her from childhood. Her one point of inferiority 
in domestic life, is that she lets her husband eat first, perhaps smoking her 
cheeroot meanwhile. So attractive and helpful appear some of the Burmese 
damsels, that it is less unusual than in India for expatriated Englishmen to 
many them for better or worse, not to speak, of more frequent irregular unions, 
wfliich, however deplorable from a Christian stand-point, are hardly condemned 
by the facile morals of the people. 

Little restraint being put on the meetings of youths and maidens, they are 
in the way of marrying young, and for honest love, which sometimes indeed 
turns sour; then divorce is as easy as marriage. Wedded often in their teens, 
the Burmese make most affectionate parents, and children have a happy, naked 
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life of it. Housekeeping- expenses are small where box on stilts” serves for 
a house, and a few mats, rugs, and bowls are furniture, enough. As tlie people 
have a curious objection to anyone lying" over them, houses are always one- 
storied, usually raised a few feet above the ground on teak posts, the walls of 
bamboo, the roof thatched with palm leaves. Cooking can be done at a fire-box, 
as often as not out-of-doors; and instead of chimneys on the roofs stand pitchers 
of water in case of fire, which easily has its way among such slight dwellings; 
but if burned down, these can soon be built up again. Nor does the Burman's 
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Ptaymg ou the bteps ol the Uoldeu Pagoda, Raiigoovi 


food cost much. Rice is the staple of his diet, with fruit and other seasoning, 
his favourite dainty being a paste of salted stinking fish, for which Europeans 
are not likely to compete with him in tlie market. Sometimes he eats worms, 
rats, and “such small deer”; but his religion forbids a strict Buddhist to kill 
even a mosc|uito, and if lie catches a fish lie should hold it down to gasp out 
its life, but by no means knock on the head a creature that may be his grand- 
mother in another incarnation. A universal indulgence is smoking, by women, 
children, and all; a cheroot, a foot long', will go round a whole family, even the 
baby in arms getting a suck at it. Another is the betel-chewing that disgusts 
a European by the red foam, the swelling of the mouth, and the blackening of 
the teeth that attend the use of such a c|uid, made up from a bit of areca nut, 
a leaf of betel pepper, and some moistened lime, a paste of spices or tobacco 
being sometimes added as enhancement of this mixture. Else, their native 
habits were temperate till we brought among them spirits and opium, with such 
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(I c ill 0 ra 1 i z i n g res ii 1 1: u }30 n 
goi'eriiment is now fain 
we hiu'e done. Water is 


an excitable and easily - tempted people, that our 
by string'ent leg'islation to couiiteiact the niischiei 
the national drink; tea being used in the Joim oi a 


picicle rather than a beverage. ^ 

(bn dress the Burmese are disposed to be a little more extravagant. 1 lie 
garments of both sexes are much alike, the. piece de resistance being a losig stiip 
of silk, — or cotton for workaday wear,— like the Indian sari, wound round the 
body, over whicli may be worn a white jacket; and the flowing hair of man and 
woman, often eked out by false plaits, is coiled into a top-knot, round which he 



Burmese Dance (Vein Peve) 


will tie a coloured handkerchief, and in it she will coquettishly stick a bunch of 
flowers above the flowery silk scarf that adorns her shoulders. Loose sandals, 
sometimes prettily embroidered, are the native footgear; but in towns, where 
well-to-do folk tend to imitate our fashions, European shoes and stockings begin 
to be a point of uncomfortable dignity; while the country Burman goes most 
at his ease barefoot. Both sexes bore their ears, the large aperture serving not 
only for jewels, but as receptacle for a flower or a cheroot. The men sometimes 
have a slight moustache. The Burmese women have their skirts tightly tucked 
about the lower part of the body, to uncover the feet being held immodest, so 
that their gait is a constrained one, as in the case of the Japanese, whom they 
resemble so closely in other respects; and their dancing may be described as 
writhing rather than skipping. The opening of this skirt, however, reveals the 
leg in a vvay that does not fit our idea of decency. Men, for their part, are proud 
to tuck up the long kilt they wear, so as to show^ their legs, decorated by what 
may be called the most characteristic feature of Burmese costume, a tattooing from 
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tlie waist to the knee, in close and elaborate patterns that give the effect of “ blue 
breeches”. This operation, performed early in the teens, is so painful that the 
patient will be stupefied with opium; sometimes it throws him into a fever; yet 
to a young Burman it seems an object of manly ambition, like growing a 
moustache with our youth. Hitherto, at least, to be so adorned was held 
indispensable to success among the ladies; but the rising generation are found 
readier to shirk such a sore, honour, or at least to be content with a smaller patcii 
of tattooing, like our monks’ tonsure to represent a shaven head. Other mystic 
tattooings and insertions of gems or bits of metal under the skin are undergone 
as charms ; there are practitioners who profess thus to make a warrior invulner- 
able bv swaird and gun, or i^rick on a bov’s skin a spell against the smart of the 
cane, armour that does not ];)ear tlte test of experiment so well as of faith. The 
tattooing is often quite a wuork of art. Native artificers, it should be said, show- 
remark-able skill and taste in wood-carving, weaving, jewellery, and the lacquer- 
work of bamboo boxes which are such a characteristic feature of their simple 
dom esti c properti es. 

For their clothes, the men are much taken by gorgeous checks and other 
“loud” displays of colour imported from Manchester, while the women shoAv 
better taste in sticking to their native stripe patterns, woven on hand-looms from 
silk, of which the best quality must be imported from China. All are fond of 
bright colours; and a crowd in its best array makes a rainbow-hued spectacle, 
frequent among a people who love coming together to see and to be seen. Their 
favourite diversion is a play, performed in the open air by puppets or living 
actors, at the expense of anyone who wishes to give an entertainment to his 
friends and neighbours. Like the Chinese, they also show a childish delight in 
fireworks. Their holiday spirit comes out strong on the religious festivals, when, 
after having duly jierformed their devotions at the pag'oda, they will turn light- 
heartedly to swing-boats, roundabouts, and all tlie fun of the fair that springs 
up not far off. 

The Burmese faith is Buddhism, whicii in this country has kept its early 
mould better tlian in Tartary. Its votaries sincerely worship the quasi-divine 
being whose calm image so often hushes their careless gaiety to adoi'ation ; they 
accept the satisfying theory that evil is the punishment of sin done in a previous 
existence; and their hope is, in the end, by right-doing- to escape from the 
struggle of transmigrations to the blessing of a state where the wicked cease from 
troubling and the wmarv' are at passionless rest. Little troubled by doubt, thes^ 
are tolerant of others’ indifierence; and their own orthodoxy is much alloyed by all 
sorts of petty superstition, which they share with heathen jung-le-folk, belief in. 
cliarms, fortune-telling, witchcraft, and the like. Their churches are the famous 
pagodas, of which the master feature is a pointed and gilt umbi-ella roof, sur- 
rounded by figures of monstrous beasts, tawdry images, carved shrines, altars 
for votive flowers and candles; and in the dark centre sits the great Gautama, a 
model of stony meditation, wdiose attention is called to prayers or olferings by the 
striking of a bell or a gong. To build a pagoda, or at least a side chapel, is a 
high proof of piety, as of worldly success; so all over the country these buildings 
rise like mushrooms, some of them making solid monuments of royal munificence, 
while others, of more flimsy materials, soon decay in this damp climate; and 
temple-repairing, it seems, has little credit among Buddhist good w'orks. 

Side by side with the pagodas, often stand the monasteries that, in their 
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resemblance to those of Catholic Christianity, sug-gest reflections on the kinship 
oi, luman natin-e. The unworldly strain of Burmese character is much in tune 
■with recluse life. Every Burmaip before passing out of boyhood, should spend 
at least a imv weeks in a monasteiy, a “retreat” equal to confirmation, the usual 
ime ioi winch IS the rainy summer season kept as a Buddhist Lent. A pious 
} outli will iortify himself against the temptations of life by two or three years of 
novitiate ; then if his vocation seem sure, at twenty he may be received 'into^he 
iMjnou.ed ranks of the “ phongyees ", whose yellotv robes and shaven nates 
eommand the obetsance and the tribute of every lay believer. Each morning tlte 
Liotite.hood .set out m silent procession of “pride that apes humility”, caifving 

roll n d th e i r beggi n g- 
bowls to be filled 
with rice or other 
con tri bii tions n ever 
denied. B}' strict rule 
this collection sfikmld 
be their only food, 
but, as in other mon- 
asteries, relaxa tion s 
of discipline Jiave 
crept in, so that the 
monies often pass oi’er 
the Lin palatably cold 
collection to their less 
dainty acolytes, and 
foi themselves pre- 
pare a more sa^u^ur^' 
meal, provided also 
by the alms of the 


Shins (Phongycp Novices) with llesging-bowls for Food 


understood to fast entirely after mid-dav Nn mi Tlie}^ are 

‘heir lot; they profess to pass Ae mm'r in'drV 

cynical critics do not distinguish from sleepy idicnes 

undertake one useful occupatimi. All over the Lntr rb' 

schools in which, before our annevatio,, ctu CL krTv,"": 

mischief, got a smatteriim- of the thren . Li- ^ 

somewhat vaguely edifyiL p eCCddt " 

chief lesson taught in'suchL school is CLss - tat "th"’'”“ L" 

appears the strength of Buddhism in Burma By us it h i ^^tP^cation 

supplemented, so that the Burmese are the h t C ' , developed and 

taking perhaps too well to l!Srr^t 

smatterers, fit for nothing but the methorU i /it- " turns out a swarm of 
>«>;<: with the hope of sonL C:LLa; C CpCt"t. " 
ambuton. Their own language, ven- difficult in a p . d^^aling 

of circular characters, scratched on a' mim I f i^)"opcan, has an alphabet 

paper, as with a siatfpenc 1 and noLL 0,0^ L" “P”" 

sale. ’ ^ P“"ted in newspapers which find a ready 

There are Talaings, Karenl.'^Kachi'ns"' Chins d""”! 

vauims, Chms, and other more or less tamed 
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tribes, who appear to represent an aboriginal population, and whose native 
religion is a propitiation of “Nats”, easily-imagined spirits, with power for evil 
rather than good; but the long-oppressed White Karens of the south have shown 
themselves singularly open to missionary teachings, so that an elementary form 
of Christian faith flourishes among them, while their ruder neighbours the Red 



Approach to the Shway Dagoir Pagoda, Rangoon 


Karens stand in more need of conversion. There are emigrants from India, who, 
attracted by the higher rate of wages here, come more and more numerously and 
•spread more widely under our protection. There are Chinamen by tens of 
thousands, who affect brick houses and prosper in business. There are other 
sons of neighbouring countries who appreciate the safety and justice of Eng'lish 
government. There are Jews, Armenians, and Parsees, forming a transition 
between the oriental races and the European aristocracy. With most of these the 
Burmese intermarry freely, so that the seaport towns especially become quite 
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a }ii)tcli~potch of breeds. In Rangoon, not half of its inhabitants, 230,000 or so, 

are pure Buriiian. _ ' 1 1 , -1 - 

Rangoon, tlie capital, stands upon the Rangooii river, one of the branciies 

of the Irrawaddy Delta, here about a third of a mile broad, some 25 miles below 
opening into the sea with a width of two miles. The city is much grown si iwe its 
capture by the British, who have given it the hybrid aspect of prosperity in which 
jingling tramcars contrast with tlie motley hues ot oriental bazaars, and dix erse 
"raws amd craftsmen huddle together, each in their own street or quarter beyond 
the main tlioroiigiitare, that here borrows the name of the vStiaiid. 1 lu. lion ot 
tlie place is its lamous Golden Pagoda, the St. Peter’s of Buddhism, enshriiiing 
not only certain precious hairs of Gautama Buddha, but relics of his still more 
cloudy predecessors. It crowns in the outskirts a low' rising ground, die only 
height of the alluvial plain, so that its tapering central spire, nearly 400 feet higli, 
and glittering umbrella roof, are visible for around to the pilgrims eagurh- 
appi'oaching it Iftom all over Burma and Siam, e\’en from Ceylon and Cliina. 
This hill made a fortified position, stormed by our troops; and the temple is now 
enclosed w'ithin a British fort, wdiich does not seem to detract from either its 


sanctity or its imposing picturesqueness. On a levelled platform it stands, more 
than 1300 feet square, round Avhich smaller .shrines and miniature models appear 
like seedlings from the main mass. The approach is by stainways at eadi point 
of the compass, guarded by colossal dragons in plaster, and more repulsixad)' b_\' 
living lepers and other loathsome beggars exhibiting their sores to Buddhist, 
charit}^ The interior is a museum of monstrous figures and images of Bucldiia, 
among which flit bats and crows that take toll from the offerings in kind of the 
worshippers. The whole of the roof gleams with gilding, constantly tvorn awa,}' 
bv' the rains but as constantl}' renexved, it being a work of piety to bring a little 
packet of gold-leaf and stick a patch on the coat of gold originallx' applied bv 
royal bounty. At the apex is a golden umbrella, hung about wuth golden jewelled 
bells; and one of the dependent chapels contains a venerated bell under which a 
dozen men could stand, weighing 25 tons, and inscribed w'ith characters of the 
sacred Pali that is the Latin of this religion. 

Next to Calcutta, Rangoon is the chief port of the Ba}' of Bengal, its main 
exports being- cotton, timber, and especially the rice that in the season x’ellows 
the embanked paddy-fields of this moist delta, ^ through which the muddv rix'er 
arms trickle away in intricate channels to “the low browm coast-line, raggedly 
fringed Avith jungle”. In the export of teak it begins to rival Moulmein, which 


Mr. E, p. Cimiings’ In. the Skadozv of the Pagoda, one of tlie mo.st readable boolcs about Burma,, tliu.s t.alces 
us into the process of preparing a product so familiar in English kitchens;—" Within the godown the air i.s dust, 
the noise is deafening, and the air is stifling. Through the befogged gloom can make out dusky figures, Iscnding, 
.sliovelliiig, and throwing, among mounds of grain in process of measurement. Long lines of coolies, brcskel on head, 
are trotting to and fro. The 'hish ' of pouring paddy is all around; every man, whatever his occupation, is bawling 
a word or two at inteiasils, and in tlie din who bawls loudest bawls best. In the background, a mountain of paddy, 
gray with a heavy coating of dust, rises nearly to the roof. On this side there is a, path to the top, and coolies 

are streaming up to add basket after basket; on the other face more coolies have quarried into it to supply the bins, 
wiiicli, as it were, form the ante-room to the mill. From these bins the grain drifts by it.s own weight into .sloping 
doi.ible-,siyjes, kept in [.icrpetual motion by machinery, and is there separated from sticks, lumps of eaith, sti'aw, and 
■stonc.s. I, hi.; dust irorn the sieves fonn.s a gray curtain which divides the godown into two; so dense is it that ev'en 

the coolies Iceefi a clotli tied over moutli and nostrils. Fi-om the sieves the grain is caught in the elevators, endless 

bands carrying small zinc bncliets, which run it up to the topmost floor of the mill. Thence it comes down to the 
sti.,uies , and iron.i these it goes to the Ians, to be separated ironi the huslc and remaining impurities. From tire fans 
tlie rice— as it may now be c, ailed— finds its way to the hoirpers on the weighing floor, a few yards from the .spot wlience 
it stfirted as paddy, while the husk is diverted down metal gutters, polished like silver by the friction, to the furnaces 
and the creek." 
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lies on tlie Gulf of Martaban, to the east, wiiere tlie Sal wen ri\u*r conies cloAvn 
from its distant Himalayan sources, not far from those of the Indus and the 
Brahmaputra, and is here joined by a stream, the Attaran, from tite hills of 
renasserim, which has the distinction of being' the only consideralAle Soutli 
Asian river that flows northward. Another river, the Gyaing', also joins the 
Salwen, where it forks to enclose a large island, opposite which Moulmein malves 
one of the most picturesque towns of the East. Its mingling of Burmese 
and English liouses extends for over seven miles along wooded hills crowned 
by gilt pagodas, looking down on green islands and rich paddy-fields ; then 
inland bristle jagged limestone cliffe, honeycombed with enormous caves, which 
were once elaborate temples, and still, when lit up bv a Liiue light, show huge 
images of Buddha carved upon tlieir Avails. Moulmein lias a poj^ulation of 
about 6)0,000, supported by its trade in rice and teak, the latter said to be 
threatened by wasting of the forest. Up the mountainous course of the fSahven, 
whicli in one stretch makes a frontier between Burma and Siam, the slopes are 
stripped of this valuable timber, to be hauled to the banks by elephants, and 
launched into the stream that, when swollen by the rains, SAveeps them hundreds 
of miles doAvn to Moulmein, while enterprising natives turn an honest penny by 
forwarding those that stick on the Avay, and sometimes a fall in the swirling' 
flood leaves its rocky shelves piled with logs entangled like a game of giant 
spillikins. 

To the south lies Amherst, a coast station, where the merchants of Moulmein 
seek an airier climate in the hot season. Then beyond, for 400 miles, between 
the Siamese mountain line and the sea, stretches the narrow coast province of 
Tenasserim, off whose finely broken shore tlie mountains reappear in a long 
string of countless rocky islands, flir the most part given up to wild woods and 
Avild beasts — first tlie Moscos group, tlien the larg^er Mergui Archipelago, con- 
tinued southwards along the Mala}” Peninsula, by islands Avhose names, ‘‘Sugar- 
loaves” and so forth, are sometimes descriptive. Tavoy, to the north of the 
Mergui group, is perhaps the best kmoAA'n of these islands through a harbour, 
Avliich is not an important one in modern commerce; and the Mergui islands 
haA'e some note for pearl-fishing. Another remarkable group in this archipelago 
is the Birds’ Nest Islands, tall marble rocks picturesquefv Avreathed Avith green, 
and pierced by deep caAmrns, in Avhich are taken edible SAvalloAvs’ nests for the 
Chinese market. The town of Tenasserim, that gives its name to this province, 
is a mere fishing Aullage, and there are no others of any consequence. 

BetAveen the mouths of the Sahven and of the IrraAvaddy is that of the 
shorter Sittang, draining the willeys of Pegu. The whole coast here is a net- 
Avork of connected waterAvaAcs, where boats are more useful than carts; but 
there is no good harbour for large vessels, so that the tOAAui of Pegu has fallen 
from its once high estate, as has Martaban opposite Moulmein. Bassein on it.s 
river, and Akyab on the open Bay of Bengal, are the chief ports of Arakan. 
On the banks of the delta-mouths forming such harbours are the paddy-mills, at 
Avhicli fleets of boats discharge their cargoes of rice, to be freed from the yelloAv 
husk, that for miles makes a scum on the stream. A raihvay has now been 
constructed to Bassein ; and from Pegu, on the main Rangoon -Mandalay line, 
a branch is passing round the head of the Sahven estuary to Martaban, opposite 
Moulmein. Bridging the streams, one supposes, must be the chief expense of 
railAvay-making- in this flat region. 
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Tlie largest and richest part of Burma lies on the Irrawadd}', which let us 
now trace upwards from Rangoon to Bhamo, near the Chinese trontiei. So icu 
it is navigated by regular steamboats ; and to Mandalay, more than llal^-^vay up, 
a railwav^ runs by the Sittang valley. Another line goes from Rangoon to 
Prome, on the Irrawaddy, above which begins Upper Burma, riiis is a very 
ancient city, said once to have enclosed a circuit of over 30 miles, and still a 
place of some consequence from its position in a fertile plain, shut in by heights 
tliat long ag'o w'ere islands on the coast-line, now extended by alliu ial deposits 
for 200 miles below, where the delta mud g'oes on banking itself out into the stci. 




On the River Bank: Bullock Team hauling a Log of Teak 


The Irrawaddy, “Elephant River”, is one of the largest bodies of water in 
Asia, above its delta making a stream often miles in width, now pent in betweeii 
mountain gorges, now edged by shallows, or washing plains over which it floods 
far and wide in the rainy season, to leave pestilential swamps behind it. Even 
at its lowest, navigation is not difflciilt with care, steamers being tied up at 
night. All day the river is lively with wood-rafts, canoes, and the remarkable 
Burmese boats, with their high carved sterns and enormous sails, drifting down 
between the groves and bamboo villages on the banks, above wTich often rise 
forest-clad hills. The scenery in winter, says Mrs. Ernest Hart, one of the latest 
travellers here, “recalls at one time the lochs of Scotland, at another Killarney 
or the English lakes. . . . The feathery undergrowth of bamboo gives a yellow 
basis to the forest trees, which pass from greens and russets to positive scarlet; 
and the brilliant costumes of the people, and the colours of sky and water, are 
all blended and mellowed in the intense sunlight.” A striking feature is the 
profusion of monuments of past grandeur, pagodas by the thousand, and 
sumptuous remains of royal state. Between Prome and Mandalay are the ruins 
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of Pagahn, that once covered the ground for miles with thousands of magnificent 
temples and other buildings. Higher up, the Chindwin river, draining the Lusliai 
and Manipore mountains to the north-west, comes in at a maze of channels 
brolcen by islands, where on the other bank is Myingyan, one of the most 
flourishing commercial centres of native Burma, to whicli a branch has been 
made from the Mandalay railway. Thence the main stream bends back eastward 
to Ava, ancient capital that long gave a name to the kingdom, but has now iallen 
into ruins. Opposite is sSagaing, with its temples, making what has been 
described as a “ nnic|uely Burmese” scene.^ 

Sagaing, as well as Ava and Amarapoora, a little higher up, were all for a 
time seats of the Burmese despotism, till about half a century ago a new royal 
city was built a few miles olf at Mandalay, a number of human beings, it is said, 
being buried alive under its gates as a foundation for good tbrtune, a savage 
custom of wliich traces turn up in Europe also. Later on, by way of averting 
some ill omen, Theebaw wms believed to have ordered 600 victims for the same 
late, a rumour that caused the city to be deserted by its panic-stricken inhabitants. 
Our government officers occupy this tyrant’s Availed citadel, where his carved and 
gilded palaces already begin to decay, round a tall spire in the central mass 
rising above the throne of “Golden Foot”, as the Burmese monarchs styled 
themselves. From Mandalay Hill one has a wide Anew over the new city now 
springing up, that under British protection should prove more permanently 
prosperous than the successive capitals of that gorgeous kingdom. All around 
there is the usual profusion of sumptuous temples and monasteries, at one place 
a Avhole cemetery of pagodas, hundreds in number. The adjacent ruins of 
Amarapoora make a wilderness of such fanes and of monstrous shapes overgroAvn 
by jungle. At Mengohn, across the river, one of the kings had the ambition 
of building the largest pagoda in the Avorld; and though it Avas only carried out 
to a third of the design, the incomplete structure, rent as it is by an earthquake, 
makes one of the largest knOAvn piles of brick, beside which has noAv been rehung 
an enormous bell Aveighing go tons. With the exception of one at Moscoav, tliis 
appears to be the greatest bell in the Avorkl. 

In bell casting and the making of gongs the Burmese are masters. \Me 
have shown them a specimen of Western craft on the railway beyond Mandalayy 
Avhich is being pushed on tOAvards the Chinese frontier, and gives access to 
Maymyo, a hill station that may be styled the Simla of the Burmese govern- 
ment, though at a much lower eleAmtion than the ITimalaA’an sanatorium. 
On this line has been recently constructed Avhat boasts to be the highest viaduct 

^ " Every I'lill is crowncxl by lEishing white cupolas, whose gilded spires and hfees gleani in tire burning sunlight, 
Long, strtiight flights of white stone steps with higli balusti'ades seam the wooded I'lills and conduct pilgrims to the 
sacred fanes on iVie iicights. One great white mass, iri the form of a cre.scent, perched on the .summit of a hill al,)Out 
500 feet high, to wliiclt a broad and stately flight of stone steps leads ttp from the town, looks most imjrosing from the 
river, hiut however impressive is the view' IVoiit below, it proves far more a,tlra.cti\'e to tliose v\'ho, brat'ing- the Burmese 
sun, toil up the glittering while .steps to the platform of the jtagoda of the ‘ King’s Victory’. Beneath flows the broad 
and placid river, spotted with wooded isl.tnds, .sweeping northwards till it is lost among the rose-ti]3ped peaks of the 
Rnby-rnine mountains. . . . The town of Sagaing lies immediately beneath, greatly .shrunk from its former e.xtensive 
walls, and almost buried in the luxuriant growth of umbrageous tamarind-trees. Extending for miles from the Itill cm 
wliich we stand, every knoll and point of the wooded hills are surmounted by wltite p)agoda.s, and every nook slickers 
a. carved phongyee-kiouiig (monastery) standing in a grove of pflantain and palm trees. The hills are scarped with 
paved paths, which lead througli tlie woods from pagoda to pagoda; and the sacred buildings which are perched on the 
steepest summits are approaclied by flights of stone steps, in the same way as those ovei-lookitig the river. Truly this 
is one. of the most beautiful, extraordinary, and interesting views the world can show, particularly when seen towards 
the w'itching hour of sunset, when land and water and sky are bathed in light and colour which no brush can portray.” 
—Airs. Ernest Hart’s Picturesque Burma. 




Among the Four-hundred-aiid-lifty Pagodas of tho Law, IMandalay 

east here lies the Ruby Mountain district, with Mogok for its centre, from wliich 
the Burmese kings are believed to have drawn no small revenue; but the ruby- 
mines perhaps owed their fame to the mystery thrown about them b\' jealous 
seclusion. They are now being worked by European capital and enterprise, 
under difficulties that may be guessed from the fact that electric machinery 
introduced here was forwarded, for the last stage of the way, at the rate of a 
mile a day. Sapphires also are found; and farther north are valuable supplies 
of jade, held in high esteem for ornaments by the Chinese. It is too soon to 
say what may prove to be the value of the Burmese gems, as to which late 
reports are encouraging. The mountain ranges on either side are full of timber 
and mineral wealth awaiting discovery and exploitation. It is said that the teak 
forests within reach of transport are giving out; but they now come under 
regulation by such a department as has rewooded parts of India; and luckily 
this stout timber grows fast. In the valleys are stretches of fertile land that 
need only order and means of communication to become prosperous. 
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For long there have been roads of trade between North Burma and China, 
and the design to open these, two countries more freely to each other seems 
fraught with benefits for both. The recent unhappy events in the latter country, 
however, not to speak of natural difficulties, ha\'e not encouraged the project for 
an international raihvay, which appears to lie at a stand for the present. Bhamo, 
up to which the steamers run some thousand miles above Rangoon, is about 
fifty miles from the Yunnan province of China, and lias Chinese traders for its 
inhabitants. Here the Irrawadd_y is joined by the Taiping river, rising in China, 
w'hose valley makes a road for commerce. For some distance north of this Burma 
still runs up between the mountain frontier of Assam and tliat of China, in a 
tongue of hill country little knowm except as inhabited b}' roliust, j'et not sawige, 
trilies, that may strengthen the fibre of a population which appears to need only 
a little more \'igour of mind and body to become a southern Japan. 


In Burma we. have entered upon the eastern peninsula, which, for lack of 
a better name, is known as Indo-China— an appropriate one in respect of this 
region’s being by climate and productions akin to India, while it takes tlie 
colour of race and religion rather from China. Politically, Burma excluded, 
its character is the intrusion of France, which, a century after retiring from 
the field of ambition in Hindostan, has undertaken to found a new colonial 
empire upon the effete kingdoms of the Far East, in the north of the peninsula 
are the Shan communities, broken shreds of a once-powerful state, whose quasi- 
independence has been more or less qualified by submission to the bordering 
powers, and grows more important as a separation between our dominion and 
tlie French colony of Tongking, whicli touches China. Flence the long coast- 
line of Annam, under French protection, extends to Cochin-Cliina, the southern 
colon}' of France, behind which Cambodia is also controlled by her as the 
Indian nati\ni states are lay onr Government, an ascendency gained througdi 
much the same high-handed methods as have served us in India. In the centre 
is the nominally independent kingdom of Siam, that unfortunate ‘‘ buffer state”, 
encroached on and dictated to by France, against whom she has looked in vain 
for support to England, and has reason to regret her position betvmen two 
such masterful neighbours, more than once like to come to blows over her 
helpless body. The Siamese territcny extends down into the Malay Peninsula, 
which geographically and ethnographically falls to be treated in another section. 
The climate is more genej-ally moist than that of India, but has also its markedly 
wet season in summer. The sun-heat in the south is reported to range to near!}'- 
150'', while in the north the thermometer may sometimes come doxvn to betw'een 
40" and 50°, or still lower in the uplands. In the malarious deltas, even with an 
a\mrage temperature of So°, Europeans soon lose health and energy. 

This region is not so thoroughly known, nor are its resources so well devel- 
oped as in the case of India. Its general features may be brielpj' .stated before 
entering on an account of its divisions. Separated from India by high mountains 
that part the basins of the Brahmaputra and the IrraAvaddy, and from China 
by the eastern continuation of the Himalayan range, on other sides it presents 
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a much more broken coast-line than that of hs neighbour peninsula. _ It is 
traversed by rang'es of mountains, usually running north and south, which is 
thus the direction of its chief rivers. Of these have been already described 
tlie Iri-awaddy and the Sahven. In Siam the main stream is^ the iNIeinam, 
pouring into 'the Gulf of Siam the waters of several tributaries from the north 
of the peninsula. Farther east comes the great delta of the Mekong, some- 
times known as the Cambodia river, greatest of the Indo-China water-courses, 
witli a course of thousands of miles from the same libetan highlands in 
wliich rise the Brahmaputra and the A'ang-tse-kiang. riie basin of tlie Mekong 
is cut off from the coast by the mountain-line of Annani, outside of wdiich only 
short streams run eastw'ard. In the broader bed of Tongking' there is lOom lor 
larger rivers, the principal of them, the Sang-koi or “ Red River”, joined by 
the “ Black River”, both flowing from the Chinese mountains, their current, 
except where broken by rapids, being navigable for some hundreds of miles. 
All these streams break up to reach the sea by diverging and intercommuni- 
cating branches, so that it is sometimes hard to pick out the main channel. 
.Some of them have puzzling aliases, or still more perplexing namesakes, 
accounted for by such \vords as “kong” or “ kiang ” being generic names for a 
river, the imtravelled inhabitants on whose banks took for granted there was no 
other river w-orth mentioning, just as a Glasgow man will speak of going down 
the water. 


The whole region is roughly called 600,000 scpiare miles, with between 
thirty and forty millions of inhabitants. To classify these with discrimination 
would be a difficult task, full of controversy for ethnologists, who are hardly 
yet in a position to dogmatize upon the origin of tribes hall-hidden among 
their thick forests and labyrinthine mountains. Enough to say that the main 
stratum seems to be Mongoloid, with perhaps more than one aboriginal race 
cropping up here and there, and deposits of Caucasian invasion that has left 
the ruins of an ancient culture long overgrown by the rank jungle of super- 
stition and mental slavery. In the north, customs and belief are strongly 
coloured by Chinese influences; in the south, the population shades oil into 
Malay features. In the mountainous interior is best rooted a certain natix'e 
vigour of mind and body, but these are the parts last to come in contact with 
European example that may develop such promising qualities. In general the 
inhabitant of this peninsula may be called languid, unenterprising, courteous 
if not always serviceable towards strangers, lazily loyal to his social idols, 
and dulled by the dreamy platitudes of his Buddhist faith. What literature 
he has seems to be of Pali and Sanscrit, or of Chinese origin. We Iiave seen 
how the monasteries serve as schools, whose scholars are not often given to 
reading in after-life, nor have much to read beyond the sacred precepts which 
they learn by heart as the chief result of education ; the priests themselves can 
seldom interpret their own Pali scriptures. This unbookish people are very 
iond ol: stage plays, which those who can follow them report as making better 
schools of manners than of morals, and of fable than of history. They have 
also a taste for a somewhat melancholy music, and use several instruments, 
among which are noticeable the huge reed-pipes or mouth-organs of the hill 
tribes. 


I he past greatness of Buddhism is attested by the many pagodas and 
images of Gautama, sitting or lying, some of colossal size. Flis shrines, heavily 
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topped with tall spires, horn-lilveppeaked arches, and masses of overlapping- roofs, 
are within and without lantasticalJy ornamented by gilding, carving, painting, or 
ligures in relief, sometimes by broken china stuck on in plaster so as to form a 
coarse mosaic picture. Some such displays of art are buried in subterranean 
temples, feebly lit by openings through which bats and monkeys Iht as the most 
lamiliar visitors. As elsewhere, though not to the same extent as in Tibet, this 
religion has degenerated into dry 
formalism and mechanical devotion. 

Idle monks increased so much in 
.Siam — in one district they were said 
to number an eighth of the popula- 
tion — that the king lately undertook 
to play Flenry VIII among' their 
foundations. In some villages are 
still found as many pagodas as dwell- 
ings. .A saia for the entertainment 
of strangers is a frecjuent feature, 
bespeaking a hospitable disiiosition ; 
and if this be wanting, the traveller 
is often made free to lodge in the 
pagoda, where its parishioners do not 
scruple to smoke, chew, and chat, 
without much regard to our ideas of 
reverence. 

Stone, brick, and carved wood 
are used for such sacred buildings, 
and for the better houses; but tlu' 
ordinary abode is a simple hut of 
bamboo, thatched wuth palm-leaves, 
fastened together by rattans, such as 
can be run up in an hour; and a few 
baskets and mats are furniture enough. 

Simple, too, are Avays of life, wdierr 
few care to toil for much beyond its 
cheap necessaries, rice the most com- 
mon of them, several varieties being 
cultivated. The people keep an in- ..vtws 1 1. n j TiKmsr.,. 

ferior breed of cattle, very liable to be 

swept away by disease, and small ponies; pigs and poultry also are among their 
belongings. Sheep are rare. The naked water-buffalo is another domesticated 
animal, that serves as a plough in plashing up the muddy rice-grounds. 

The common dress is a skirt that may be tucked up between the legs so as 
to form loose breeches, another strip of silk or cotton may wrap the upper part 
of the body, and in some parts a parasol-like straw hat tops off the airy costume. 
Weaving, dyeing, and embroidering' are native arts, as is the making of silver 
ornaments in Avhich the women delight, in some tribes replaced by coloured 
beads. Tattooing is common, chiefly among the Burmese and certain hill tribes, 
one having the custom of covering their women’s faces with a pattern like a mask. 
More often men and women dress and look much alike, hardly to be known from 
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,..,1, sav some critical travellers, in their equal ug-l.ness ot swarthy flat 

features and leetl. blackened bv betel, tliat universal indulyeiwe, as ,s the 
.snnikine- of ciqars or leaf- wrapped cigarettes, and oc.casitnia ly tlie use .jf 
fennented toddv-ittice or spirit made from rice. Certain of ttie h.ll tnbes have 
a more fair and pleasing aspect, tvitli rougher and manlter manners thtin the 
criii>d-i!ig- lovvlander. The position of women is nearly always a high, one b\- 
Asiatic standards. On the other hand, a feature of baclcwardness is the pre\-a- 
lence of slavery, free men selling their wives and children, and themselves liable 
tr, lie tgnifi for delii; as well as for crime into bondage, which in iiiost cases ap|.)ears 


to have been so regulated by law and custom into such kindh' domestication 
that slaves, wiien released, are not always willing to leave their masters. Only 
in our time has slavery been forbidden over the more civilized regions, and in 
the wild interior it proves hard to break some tribes of their man-hunting 


iiabits. 

TTie feuna of Indo-China differs little from that of India. Elephants are 
more plentiful here, caught and tamed as in India and Ce}’]on, and trained to 
various tasks. In the interior they take the place of camels in c(.)inmercial 
caravans. One of the sights of Rangoon or Moulmein is the extraordinarv skill 
and intelligence shown by them in the teak-yards, where they ma}- be said to 
handle logs with their trunks and tusks as deitly as the\’ firing their luige 
strength to bear upon such burdens. A notable point is the reverence' paid iiere 
to the so-called white or Albino elephant, which should rather be called tlie light 
elejihant, for his peculiarity usually goes no farther than gray or flesh-coloured 
patches, perhaps caused by some such excoriations as have called forth blessings 
on a Duke of Argyll. Mr. Carl Bock describes one admired for a prodigy of 
lightness, as being a pinkish brown with a few white hairs; Sir John Bowring 
calls another coffee-coloured. 


In such a frame is supposed to be lodged the spirit of Gautama Buddha, 
or of dead kings; so at the court of Siam, and of other Indo-China potentates, 
the rare specimen lives cherished as a treasure, richly lodged, siimptuouslv .ifod 
by obsecpiious dignitaries, and escorted by humbler members of his own species, 
ranking indeed almost as one of the royal family. To the people this creature 
is a walking idol, and any belittlement of his sacred character makes a vein^ sore 
point. When the smart Mr. Barnum sent out to Siam for a white elefiliant, 
the king indignantly refused to deal in so illustrious flesh; and one at length 
secured by the showman’s agent, regardless of expense, died before embark-ation, 
poisoned, it was believed, by some fanatical worshipper-—- ‘‘ there is no wav 
but this!"' The king of Burma proved more compliant; he agreed to part with 
one of his sacred stock for a fancy price, but on condition that it rvent attended 
by two Buddhist priests, who might intercede for the sacrilege of its surrender. 
Another showman had the impudence to exhibit a chalked white elepliant in a 
circus at Bangkok, a kind of spectacle very much admired here in spite of the 
short skirts of female performers that shock native propriety. The scandalized 
audience, discovering that cheat, prophesied divine vengeance on such impiety; 
and, in fact, both elephant and exhibitor are stated to have died shortly afterwards, 
ihe white elephant is the badge of Siam, where fierce wars have been waged for 
the possession of one. White monkep and white ravens also are lield'in like 
reverence, no doubt through their rarity, as white horses were by our Teutonic 
ancestors. Even ordinary elephants may be treated as sacred. Mr. A. 
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Colquhoun mentions a case in which two hundred had been set tree as conse- 
crated to a certain pagoda, with the result of becoming a terror to the country. 

The rhinoceros, both one-horned and two-horned, inhabits the wooded 
swamps here, as only the borders of India; and it appears that this clumsy, fierce 
creature, too, is sometimes trained to serve as a beast of burden. Bufialoes 
abound, loving to btir}^ their almost naked carcasses, gray or pink, among the 
mud — cool refuge from insect tormentors — with little more than their horns and 
nostrils in the air. Even the tame ones often show a curious dislike to Euro- 
peans. malving ill-tempered demonstrations against a white face, while they let 
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a native child drive them like cows. It has been asserted that the true buffalo 
is not found wild east of the Irrawaddy, yet the captive breed must sometimes 
run loose in districts often depopulated by war and pestilence. The Isin or wild 
ox is said to be the best game of the peninsula, and the wild boar is not the least 
formidable. Sambur and other deer give better sport to the race of cats than to 
the people, who feed rather on the fish that abound in the streams; yet some 
of them make bold hunters where a hunter must be bold. Tigers are very 
common, and seem to prove more dangerous neig'hbours to man than in India, 
so much so that in some parts huts are built in the trees as a refuge from them. 
“iTd?”, says the shuddering native, hardly daring to pronounce the name of 
this evil genius, whose teeth are worn as amulets, and his praises may be found 
placarded on coloured paper to turn away his wrath from a house; or an altar is 
erected to him rather than to the manes of his victims. But in strong parties, 
which he is not likely to attack, the people huny noisil}' past his haunts, 
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(l.inkino- t., n.ak,.- assurance sure be shoutinfi' out abuse against the tig.-r, Isis 
grandmother, and other female r-latives. 1 he “black tiget , uhiclt seem., to 

b(‘ a iianther, Is particularly dreaded. 

Anion^ other scourges of the dense jungles, perhaps exaggerated bv iiative 
timidity, is the hamadryad serpent, twice as long as a man, which is said^to 
follow and chase down anyone unfortunate enough to have provokca! it. 1 he 
race of cobras and other venomous snalces becomes here strongly reintorced Idv 
huge pythons, popularly known as boas, which, like the true boa-constnctor of 
South America, twine themselves round their victim and crush it to deaifi betoim 
swallowing it at ease. On the coast of Tenasserim the hsltermen keep lame 
pvtiions, mught to make a happy femily with the dog, the cat. and tlie ijaby. 
Their service is as weather prophets, lying sleepily coiled up in the bow or the 
fjoat so long as all is serene, but it a storm should be biev ing then gi'' t waining 
bv slipping overboard and making their way to shore. Ilaimless gieen tiee- 
.snakes and active lizards abound; and one such creature gels lite name ui Iv.lIoo 


or lookav from his peculiar note, which it is tliougdit lucky to !ia\e .abmit a 
house. The woods breed giant spiders and scorpions, blood-sucking leei/hes, 
poisonous centipedes, harmless millipedes, more appalling to bel\C)!d, and red 
ants that sting like fire. The coast is i!I-farned for a particularly large and 
greedy race of mosquitoes. Huge hills of white ants, raised al:)o\'e ibt' Hoods, 
are looked upon as sacred from their resemblance to pagodas. Ant-eaters, 
porcupines, turtles, figure in their clumsy \va;v among the inhabitants of the 
peninsula; and one of its exports is the kind of swallows’ nests tliat count as 
such a delicacy among the Chinese, found, however, more thickly on tlie islands 
and the coasts of the Malay promontory. 

Cruel crocodiles infest the deltas, as sharks and deadly w'ater-srialvcs the 
seas.^ On the coast of the Malay Peninsula is one water -lizard so large as 
sometimes to be mistaken for a crocodile. Fish abound over all this well-watered 


region, and enter largely into the food of the people, who themselves take to tlie 
water like otters, usually swimming from childhood as a matter of course. On 
the hsh flourish real otters, as well as fiocks of cormorants, pelicans, licrons, 
king-fishers, and other winged disciples of Izaak \¥a!ton ; and the " gentle 
craft” needs so little art tliat sometimes fish wall sa\'e the native jtiscator trouble 
by leaping- into his boat. 

Brightly-plumaged birds and insects that appear weighed dowm bv tlie 
richness of their wings, are often confused among the flowering trees and tlie 
festoons of orchids and other climbers by wdiich these become almost strangled. 
Common is the sacred lotus, that in its season half hides its \waterv bed willi a 
show of pink petals. The hills have a thick skin of vegetation, veined b\' deep 


’ 'I'lie crocodile seems the Iasi animal with which any idea of tlin can be associated, but M. Mouhol, the tVench 

nnluralist, who explored this country at the cost of his life, gives an amusing sketch of high jinks played wiili a 

croaidile Ijy monkeys, “A troop of apes catch sight of him, seem to consult togethei’, approach little b\- little, 
and commence their frolics, by turns actors and spectators. One of the most active, or most impudent, innip.s IVoni 
blanch to livanch till within a vespicctful distance of the crocodile, when, hanging by tlie claw, and with the dextcrit_y 
pecaViai- to these animals, he advances and retires, now giving his enemy a blow with his pawy at another time only 
irretendmg to do so. The otlim- aites, enjoying the fun, evidently wish to take part in it; but tlie other Itraiiclies 
laeing too higli, the\' form a sort of chain b}’ laying liold of each others' paws, and thus swing liackwards and 
forwards, while an\' one of them rvho conies tvithin reacli of the crocodile torments him to the best of liis ability. 

Someiinies the terrible jaws suddenly close, but not upon the audacious ape, who just escapes; then there are cries 

•h exultation from the tonnentons, wlio gambol about joyfully. Occasionally, however, the claw is entrapped, and 
trie I'ictiin drugged with the i-afiidity of lightning beneath the 
shrieking," 


water, when the whole troop disperse, groaning and 
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water-courses; and the rank jungle always threatens to close back upon clearings 
for cultivation. The monarch of these forests is the teak that, often in solitary 
state among a crowd of humbler trunks, rears its head to nearly a hundred feet, 
loaded with ‘‘elephant-ear” leaves more than a foot long. Ebony, rosewood, 
eaglewood, and otlier rich growths are found, as well as those that yield valuable 
juices. The most generally useful timber is the easih-cut bamboo; and the 
rattan creepers lend themselves to many purposes of man, the stronger stems 
making ropes, while the slighter ones can be woven into baskets. Various palms 
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supply food, sugar, and intoxicating drink as in India. Fruit is a cheap luxury 
where bananas grow like lir-cones, pine-apples like turnips; and among kinds 
unknown in temperate climes, the hills bear wild cherries, apples, peaches, and 
even blackberries. Most of the fruits found in India are native here. As we saw 
in Burma, rice is the chief harvest on the cultivated plains; but maize, sugar, 
cotton, indigo, and tobacco grow'' richly, and otlier crops could be raised if a 
market opened for them. Tea is native on the interior hills, and the ITench have 
introduced the grow''th of coffee with other exotic plants. 

The peninsula seems to be rich in neglected mineral w-ealth,— not alwmys 
neglected, indeed, for at the courts of Siam and Burma gold and jewels figured 
richly in royal state, and we have seen how gilding is the common adornment of 
pagodas. The semi-civilized kings issue a coinag'e, usually of silver, ivliich is 
mined for at different points. Copper, iron, tin, and coal mines have been opened 
bv European or by Chinese enterprise; jewels are sought for; some parts are said 
to be rich in antimony; and if the French do their part on one side, as ive may 
be trusted to do on the other, Indo-China bids fair to yield no small share of 
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natural resources. Its trade, even where Europeans are predominant, is much in 
the hands of the Chinese, who show such readiness for emigrating h) lands where 
they are so able to thrive without being masters, and here have filled much the 
same place as the Jews in Russia, while also supplying an element of sinew}- 
labour, as foreign to the natives as commercial enterprise. 


DIVISIONS OF INDO-CHINA 

AN NAM 

When the French, now over half a century ago, entered on their career of 
acquisition on the east coast, the predominant power \\-as the kingdom or empire 
of Annam, Once a vassal of China, this province had achieved its independence, 
keeping- a form of Chinese civilization, a corrupt Chinese language and literature, 
and a Buddhist faith alloyed by Confucianism and ancestor w-orship, as well as 
by baser superstitions. As restricted by French partition, the country makes a 
narrow strip, goo miles long, between the sea and the mountain walls of the 
Mekong valley, arid and rugged on their eastern face, but more verdurous on 
the other side exposed to the south-west monsoon. This is now styled a Protec- 
torate, the native dynasty, after a good deal of natural recaldtration, seeming 
reconciled to play such a part as that of our dependent Nizams and Maharajahs. 
At each end of the kingdom, its richest provinces have been turned into what it 
pleases the French to call colonies. All over it they are practically masters, 
coining silver piastres to take the place of rude coins of zinc or copper pierced 
through the middle, which, strung upon slips of bamboo, made the cumbrous 
Annamese currency; and teaching the mandarins to pass examinations in their 
native tongue transposed into European characters, while the town population 
learn from the soldiers a petit negre dialect that serves for international com- 
munication, like the more widely known “ pidjin-English ” of China. 

At his capital, Flue, the puppet king of Annam rules under the eve of a 
French resident, whose countrymen here are mostly officials or soldiers, with a 
sprinkling of traders and missionaries; but a recent traveller, M. Monnier, can 
report that there is one French colonist, who carries on commerce and c<jBee- 
planting. The population of the city is variously put between 40,000 and 100,000; 
it is indeed a conglomeration of villages about a w^alled centre upon an island, 
wdiich was fortified by French engineers long before France came to be dominant 
here. Hue stands some way up a narrow river, its mouth defended by forts, 
which easily fell before the French when internal factions called in their inter- 
ference; also by a bar which makes the port inaccessible more often than not. 
Tile country behind has some fine scenery in the valleys and slopes joining the 
coast plain to the mountains, where one comes upon the many secluded tombs 
built for themselves by the princes of Annam, sometimes in their lifetime, like 
that anticipatory monument of the late Lord Esher. 

About 40 miles to the south, the Bay of Tourane makes a harbour both for 
Luiopean sttameis and Chinese junks, where is growling- a French town of 
streets and boulevards, joined to the capital by rail. Behind Tourane rise the 
celebrated Marble Mountains, which are in fact only three hills a few hundred feet 
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high, whOvSe sharp outlines, in that enchanted air, take on an imposing' aspect. 
M. Monnier compares them to “ three gigantic sphinxes crouching on the thresh- 
old of the desert”. Pierre Loti, in his poetical prose, gives an account of a visit 
to these heights, bristling with marble spires, studded with tombs, tangled over 
with verdure, through which marble steps lead upwards to a silent pagoda, horrid 
with claws and horns ; then higher still are the entrances to huge subterranean 
temples, dimly lit by an emerald glow through creeper-choked apertures, the 
vaults peopled by solemn idols, some of them giant figures mounted on night- 
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mare monsters, which they seem to rein in to let the strang'er pass into a deeper 
gloom of religious awe, broken on b)' monkeys that chatter from the green 
sunlight above. 

A more practical sign of culture is the old Mandarin Road, improved by the 
French, that leads along the coast from Hanoi, through Hue, to Saigon in the 
southern colony. Under the name of “tram”, which suggests such different 
notions to our ears, a regular service of posts and porters is kept up along it, so 
that one can travel thus for hundreds of miles, with views on one side of the 
jagged mountain range, on the other of the rocks and. sand-hills of a broken coast. 
Sometimes a well-made road, sometimes a path of rocky steps, sometimes a 
muddy lane among the paddy-fields, or again a sandy track along the dazzling- 
beach, this way, now marked by French telegraph-posts, has for its stations the 
tea-houses where travellers may repose, and the pagoda at which, not without an 
offering to the bonze, they burn a few joss-sticks and a written prayer to be 
delivered from tigers and other perils of a journey. As to the villages that may 
be passed, M. Monnier says that to see one is to see all — a double row of small 
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huis, more like bird-cages than houses, the road between swarming with fat pigs, 
naked urchins, and the fowls that bring the name of Cochin China to Europe; 
the public building's, a co\’'ered, market and a small pagoda, C|uaintly decorated in 
Chinese taste, within which a big-paunched Buddha sits enthroned among coli- 
wuibs, a gaping' tiger perhaps coarsely daubed on the wall behind him. Villages 
and separate houses are often hidden among trees and prickly hedges, by which 
the liouseholder of Annam seems to hint that he is not much “at home’’, but 
when one can peep in upon him, he is found by no means shy, thoivgh not a \ er\- 
pleasing acquaintance, and chiedy skilled in the use of the chop-sticks with which 
lie eats his rice. 

The Annamese, indeed, have the name of the ugliest, dirtiest, and in ex ery 
wav least admirable people of Indo-China, their peculiar feature being a pro- 
jection of the great toe, which has prehensile jiower almost equal to that of the 
thumb. M. Monnier seems the onfv traveller who has a good Avord to sa}' of 
them; he insists on their good-natured patience and politeness, lint confesses it 
were well to be sliort-sighted in view of tlieir betel-stained mouths. In the 
mountains behind, the Laos race show a more manly and enterprising diaracter. 
Mixed with them are wilder communities, whose allegiance is so x'ague that in 
our generation an ambitious Frenchman 'xvon the consent of one tribe to set up as 
a king among them, “S. M. le roi des Sedangs”, on the model of his countrxunan 
Aurelius-Antony I of Araucania, whose stoiy may be told in our account of Chile; 
and for a time the former’s claims passed without cjuestion. 

The French, by “arrangement” with Siam, extended their claims of pro- 
tection beyond the mountains up to the Mekong, which, with a neutral zone of 
25 kilometres on its right bank, for a time made their border along Siam and the 
Slian states of Burma. Then in 1907 the south-eastern Siamese proxdnces of 
Battambong and Siam Reap were acquired by France, xvhich now speaks of its 
sphere of inlluence as stretching vaguely over the basin of that river, as _yet not 
fully ex'plored. 

TONGKING 

This is the most populous part of Indo-Cldna, the inhabitants, at the loAvest 
estimate, numbering 10,000,000. The narroAv coastdine here broadens out in the 
open delta of the Red River, Avith its affluent the Black River, behind aa’Iiosc rice- 
Jields a more A'aried culture is invited by hills extending to the frontiers of Siam, 
Burma, and China. The capital, head-quarters of the French government in 
Indo-China, is ITanoi, with some 100,000 inhabitants, where a smart French city 
has been added to the crowded quaintness of the native tOAvn, whiteAvashed by the 
sanitary vigilance of its nexv masters. Picturesque features are its lakes, its great 
pagoda containing a colossal bronze statue of Buddha, and an enormous citadel 
built a century ago by French engineers, now reduced in size by their successors 
to lit the exigencies of modern warfare. The artisans of Hanoi have had a name 
for carving, inlaying- of mother-of-pearl on ebony, lacquer, and other ornamental 
handicrafts, but their native taste seems to be corrupted by European models. 
About the time of the Fleptarchy this AA^as a seaport; it now stands 60 miles 
inland. .Ships of some size can still ascend the channels of the encroaching 
delta; others stop at the port of ITaiphong nearer the river-mouth, which does 
not as yet seem a very successful emporium, though, like Hanoi, it displays 
regular streets, shop-fronts, cafes, and electric light. That shrewd critic M. 
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Monnier notes hoAV during the afternoon this town was hushed in a siesta, an 
indulgence unknown to the merchants of Hong Kong or Bombay. 

The same authority- — cited rather than English travellers, who might be 
suspected of detraction — -gives the number of Frenchmen in the colony as about 
2000, excluding soldiers. Most of these are officials and shopkeepers. The 
number of actiuil colonists at the time of his visit he puts at fifteen. Yet 
Tongking is, or was, the most popular in France of all those so-called colonies. 
For long it had a troubled history of inland fighting with outlaws, like the 
dacoits of Burma, and with the iormidable ‘‘Black Flags” of China, whose 
raids and cruelties recall Red Indian wars in America. So long as such perils 
must be braA'ed, the adventurous spirit of F'rance was eager to seek them in 
this little -known country. But when it comes to settling down to steady 
industry, with ihvers and insects as the worst enemies, honrnics de bonne volonte 
do not so readily oflhr themselves. 

A handful of enterprising Frenchmen, indeed, hampered as they are by 
meddling' officialdom, have shown w-hat may' be done on a rich soil under a 
climate rather more tempered than in other parts of this hot peninsula. To the 
natural products have been added coffee, vanilla, and other plantations; grape 
vines being one experiment that, if successful, might go far to reconcile French- 
men to exile here. A huge mission-station carries on the maniftacture of reed 
mats. Yolks of eggs are exported for the use of French leather-dressers. Forges 
and saw-mills have been set up. The mineral wealth of the hills is hardly’- yet 
estimated; but marble quarries are worked, and two important collieries, employ- 
ing thousands of men, at one of which the coal is extracted from the open hillside. 
These vast stores of coal were originally' opened up by' British enterprise, but the 
French have noAv recognized their value. The workings are near the coast, to the 
north of the delta, where the Bay^ of Along is renowned for thousands of rocky 
islands extending like submerged Alps for some hundred miles.' The cc:>llieries 
are joined to the coast by two short railway lines. Steamers ply up the Red 
River; and iTom Flaiphong, through Hanoi, a raihvay touches the Chinese 
frontier at Lunchow, while a branch has been pushed on to enter China by 
Vunnan now that the government of that pig-headed and pig- tailed land 
gives up its old policy of keeping the borderland an inaccessible barrier. 
Thus France is first in the race to draw Chinese trade to the ports of this 
peninsula. On the coast the two powers are separated by a shallow' river, 
over which French and Chinese soldiers hold watch upon each other 

It should be. added that late accounts of the. colony^ are more favourable than 
M. Monnier’s. The European population has markedly' increased; and Mr. A. 
Little speaks of Flanoi as one of the handsomest and best-regulated cities in the 
East. The railAvays in progress on different parts of this coast before long Avill 
form a connected line from Hanoi to Saigon in Cochin China. 

' “ Eiefore us”, de.sci-ibe.s M. Monnier, ‘‘opens the most extraordinary Iandsc.-ipe in the wurld; an aruaxing ardii- 
p(:'lago of stones rising from tlie sea, now grown pale-blue again; needles two or tliree liundred feet liigh, piereed and 
lluted like cathedral spires; towers, bastions, ruined colonnades worn by the combined action of sea and rain; cyclo- 
pean fronts tunnelled i'rom side to side, wltere the weather lias worn windows, hollowed out passages, sky-liglits, poi-ches 
ojaening upon nothing, caverns level witli tlie water, into which the waves rush willi a sound of bells. Some monoliths 
of strange shape have been dubbed by the sailors tvilh nicknames, such as the Monk, Uie Mitre, the Arch of TriiimiDh, 
the Candlestick. Some overhanging tilocks seem to rest on nothing; others are balanced on a point, ready to come 
down, one fancies, at the first squall. Navigating this chaos for miles -and miles, gra-/.ing vertical walls, doubling a 
stone's-throw off spur-like cape.s, without fear of running aground in a depth of thirty to forty yards, one ends by 
having a sensation of peculiar anxiety, a sort of hallucination; one conies to ask if this labyrinth have any outlet.” 
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COCHIN CHINA 



On the south the coast of Annam brings us to the eastern horn of the 
peninsula, taken up by the flat malarious delta of the Mekong, with its swamps, 
creeks, and canals, beyond which the mountain range emerges again in the 
Condor Archipelago. Here is the French colony ot Cochin China, one ot 
Napoleon Ill’s acquisitions, which sensible Frenchmen are inclined to look on 
as a costly burden. The country is duly divided into provinces, each with its 
staff of administrators ; but colonists are few among the population, chiefly 
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miles off, where most of the business 


Annamese, among and behind whom 
live some tribes so aboriginal as still to 
use poisoned arrows. Saigon, the capi- 
tal, 50 miles or so up the turns of its 
navig'able river, is a smart new town, 
regularly built, with a magnificent 
palace for the governor-general, who 
usually resides at Tongking, line public 
buildings and gardens, a subsidized 
theatre, museum, barracks, post-ofl'u'e, 
all of the most admirable, and plent_\^ of 
the cafes in which perspiring exiles 
may dream of Paris through a mist of 
absinthe. M. Monnier, who should 
not be too severe a critic, remarks on 
all this as “a fine scene upon a stage 
too large for the piece”; and other 
accounts of the actors suggest a cer- 
tain famous company numbering 
“ four-and-t-wenty men and live-and- 
thirty pipers”. The European popu- 
lation of under 3000 is mostly made up 
of officials and their satellites. There is 
one merchant to twenty functionaries; 
and of the merchants a majoritv are not 
Frenchmen. A tramway leads to tlie 
larger tOAvn of Cholon, three or four 
'oes on in the hands of Chinese. The 


population of the two places together is put at over 100,000 by a loose estimate. 
With the Mekong, Saigon communicates by a channel, and also by a short 
railway to Mytho, a settlement so unfortunately situated that it has to be pro- 
vided with good drinking-water daily by train. Its own port, though a good one, 
is busy only for two or three months in the year during the rice season. For the 
rest of the time business is stagnant, and the main interest of life seems to be 
quarrels, often resulting in duels between the exiles, who find so little else 
to do in an unhealthy and disagreeable climate. At the mouth of the Saigon 
river. Cape St. James is looked on as as a refreshing change from the heat of the 
city ; but there too, the pale faces of the Eastern Telegraph Company’s officials 
make no inviting welcome to Cochin China. 
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The French colony occupies some 20,000 square miles, with about 2,000,000 
people. Like Tongking, it has been ill-managed, ovmr-regulated, and over- 
burdened. The plain truth is that only their jealous^" of British colonial empire 
blinds Frenchmen to the fact of these settlements being' neither a credit nor a 
profit to the mother-country. Little is done to elevate the natives, except by 
missionaries who showed the same zeal long before the conquest. Trade is 
choked by a protective system, that yet leaves the imports great!}' overbalancing 
the exports. The Avhole concern benefits onh^ a population of olficials, whose 
chiefs seem apt to be at loggerheads with the generals of the army by which 
they are supported. France, in the long run, has to pay for this toy of colonial 
expansion, that might cost her dearly if her agents, as may any day happen, 
were to involve the national pride in a quarrel with some European power. 

CAMBODIA AND THE MEKONG 

Cochin China occupies the eastern coast of Cambodia, and the delta of 
its great river, now known as the Mekong, a vast volume of water that here 
pours into the sea by several mouths, one of them connected with the river 
on which Saigon stands. Above the delta it meets in four arms, each a mighty 
stream. The north-western of these branches, which might as well be called 
a back-water of muddy channels, for the current flows up or down according 
to the season, leads into the great Lake of Cambodia, some hundred miles 
long, more and less as it shrinks or flows with the rains, and once of g'reater 
dimensions. 

Above the lake head, in territory now given up by Siam, is Siam Reap, and 
near it, hidden in a dense forest, are the ruins of Angkor, a city of which the 
natives declare that its walls took a day to go round, that its army counted 
70,000 elephants and millions of foot-soldiers, that it was built by giants or 
genii. Making all allowance for exaggeration, the remains attest a state of 
grandeur vanished almost from memory — 

“ Wliere a multitude of men breathed joy and woe, long- ag’o: 

Love of gloi'}' pricked their hearts up, dread of shame struck them tame ; 

And that gloiy and that shame alike the gold bought and sold”. 

Little more of the city stands than its \'ast w'alls and gates, within which the 
site has long been choked up by jungle wfith wild creatures for inhabitants. 
But not far off, still in fair preservation, a wonderful temple, or rather college 
of holy places, seems the finest monument of the past in this corner of the world, 
now given up to apes, snakes, and birds, and a few priests who welcome the rare 
pilgrim of faith or curiosity.'^ The buildings, according to some authorities, date 
from the tenth century; but the Buddhist faith that then flourished has here l^een 
grafted on to earlier conceptions of Hindoo mythology; and the fact of figures of 

^ Mr. F. Vincent [Land of ihc White JZlcphant') reckons that there are a hundred thousand separate 
‘‘warriors riding upon elephants and in chariots, foot - soldiers with shield and spear, boats, unshapely divinilie.s, 
trees, monkeys, tigers, griffins, hippopotami, serpents, fishes, crocodiles, bullocks, tortoi.ses”, and so forth. Dr. A. 
Bastian points out that the unknown artist “ has represented the different nationalities with all tlieir distinctive 
cliaracleristie features, from the flat-nosed savage in the tasselled garb of the Pnora, and tlie short-haired Lao, to 
the straight-nosed Rajpoot, with sword and shield, and the bearded Moor, giving a catalogue of nationalitie.s, 
lilvc another column of Trajan, in the predominanl physical conformation of each race. On the wiiole, tliere is such a 
pre^•alence of Hellenic cast in the features and profile, as well as in the elegant attitude of the horsemen, that one might 
suppose Xenocrates of old, after finishing his labours in Bombay, had made an excursion to the east." 
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Vislinu having been adapted as Buddha points to a beginning under the predomi- 
nance of one faith and a completion under the other. Within a moat covered with 
the .sacred lotus, and two exterior walls, the central mass rises upon an eaithen 
platform, culminating in a square shrine of Buddha; and the most sti iking 
feature is a double colonnade that encloses this, its sides carved int(') a galiei} , 



Colonnade, Nakhon Wat (Angkor). (From a photograph by Mr. J. Thomson, F.R.G.S.i) 


half a mile long, of relief sculptures representing scenes and figures from the 
Sanscrit epic of the Ramayana. 

Some of the pictures seem connected with the history of Ceylon. The 
wonderful temples of Java are also recalled. Indications of serpent worship do not 
fail to appear. Among the ruins of the city is a remarkable sandstone statue of 
a “ Leper King”, to whom is vaguely attributed the founding of the temple; and 
tradition makes him an Egyptian. M. Mouhot, who may be called the European 
discoverer of this deserted city, is inclined to identify it with the lost tribes of 
Israel, whose works and ways used so often to be traced all over the world, before 

‘ Mr. rhonrson was among the fir.st to bring the Ganibodian antiquities to European notice, and published detailed 
accounts of his explorations in his bookuSVr«iV.!5£;/)'&;«t'«ri-, Indo-China. and China (Sampson Low & Co.). 
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the days of comparative mythology. In his opinion the building’s date in part 
before the Christian era. Among tlie sciilpture.s are inscriptions, which have 
been partly interpreted. Not the least puzzling cpiestion is how the \'ast masses 
of different stone employed were brought to this alluvial plain. One thing is 
certain, that Indo-China has for centuries known no race able to plan and execute 
such marvellous structures, not even the pupils of the French Fcole Poly- 
technicjue. w-ho here carry out so practical public works. 

These remains, pronounced by M. Mouhot nobler than any left by Greece 
or Rome, and others mouldering in the forests, make monuments of an empire 
whose origin and grandeur are lost in mtestery. Even within historical times 
Cambodia appears to have been the greatest power in the j^eninsula, but it has 
shrunk like its lake, giving up its inland domains to Siam, before the French 
seized the eastern coast. It now contains about 60,000 square miles with some 
million of inhabitants, forming' a protectorate of France under a Icing who plays 
the sovereign upon French models. The capital is Pnom Penh or Panompin, 
at the junction of the Mekong with the outlet of the great lake. Here at least 
are the royal palace, full of incongruous gimcrackerv; the gambling- houses, 
by -which his Cambodian majesty draw’s an income from his subjects wdthout 
open oppression; and the new buildings in which a French resident and other 
officials pull the strings of gov’ernment as far as it suits theni. 

The Jivier, as the old inhabitants are called, show^ Caucasian origin in fine 
physical characteristics distinguishing them from the Annamese; but on the 
plains they too have fallen into an oriental lethargy that explains their decadence. 
These plains, flooded by the IMekong, are naturally rich in the productions of this 
region, notabl\m'n gamboge, the tree-gum that takes its name from Cambodia; 
but the Cambodians show’ little ability to make the best of tlieir country, and its 
trade is chiell\’ in tlie liands of Chinamen and Malays. On the Gulf of .Siam 
is the port of Kampot, Jit only for junks and other coasting vessels, so that 
most of tlie commerce of Cambodia goes through .Saigon. Iron is smelted by 
the hill tribes, among* whom great mineral resources are reported to lie un- 
developed. The special export appears to be dried fish and fish-oil, the 
Mekong and its tributaries being full of fish, often nine feet or so long, the 
catching and curing of wdiich employ many large villag'es. When the great 
lake ebbs after its annual flood, it leaves, gasping on the mud, fish enough to 
make manure for the fields, this being, as the Pilgrim Fatliers found, what their 
descendants call an excellent “fertilizer”. Nets, hooks, spearing, all methods 
are used, and the Buddhism of Cambodia is not strict enough to keep the 
fishermen from knocking tlieir victims on the head as fast as they' are entangled 
b}' a net traw-led over the shallow’s. The fishing season is that of low- w'ater; and 
during the rains, these frail villages, perched on stilts, are left to drowm in the 
general deluge. 

Above Pnom Penh the main arm of the river still inundates plains 
bearing rice, maize- and cotton. Fligher up it wn'nds through hills sparsely' 
peopled by^ the Laos tribes, wdtere forests have overgrowm more ruins of ancient 
cities and temples. The vast volume of its w^aters led the French to hope that 
they^ had here a w’ater-wxiy’ to China; but on exploration this course turns out 
to be singularly broken by islands and rapids through worn boulders, that at 
low water form cataracts, while the floods often turn the river into a labyrinth of 
rushing channels blocked up sometimes by islets of entangled timber. In one 
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reach it mav be a league broad, then a teiv miles olf it has narrowed to a 
gigantic torrent, as described by M. de Came in his record ot its exploration. 

Reduced to a breadth of 6o metres, it boils and bellows. It has hollowed 
in the rock a bed so deep that a hundred metres ot lead-line do not touch the 
bottom. Nothing can express the horror of this passage, where the yellowish 
waters writhe through a close defile, dashing themselves against the rocks 
with a frig'htful din and forming' Wjiirlpools which no boat can stem. IMen 
have fled "^from the banks; great forest trees bend themseh es fiom each .side 

over the abyss, into 
' which they are often 



dragged by their own 
weight ; one sees 
neither I'illage nor 
even isolated hut. 
Some daring lislier- 
men have lodged 
themselves in tlie 
clefts of the rock's ; a t 
the beginning of the 
rains, these unlbriu- 
nates hai’e hartllv 
time to fly, so great 
is tlie rapidity wiih 
which the river swells, 
its normal increase 
surpassing 15 metres.” 

Here and there 
the river and its tri- 
butaries flood over 
brackish swamps, dry- 
ing into an efflo- 
rescence of salt that 
makes a more valu- 
able harvest tlian 
the gold-dust scantily 
washed out of its 
sands. Now and tlien 
the forest and bamboo 


Riverside Dwelling on the Mekong Photo. J. Thomson juilgleS give plaCe tO 

the rice-fields of a 

Laos village, while the more primitive tribes shyly keep themselves close in the 
leafy and hilly wildernesses, though, indeed, some of these so-called savages 
seem to be quite as presentable as those who have pushed them into the 
background. At one spot there are the extensive remains of a brick city 
which M. de Came calls Vien-Chan, inferior, indeed, to the stone fragments of 
Angkor, but not three centuries ago this was so renowned as the Laos capital 
that the governor of the Dutch Indies sent to it an embassy; now it is hardly 
marked on maps, and its few inhabitants lodge in poor cabins under the ruins 
oi gilded temples. Xill lately all this country more or less loyally obeyed the 
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king of Siam, but it is now passing under the authority of France, whose first 
emissaries, to their great discontent, found themselves taken for Englishmen, 
hitherto respected even here as the type oiferrangs^ though this name for foreigner 
had its origin from the French. 

The great river, in its upward course, has two bold bends westward, bringing 
it more towards the centre of the peninsula, and above the sources of the Meinam, 
whose basin is cut off by the Mekong- Valley from China. Near the northern 
bend is Luang-Prabang, the chief market of the Laos country, about which 
mountain masses rise, to the heig'ht of 9000 feet, and volcanic energy, in the 
solfatara stage, is still at the work that has left its marks on other parts of this 
region. Beyond, through the country of the Shans, a people hardl)^ to be 
distinguished from the Laos, the Mekong becomes a Chinese river. 

SIAM 

The centre of the peninsula is occupied by its only independent kingdom, 
whose continued independence and solidarity, however, seem to rest on shaky 
foundations. Siam has shrunk so much under Frencli aggression, from 
boundaries always so vaguely defined by semi-dependent tributaries, that its 
area can hardly be stated with precision; this may be roughly put at 250,000 
sciuare miles, wn'th a population of 6,000,000 or more, about a third of them 
Siamese, the rest a medley of neighbouring countrymen, with such a large 
proportion of Chinese that the Court of Peking, in its proud fits, had some reason 
to count Siam as a vassal to the Celestial Kingdom. The north part, extending 
to about the 20th degree, is mountainous; and mountain walls shut in the 
course of the Meinam river, whose alluvial plain and delta make the richest part 
of the kingdom. Rising in the Siamese highlands, it has for its main tributary 
the Meping, from the watershed of the Salwen; then lower down by two main 
branches it reaches the flat, malarious coast, fringed by palms and mangroves, 
where it goes on silting up the shallow sea. Far and wide this basin of the 
Siamese Nile, with its fields and forests, is flooded by the rains of the south-west 
monsoon. The north-east monsoon brings a dry and less enervating winter; 
and, on the whole, the climate seems fairly healthy, unless for the usual diseases 
of swampy and tropical regions. 

The government was the usual oriental despotism; and for long Siam clung 
to the oriental policy of isolation. In 1855, however, a more enlightened king 
made a treaty of commerce with Britain, since which continuous efforts have 
been made to come into touch with western civilization. The present king', 
Chulalonkorn, educated by an English governess, and instructed by visits to our 
neighbouring dependencies, during a reign now prolonged over the lifetime 
of a generation has tried honestly to elevate his country upon English models; 
and, by sending the princes of his family to school in England, gives a guarantee 
that this policy will be continued. When the French from the other side began 
to dictate to him, he is understood to have sought a British protectorate; but 
we declined such an offer as savouring too much of the native white elephant. 
vSo, while the trade and moral influences of the newly-organized kingdom are 
chiefly British, it finds itself helpless against Frencli pretensions; and what 
allegiance it has to offer us seems not worth the risk of quarrelling wfith our near 
neighbour. 
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Unfortunately, Siamese civilization proves too much a veneei laid oa ci tlicv 
natural incapacity for self-government. The old system of a double monarchy 
has been abolished, and the reforming' king has limited his ovn absolutism by 
ministers and councillors, who are mostly princes of his house-— -multiplied by 
tlie polygamy common among' the upper classes and foim a family paitv of 
more or less efficient rulers. External signs of progress aie much in ecidince, 
at least in and about the capital. Siam belongs to the Postal Union, lays 
telegraph-lines between her chief towns, and has made a beginning of lailuays. 
The silver currency of ticals, once worth half-a-crown, now declined in value 
to about that of the rupee, is elegantly coined at Bangkok, and small copper 
money is imported from Birmingham; but it is significant that the only bank- 
notes used were till recently those of an English bank, the government not 
having ventured to put its own into circulation. It has now, however, estab- 
lished a standard currency; and its European advisers are at work upon other 
reforms. The king' has introduced several orders of knighthood, besides the less 
glittering benefits of schools, hospitals, and printing-presses; but he has not yvt 
been able to educate a stafT of patriotic and energetic administrators. He has 
an army trained by European ofiicers, and a mn’y in which Danes take the 
leading part; but when put to the test this armament turned out ludicrously 
inefficient. In 1S93 the Siamese had a fit of bellicose excitement, during which 
they thought to defy France after provoking her by shifty diplomacy; but in 
spite of the forts and sunken hulls with which they had barred the entrance to 
the river, and the costly guns they could not work, two small Frencli gun- 
boats steamed up to Bangkok, throwing the whole city into a panic; tlien a 
blockade of the coast soon brought about humiliating submission to the de- 
mands of those better-equipped foreigners. Since then Britain and France 
have for the time come to an agreement as to their spheres of influence; but 
what with pressure from without, and corruption within, the state, once so 
promising, may before long go to pieces if it be not absorbed by one or otlier 
of the border powers who, like two tame elephants, are concerned to school 
this wild one in the ways of industry. 

What Siam wants to make a civilized state is the raw material of matdy 
citizenship. The people are too sluggish in mind and body, too nrucli given up 
to general dolce far niente, their shiftless habits making them helpless uidess as 
slaves to some tyrant or superstition. Good laws lie idle for lack of upright 
governors; even the slavery that has been nominally abolished cannot be rooted 
out. Well-meant machinery of progress fails to work here witliout tlie motive 
power of energetic life, or soon gets out of gear for want of being oiled bv 
common sense and honesty. The Shans, Laos, and other hill people, who make 
a more hopeful element of the population, hold very lightly to Siamese suzerainty, 
and may be expected to drop off with the decay of the main stem. The Siamese 
proper much resemble the Burmese, differing from them in appearance by the 
men’s habit of cutting the hair short into a brush instead of winding it up in a 
top-knot. Like the Burmese, they generally learn to read and write from their 
lazy swaim of monks; but they read nothing to rouse them out of their sleepy 
buddhism. They delight in shows, for which frequent occasion is g'iven bv the 
cciemony’’ of cutting a boy^s hair, that answers to our confirmation, and more 
notdbly'^ by the cieniation of princes and g'reat men, cremation here being' 
geneially piactised, as exceptionally in Burma. The poor, indeed, mav be 






sciirvily dealt with, their bodies laid out to be picked by vultures before a little 
fuel is spent on the bones ; but the rich, perhaps after lying- in state for months, 
are burned regardless of expense, with the accompaniment of feasting, alms- 
giving, music and dancing, as well as prayers. The body of the late crown- 
prince was thus finally disposed of in 1901, six years after his death, during 
which precious scented woods were being collected from all parts of the kingdom 
to make a worthy pyre. Boat-racing, boxing, and stage plays are also popular 


versions, as m Burma; and gambling and lotteries Here too may be called tne 
irse of the country. 

Most foreig-ners take a contemptuous view of the Siamese; but it is only 
ght to remember how they have been ground down by oppressive governors, by 
avery for debt which was the common condition, and by forced labour due to 
le state, the whole population, though their name means “free men”, having 
Jen looked on as royal serfs. Under the better regime which their king has 
augurated, at least on paper, they should have a fairer chance of showing good 
aalities; such are vouched for by some who come to know them. For one, Mr, 
h Warrington Smith, formerly director of mines in the royal service, gives 
lem this testimonial in an account of a trying experience common with travellers 
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liere, “ The incessant thunder of the pitiless downpour on the leaves, ming-Iing 
all night with the g-roans of the sick men, the uneasy dreams of ever-nsing 
torrents and scantier rations, the feverish longing for the dawn, the dieaiy wel- 
come streaks of day, the long' chill hours splashing' through the diipping mists, the 
breathless battling at the fords, and the necessity of appearing to enjoy it all, such 
are the main features of travelling in the rains. No one who has been prixdleged 
to go through it can forget the pluck and patience of the native character, or 
can come out of it without the loss of many prejudices and the acquirement of 
a new and ineradicable respect for the men who bore it with him.” 

The chief entrance of the Meinam is impeded by sand-banks, which the 
government leaves unremoved as a sort of natural defence, reinforced by the 
forts that in Siamese hands have proved so useless. Outside, sheltered by a 
mountainous island, which also makes a bathing-place, is a harbour for large 
vessels, that here can discharge their cargoes to be taken up the river b}' 
lighters. At the mouth is the port of Paknara, from Avhich a railway or steam- 
tram runs to Bangkok, i6 miles ujr the river, a distance much increased by its 
tortuous bends. Till of late, when the German flag comes notably forward, by 
far the greater part of the shipping has been British; and the chief export is 
rice, as in Burma, teak counting ne.xt among other products of the peninsula. 

Bangkok, the modern capital, is now' a j^lace of perliaps over 500,000 people, 
half of wdiom are said to be Chinese, and less than half vSiamese natives. It 
straggles for a long way up the banks of the Meinam, most c>f the liouses being 
built in the waiter, upon piles and rafts, wnth canals for side streets, and the tide 
as drainage, a situation that has earned for it the title “Venice of the East”. 
This Venice’s buildings, indeed, are mostly of a flimsy character ; but it, too, has 
the river as its main thoroughfare, boats as its carriages, and steam-launches for 
omnibuses. Part of what may be called the suburban population make their 
home on boats of all sorts. The king has made some broad streets of brick' 
houses, and a long new road on which electric trams run. A w'alled inner 
“city^’ on the right bank contains the government offices and the line rco'al 
palace, in an interior sanctum of which the king lives secluded among his 
numerous family. The museum, with its natural history and ethnological collec- 
tions, is a public institution one hardly expects to find so far east; there are also 
a good hotel and a club of the foreigners, ivho number some few hundreds in 
all. Everywhere appears a superficial imitation of Europe, from the architecture 
of the new palace to the uniform of the police, wdio seem dusky and dw’ariisli 
caricatures of a London “bobby”; then the busy mills and yards on the left 
bank suggest Rotterdam rather than Venice. 

Bangkok has, of course, its proportion of semi-barbarous pagodas, one of 
which is celebrated as shrine of a jade statue called the Emerald Buddha. “ It 
is”, says Mr. Henry Norman, “in the fPh^y—the temples, or monasteries, as 
they should rather be called— that we discover the really finer parts of Bangkok. 
1 hese buildings occupy the best sites, and afford the most beautiful iflewvs of the 
town. Built for the most part in the days when roads and carriages wmre 
unknown, they nestle among the trees upon the banks of the innumerable 
canals. Amidst shady cloisters, frescoed in brilliant colours with the fabled 
incidents of Brahmin polytheism, and glaring with the hell-pictures of later 
Buddhist mythology, stands the Temple itself, lofty, cool, and dim, with three- 
fold or fourfold roofs and soaring rafters and marble floors, where dreamy monks 




recite in impressive sing-song the lengthy formulas of their world-old faith, while 
placid Buddhas tower above them in endless calm, or stretch their length in huge 
figures of sixty or seventy feet of gilded brickwork, through the gloomy columns. 
Around and outside these more sacred precincts stand rows on rows of little 
dwellings for the priests, where day by day they practise their orisons, or instruct 
their pupils, or pursue their meditations. But it is on festival days, and on the 
weekly vSacred Day, the seventh and fifteenth of each moon, that these JVaL? 
become the scene of activity and resound with the sound of many voices.” 
Another traveller, Mr. G. M. Reith, notes in a critical spirit that the Buddhas 
of Siam lack the moral dignity of those sculptured in old Java and Ceylon; 


here hundreds of them in a row seem to wear on their faces a self-satisfied 
smirk, like so many gilded plaster casts of oriental Little Jack Horners. This 
author much admired the Wat Cheng, whose graceful lessening peak, sculptured 
to tlie top like a bride-cake, towers over the low buildings of Bangkok; but 
higher up the river he was rather startleci to come upon a IVaf, which, by way 
of being up to date, made an almost exact reproduction, fittings and all, of an 
English Gothic church. 

The apparent progress comes mostly to an end with the outskirts of the 
capital, beyond which there are few roads but the channels of the delta and 
tracks through the forests. The Meinam’s network of branches and canals, indeed, 
gives water-ways through a great part of the kingdom. Several railway-lines 
are in construction or in prospect. One has been made up the river to Ayuthia, 


River Scene, Ayuthia 
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the ancient capital, now in ruins scattered over a maze of ,pTeen islanus. bc\ onti 
which Mount Phrabat is a renowned goal of pilgrimage lo a liollowjn the rock 
here, believed to be the footprint of Buddha, not ihe only one leit upon this 
devout region. The line g'oes on to Korat, on a tributary ot the hlekony, rhitA 
market-place of a plateau towards the hrench sphere oi inhuence; and a Ijratich 
is in progress northwards towards Chieng'-I\lai or Zimme, the tiading cenio* oi 
the Shan States, w'hich is said to have 50,000 inhabitants. Another place ilmi 
should be noted is Pechaburi, the Brighton and the Windsor of Siam, to wliicli 
in hot weather one gladly escapes from the stiliitig air and clujlcra-pctisunc'd water 
of the capital. Here the king has a palace, as also on the island of Khcwi-ciiang, 
outside the Meinam mouth, not to th.e satisfaction ot his orthodox sultjects, who 
recall a prophecy that the country will come to ruin Aviien its kings li\e rm ilie 
sea. Pechaburi is on the western side of the gulf, near tlie head *„>l ihai long 
promontory, for half-way down which several tri!:)Utar\" Malay slates iorm a suri: 
of tail to the else compact kingdom. The chief place of iliis aiDiiendix is iJu* 
island of Salang, or junk Ceylon, wthich is descrifietl lyv an exj)(:*r! as a "gigantic 
tin-mine”; and this humble metal prot'es a more \'aluai)k* asset than ifu- gold, 
the rubies, and sapphires here and there found in ilte interior. 

Gems appear to be most plentiful in a mountainous region iteliind the (.■astern 
side of the gulf, where the port of Chanlabun, prospering tlirough tliis indusir)', 
promoted by British capital, was in 1893 (..tccupied ]:)y tin.' French. 'Fite e,.ast(,Tn 
provinces of Battambong and Siam Reaji have also Iteen taken under tiu ir 
authority, while everywhere theii' consuls are zeal(,)us to jtrcjta re cause td’ disftuie 
by registering as Frenclt subjects, Annamese, Cltinese, and otfim' ini!<Ml;)i!a.nis t.if 
Siam, who care to claim this escape from their native tdlegiance. Uneas\’ indeed 
must lie the head that w’ears the croum of Siam; and it is much to tlie king's 
credit that latest accounts show him still eattnest for liis people's imj,}ro\'emcnt. 


TFIE MALAY PROMONTORY 

A dubious question, such as has already arisen in tlie ease of Burma, aiul 
must often arise in the arrangement of a work like this, is in w liat seeiitm fo 
place the. long, narrow, southward promontory lliai lias l)tn.m (.-alletl a Imiidle i** 
Iiido-China.^ Physically it is connected witli the main peninsula, tlioagh if liu* 
narrow Isthmus of Kra, already jagged Ity a Itroacl (xstuary, were' eur il]rt,tiigl! 
by the canal vvhich is in view, the much more peninsular promonion' windd 
become isolated; while, on the other hand, the gradual filling up of the’shai!i>w 
Gulf of Siam may end in rewelding this almost detaclted portion to the main- 
land, tvith vvhich, as well as its adjacent islands, it was once inctii'porated. 
Ethnologically it belongs to the northern group of these islands. In sctmerv 
and pioductions it paitakes of the character of both regions. On the whole it 
seems best to include it with the larger part of the peninsula, ovatr whicli its 
own name is often incorrectly spread. 

This boldly-shaped projection, which might roughly be compared to a bottle, 
at its neck only 30 or 40 miles broad, measures hence to the extreme point some 
600 miles, and over 200 more if we take in the appendix of Burma and Siam 
north of the isthmus. It has a backbone of granite and sandstone mountains 
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rising behind alluvial plains, where often amphibious fens and lagoons are shut 
in by low sand-banks and reefs, or the shore is fenced by malarious mangrove 
swamps on a waste of slime. Sometimes the mountains send out spurs to the 
coast in the shape of rocky islands and of bold groups, as in the “Three 
Hundred” peaks that are seen afar over the Gulf of Siam, and in isolated tops 
like Mount Ophir (about 4000 feet) behind Malacca, taking its name from the 
early navigators’ idea that this was Solomon’s gold-mine. The whole region 
has an old fame for gold, which has given it its poetic name, “The Golden 
Chersonese”. Gold certainly is found in the streams; but the main mineral 
wealth of this country now proves to be its tin, abundant on the surface, as 
the Cornish miners got it two thousand years ago, who must dig ever deeper 
for their gain, at the disadvantage of competing with naked labour in a land 
where livelihood is cheap and wages are paid in depreciated silver. 

The population is a very varied one. In the northern half the characteristics 
of Burma and vSiam are shot together with those of Malaya, as colours on some 
of the native silk fabrics, Buddhist pagodas gradually giving place to Moslem 
moscpies. In the jungles of the interior still lurk tribes, or rather bands, of the 
stunted Negrito aborigines, using poisoned arrotvs and blow-pipes, .sometimes 
living on trees, and looked on by their Malay conc}uerors as little more human 
than monkeys. The mass of tlie country-folk are Malays; but wherever steady 
industry is called for, it is more often taken up by Chinese settlers, who form 
the larger part of the inhabitants in some of the towns, where they have their 
separate quarter, are openly organized under their “captains”, and have given 
great trouble to our magistrates by their secret societies, banded together to 
commit crimes with impunity. The seaports are largely invaded by natives 
of India, notably the “Klings” of Madras, known from their white turbans, 
while the Bengalees affect red ones. Malabar men, Arabs, Armenians, and 
other strangers, with Eurasians of different shades, and a sprinkling of Euro- 
peans, enter into the composition of this motley gathering. 

Politically, thepeninsula now shows less confusion. The northern provinces paid 
tribute to Siam, which here has lateiy transferred to Britain the states of Kelantan, 
Ivedali, and Trengganu, stretching across the promontory, tcj balance concessions to 
France. Other states in the centre are by way of being independent; under Malay 
chiefs, who do not always welcome European visitors, having taken from their 
southern neighbours the warning that an inch of foreign observation is like to 
end in an ell of superintendence. In the south several native .states, indeed, 
have more readily submitted to British “protection”, exercised through resi- 
dents bringing to bear upon their sultans a greater or less degree of wholesome 
pressure, with marked benefit to the prosperity of their subjects. Among them 
lie patches of territory coloured red in the map of good government, which form 
our Straits Settlements. Our protected vassals are Johore, opposite Singapore, 
and Pahang on the east coast, wdiich latter, with Negri Sembilan, Selangor, 
and Perak on the west, make up the group known as the Federated Malay 
vStates, more directly under British control, while the Sultan of Johore keeps 
an independence, limited as to his foreign relations, and justified by his zeal 
for progressive measures carried out with the advice of European officials over 
a state a little larger than Wales with a population not much above Cardiff’s. 
The population of the Federated Malay States, by the last census, was growing 
on to 700,000. Lumpor, in Selangor, .seems the largest town (35,000). 
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Penang-, or Prince of Wales Island, is the oldest of tlie setllemimts, havirig 
been in British hands for more than a centur\-. Pulo-Penan^ it is ( in nia|)s, ilie 
prefix meaning “island” in these seas, while the name comes from tJie penang; 
or arena palm, so frequent in its g-irdle of rich foliage, from whicli rises a peak 
nearly 3000 feet. At the foot lies the capital, christened Georgeti »\vn, but it ton 
is commonly spoken of as Penang" by the traders who seek its harotuir. I he 
whole island makes about 100 scpiare miles, and has some 100,000 inhaliitants, a 
motley mixture of races, with Chinese and Klings predominant. Coilee, |)e|)j)er, 
sugar, nutmegs, and many kinds of fruit llourish here in a warm el i mate, 
tempered by sea-breezes, while the forest- mantled Peak is renowned in those 
enervating- reg-ions as a beautiful and bracing sanatorium. Among us ricii 
vegetation Lady Brassey noted the extraordinary abundance of tfu- sensirivc- 
plant, grownng like a weed in grass and hedgerows, with creeping, priekling 
stems and “little flufly mauve balls of llowers” that shrinic u]:) out of sight at 
an approaching footstep, and leave a faint gray trail wiuu'e tin's has [lasst/d. 

Opposite Penang-, on the mainland, lies the Britisli ]u-ovince Welieslev, a 
strip of fertile land about 35 miles long, specially rich in sug.ir-cant', whieli 
could be cultivated more widely if it w-erc less tmre!ininerati\ i- in ilir preseni siau* 
of the market. To the south of this comes anotlier l)ii of Briiish lerriiora , Ivunw n 
as the Dindings, from a g'roup of islands on tlie coast, the largest of them exfnlled 
b}’ Mrs. Bishop as “ unspeakably lovely, . . . forest-covered in its deep .sntnmiu 
its rocky promontories running out into calm, det*]). grtMUi water, and fee-nutig 
almost land-locked bays, margined b\- shores of white coral sand, backed l)\' 
dense groves of coco-palms”. This scene, once a luiunl of pirates, is now 
peaceful enough, and has turtles’ eggs for one of its products. It was sliced 
off from the territory of the Sultan of Perak, who has welcomed British [tro- 
tection for his tvhole state, transformed by the help of Britisli oflicer.s who ha\'e 
their head-quarters at Thaiping, a town a little, way inland, connected with its 
port by a short railway. As an example of the conditions under which c!\-iliza- 
tion was introduced here, Mr. A. G. Rath bone (( a ml Tnanpiiig in 
Malaya), who had much to do with road-making in these nati\-e stales, men- 
tions that when a hospital was first opened at Tliaijiing it liad one e\-ening ati 
unexpected visitor in the shape of a rhinoceros, “which, entering at one end, 
walked calmly througdi one of the wards, passing between tlie beds of tlie 
astonished patients, and departed through the opposite doorwa\' without iiarm- 
ing anyone or doing any damage ’’—probably itself too much aslonisiu-d to heeki 
anything but the best way of escape from sucli an unlaniiliar scene. 

Farther down the coast comes the larger territory of Malacca, aliout a ciiv 
that is the oldest of all European settlements here, three centuries ago tlie i-liief 
port of those Eastern seas, as, long before, it was the capital of a great Ma lax- 
dominion. But under the Portuguese it fell into decay, typified bv rlieir ruined 
cathedral, that once rang with the appeals of St. Francis Xavier, and now- serves 
as a beacon for ships. Passing into the hands of the Dutch, IMalacca flourislied 
no better with Rip Van Winkles for masters; and now that its roomy Govern- 
ment House makes offices for British rule, the city still seems a Sleepy Hollow 
behind its island-studded harbour, where mosquitoes do most to keep its half- 
breed sons awake, and the largest and busiest part of the population, as elsewhere 
hereabouts, are Chinese, for their part much given to the letliargy of opium 
smoking, that feeds a profitable government monopoly. The houses of thest* 



far the most important place in this region, not only as the capital of our Straits 
Settlements, and a British naval station, but as a free port that attracts traders 
from all the eastern seas, where rival emporiums are so often barred by fiscal 
restrictions strangling the commerce they have been designed to nurse. Here 
only spirits and opium are taxed. This international market has a population of 
over 200,000, Chinamen predominating, with Mexican dollars for their chief cur- 
rency of exchange, now come down to the value of about 2.s\ 4^:/. In some parts 
of the interior, by the way, as in Abyssinia, the natives will trust no coins but the 
Austrian Maria Theresa dollars, which are struck by our Government for their 
use. The English, few in number, are masters here, where even a European 
servant or a private soldier expects a native punkah-puller or other attendant. 
The climate, equably warm, is enervating but not specially unhealthy, tempered 
by sea-breezes and frequent showers that make it tolerable to white men little 
more than a degree from the equator. The saying is that it rains at Singapore 
every day ; and so it does for parts of each day more often than not. There is no 


strangers contrast with the pile-built huts of the native Malays; these latter to be 
looked for chiefly in the background of rich jungles of canes and creepers, behind 
which rises Mount Ophir. The leading produce now seems to be tapioca rather 
than gold ; but it is not the fault of the land that its lazy dwellers turn it to no 
more profit. 

The leading part that once belonged to Malacca is now taken by Singapore, 
founded 1819, upon the site of an ancient capital, by Sir Stamford Raffles, whose 
statue so worthily adorns it. Standing on an island at the extremity of the 
Malay Peninsula, the “Lion City”, though less than a century old, has become 
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distinct rainy season hereabouts; but the three iiionths or our spnn.y and the Iasi 

tliree of the year are wetter than others. 

The gardened bungalows of merchants and olhcials cover the^ slu|ie,s < >1 
■wooded hillocks behind the city, whose various inhabilants have tiieir .se|)arau* 
quarters, and its suburbs straggle for miles into the luxuriant lorcsis thai 
the island. The European quarter seems the most dull and slei'pt- ; the 
are depicted by Mrs. Bishop as “ablaze with colour and motkyv with cosiimie T 
among a jumble of architecture, where Moslem mosques, Hindoo and ]:nnjdhi>t 
temples, and Chinese joss-houses are gathered about the spire ot an Knghsii 
cathedral. Singapore, indeed, is an omnium gatherunu not only o! M:da) a, l)ui 


of the whole East.' 

The author of that famous cruise of the Sunbeam dwells on tile railiani gh t\v 
of colour that strikes every stranger, Avliere our rare hotiiouse blooms run wild, ail 
the brighter for the “dim green twilight” ot the lorests that form a fiackgo nnici. 
The roads are shaded by flowering trees, such as die aatcia Jlambm'auii’, “ llai'm' 
of the forest”, with its clusters ot scarlet plumes round a goltien heari, C.tdmr 
trees have white waxy blossoms, streaked with crimson or yellnw. 1 hrm an- 
clumps of red, purple, and copper-coloured oleanders (went}' anti diii'lv leis high. 
The foliage is often almost hid by haunting para.site.s long tassels ol ordnds ami 
strangling arms of “parrot-blossomed” creepers, tl he}' swarm with Ijrigliiiv- 
coloLired birds, insects like lluttering flowers, and brown and gold lizards. In the 
Botanical Gardens, where this kaleidoscope of Nature is most riehl} sliow n, L.idv 
Brassey noted “pigeons more like parrots than cloves in the gorgeous rneialiie 
lustre of their plumage ”; and she found the \a;r}' jooullrc'-markei alive w ith 
brilliant birds, such as the scarlet lories “like a llame of tiny |tarrois not 

bigger than bullfinches, pheasants, jungle-cocks, and other lordlv birds, I'ieij'ung 
to make up a lively and noi.sy scene in a climate that makes it necessar\' to lArittg 


poultry alive to market. To the harbour, among steamers fi}-ing eveiw fiag of tlu;* 
world and brown-sailed Chinese junks, come island boats, the sides of which 
“cannot be seen for the multitudes of cockatexts, parrots, parrakeets, and bird.*^ "! 
all sorts fastened on little perches. . . . The decks are covered with sande.iw nt mI. 


The holds are full of spice, shells, feathers, and South .Scei [xeirl she! is.” Mrs. 
Bishop, also, has to tell of the “ fairy freights” of trading boats, loaded with sul)- 
marine treasures — “coral white as snow, or real, piidc, violet, in massive hranvhrs 
or fern-like sprays, fresh from their homes beneatli the* ciear warm wawzs, where 
fish as bright-tinted as themselves flash through them like ‘living light’. There 
were displays of wonderful shells, too, of pale rose-pink, and others with rainliuw 

tints which, like rainbows, came and went: nothing scanty, feeljle, or pale” - 

except the faces of Englishwomen exiled in this tropical paradised 

The fruit-market makes another spectacle, supplied as it is with all rlie 
varieties “whose generous juices are drawn from the moist and healed earth, and 


> " Eacli race has its own quarter— tliere is ‘ Kanipong Malacca’. ' Kampong Kling ‘ Kamsionq Sias-V. ' Kr ui;., 
China'. In one spot you are dazzled with the silks of India; in another the of lava .nv -i>r.-''a i-ui'.-C 

kaleidoscope: in another you are suffocated with an indescribable mixture ot Eastern seenis: in .oiu'.hn ,,n .ivi.Zh 
stench meets you, strange rainbow-like birds utter raucous cries, and the long, thin, hairv anii of a mn;’,;.! 

out between bamboo bars in deceptive friendliness; in another there is such a packed mass of jb th.it ro-- h ". 

know when your foot has left dry land. And all this mixed humanity exists in order and seemitv and .m- ui, -r u 
and thriving and, trading, simply because of the presence of English law and under the prote.-Jiun n| tli,. I'nnV,, ,] 
Remove that piece of bunting from Government House, and all that it signifies, and the whole communitr u-mh; 
pieces like a child s sand-castle when the tide rises. Its three supports are free trade, fair Lixatmn, .'ini ■■'..•i.-li.’n, 
justice among white, black, brown, and yellow, and these e-xist in the Far East under lire Frii".]; il ' 

Mr.Menry Norman’s /vrr " s * ■ ■ - 
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wliusf llavoiHs are vhe imprisoned rays of the .fierce sun of the tropics. vSucli 
i-ari-!tiads and j'fihes ot })ananas aiid pine-apples, such heaps of custard-apples and 
* Ijuili huaiis , such, a weahli ol g'old and green giving off fragrance!” ITere 
llu- ira\rllt‘r nia}- first try wdietlier lie loves or detests the durian, which can 
be found at Ivangoon or .Bangkok, but is more characteristic of the Malay 
regi'His. Ihis famous fruit is a melon as big as a large pine-apple, thickly set 
wiiii spikes, whiidi cause serious hurt to any head that may be in the wa\" when it 
conms fii.uvling duwn fr<.>in ilie liigh tree on which it grows. Another striking 
jicculiant}', wlit.m its liedgeliog armour comes to be opened, is a smell like putrid 
■fisii or ri..>t!(‘n i‘gy>, but tiie cream-coloured pulp about its egg-like seeds leaves 
a Hax'cc.r wlncii sunie tlunk most exquisite, while others never get over the first 
sugyf-'dtfn ot onions gone bad, and so.rne persons cannot bear even to be in the 
room vviih a durian, so much esteemed b\- others a.s the king of fruits. More 
generally pe.|)ular is thc' mangosteen, a kind of purple orange about the size 
of a ge!}-"ha.il, whost; bilter rind contains sections of white pulp, having an 
agreeable su bavidulous ila\a>ur, much ajipreciated in the Far East; but this fruit 
is su delicate filial it has not been found possible to bring it to Europe, 

Tile suil, wliert* cleared, is a good deal taken up by pepper and gambir 
jiiantai iems ; iiiit the wealtli of Singapore comes chiellv fr(.)m its position as 
a dis! riiiuiing c'entre fiu- the many productions of this region. The island is 
separaita] from ilie mainland 1.)}’ a. winding strait wliich looks rather like a lake 
or ri\fr, su narrow that at one time it is said tigers used to swim across it, taking 
toll from our sulijecis at llie rate almost of a man a day. On the other side is the 
natix’e slate of fi.ihore, wliich, under a ruler who has welcomed British advice, 
is making notable advance in order and prosperity; though as yet, in an area of 
c)Ooo sejuare miles, its population is hardly greater than that of Singapore, as the 
whole inhabitants of this peninsula, longer as it is than England, would not fill 
a quarter of London. 

The interior is little known, and awaits opening up by the railways which 
an* pn.ijectt.'d, and in some parts begin to be constructed from the coast. Already 
consideralile sti'etches of rail have been or are being laid, one of them connected 
b)\^ .steamer witli Penang. .A line runs across the island of Singapore to the 
strait. opj,)(.)sit(‘ tlie town of Joliore, wdience it is to l3e continued up the main 
promontor)', litiking u.)gether isi.slated l.)its of rail in the federated states, so as 
e\a.*ntual!)' to oj)en up a length of 400 miles. We ha\'e also made some good 
ruads; else, tlie main highways are tl.ie streams which wind througli these dank 
lfin-(‘.s!s. 1 lore we can liave no better .guide than Mrs. Bishop, whose “ Golden 
(...'hersoimse ” makes an album full of richlv - coloured pictures from these 
St >1 it tides. ' 

* f jni- r d(-.a;ril.iL‘s :i Ijoat journey l i}' niyht, where the windings and n.i.sbings of the river ttiroiigii lofty 

jungii.' tree.s were lit lU) ii)' "tlie pale greenish undulating light of fireflies, and the broad, red, waving .glare of torches 
llashing fuftillv ", then here and thei-e bv ilie faint glow of a luminous fuiygus lurking in the shadows. The nigiit was 
siiii, but bivihui from time lo time by i!ie long slirill cry of night lairds, by a hooting as of a steam-whistle in the distance, 
sail! to lie ilie voice of a ’urgo in-ankcy, Itv huge plunges and splashings of invisible alligators or elephants disturbed in 
drittking. In- ci'ie.s as of iioo >• gainboLs, or of liuuter and prey. “There were hundreds of mysteriou.s and uofiniiliar 
scands great and .small, .--ignilicaiu of the unknown beasts, reptile and insect world, which the jungle hide.s and then 
silcnci'.s. Sheei-ligl'itnin.g, very iiliie, revealed at intervals tlie strong stretim swirling past under a canopy of trees fallen 
and erect, wiili straight stcm.s one hundred and fifty feet liigh ])roba!:)ly, surmounted lay crowns of drooping branches; 
|),d!ii,s with their gn'ieeful plumage; lianas hanging, looping, twi.sting— their orange fruitage hanging over our heads; 
great lalack snags ; tlii' liilui, airy forms of our boatmen always straining to their utmost. ... 

“ I..),!.v broke in a hero y mist, which di.sapiieared magically at sunrise. A.s the .great sun wheeled rapidly above the 
hoi ir.on mid iikio-ii upon us with mercile.ss fierceness, all at once tlie jungle became vociferous. Loudly clattered the 
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From the Malay people a. name has been taicen not only 1)}' 111 is iiernnsuhi 
but by the archipelago to which it makes a stepping-srcme ; so some^ ncc-ounr ui 
them will form at once an appropriate conclusion to tlie jiresem sectioi! anti an 
introduction to the next. The Malays are a race who tliemsehes claim hm ilirir 
cradle the mountains of Sumatra, and have spread all (jver the sf uitli-eaaiei n aeas 
of Asia, where their soft, easy language, “the Italian of the East”, makes the 
commonest medium of communication; the “Lon Mala} that is, an it tJs<» 
takes a more elaborate form that has been christened the High ALda} . 1 m v 

appear to have been orig'inaily a branch of the g'reat Mongol lamii\ , w iii< li tin } 
“favour” in their Ioay stature, light-brown skin, straight black Itair, arui srariiv 
beard. The Malay branch has been shaped by the Mohammedan la.ith. whicli, 
long in reaching' this corner of the world — since Moslem missionaries \’oti‘ noi 
so active by sea as by land — became iirmly ingrafted here, to bear iruii ol 
a partial civilization among the people exposed to its influence. Li tlie intm'ior 
of the islands, indeed, this influence may be hardly ielt; and e\ery\vlirre iim 
Malay’s religion is apt to l-te an amalgam of wirious elements; but tlmMigii sr'hJom 
fanatical, he shows his loyalty to Islam by tlie resjieci in vvliiel! are indd lie,- 
Arabs here and there settled beside him, whom lie recognizes as his mmuers in 
making the best of both worlds; while a pilgrimagi' to Mecca gi’ces him social 
standing and tvhitewasli for a bad cliaracter as well as sjiiritual assumuec. 

Women are not so jealously secluded as in sonu' jiarts of ilic Abrliarmneilan 
world. Polygamy is a Malay institution, here as el.seuliere' Iseiii in elice!..: b} 
considerations of economy. In some parts, indeed, restriction seems to !)«• |Hit 
on marriage by the high price demanded for a wife, and tlie }’oimg man \\ iilioiit 
means can often win a bride only by an irregular union, legitimatized l)\ sei'\ irig 
in her father’s house, as Jacob served for Leah and Rachel. An insolvent debiur, 
also, becomes a slave to his creditor, so that sometimes a large part of tin* pojiu- 
lation has passed into a state of what may be called domestic sertriiiide raiher 
than slavery. A bitterer captivity was brought about by the piratical kidnapping 
common among the Malays, which in most parts Itas now been suppressed. '!'o 
the chiefs of their communities they are submissit’cly ofiedient, still inorf' to tlie 
force of public opinion, the Malay being, as a rule, a most sluggisli 1 'onst'rx atix o, 
unless when driven into revolt by lits of the revengeful passion ilun makes pan 
of his character. In general he is proud, lazy, taciturn, tenpieratr in diii, 
courteous but undemonstrative in manner, quick to take offence, .•nid rr.iudx” 
roused from his common mood of apathy to spasmodic daring; fuit among 
more blunt-mannered nations he passes for being treacherous and cruel railier 
than bold. His favourite weapon is the kris, a short, crooked snake-hke Ihacle, 
on the tempering and ornamentation of which he is a connoisseur; the broad 
straight cutlass called the parang is a more everyday instrument; and he* carries 
a spear when he cannot use firearms. Tlie indispensable garment at home is 
the sarong, a long, loose skirt, whiich, worn rather differently, serves for iiotl! 
sexes, who are often not easily distinguished unless by a handkerdiief or scarf 
knotted about the man’s head. The sarong, as well as the jacket worn abr)\ (‘ 
it in fuller costume, may be richly embroidered; and costly and showv orna- 

busy cicada, its simultaneous din, like a concentration of all the noise of all the looms in tlie world, Mutlmlv 
off into a simultaneous silence; the noisy insect world chirped, cheeped, buzxed, whistled; birds hallon-ni, 
whooped, scieeched; apes in a loud and not inharmonious chorus greeuid the sun; and rnonkcvs chatiered, veiled, 
hooted, quarrelled, and spluttered. The noise was tremendous. But the forest was absolutplv Mill evci'iit vhei! ‘-nr-n'* 
heavy fruit, overripe, fell into the river with a splash." ■ i ■ 
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as otliers to piracy; and emigrants of the race are now found as far off as our 
Cape Colony, but the mass seem content with a not-too-active life ensured them 
by the bounty of tropical nature. 

A feature in Malay life that has most struck Europeans is the peculiarity 
of running a-mok, or “amuck” as the word has passed into our language. 
Brooding over wrong or insult, this restrained, sullen nature seems liable to 
generate strange fits of nervous excitement which find their line of least resist- 
ance in an outburst of homicidal mania. The Malay thus possessed runs on 
like a mad dog, blindly hacking and stabbing at everyone he meets, till he 
falls exhausted by the vehemence of his passion, or is struck down by over- 
whelming force when the neighbours have rallied from the panic that sent them 
flying out of his path. The police of Batavia are equipped with forked instru- 
ments by which an a-mok-runner can be pinned to a wall and secured; else he 
is like to be shot or struck down on his werewolf career, perhaps after having 
fatally injured two or three dozen innocent persons. Another strange mental 


ments go to make up their holiday apparel. Their native ugliness they enhance 
by the chewing of betel, which distends the lips, and by a repulsive practice ot 
filing the teeth. The Malay’s house, of slight materials, he has often cause to 
build high above the swampy soil infested by plagues of animal life, where it 
may be seen standing up oil stilts like a railway signal-box, with a ladder for 
stairs, the open space below serving as stable, pig-stye, fowl-yard, and muck- 
heap. His agriculture, in such a climate, does not cost him much trouble. 
Some of the more enterprising Malays take as kindly to trading and seafaring 
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disease, to which Malay women are more subject, is lata, an hvst»*rica.{ aiii'ctii);} 
in which the patient is moved to imitate eveiatliin^- said rir cbnif* ijcfVire licr. 
screaming- out incessantly the name of the oljject tliat has distiirhfa:! Inm stmsfs. 
Thus Dr. H, O. Forbes relates how, when lie took a liite out of a, lianaiia, a 
servant so afflicted at once did the same by a piece of .soaii she was canwiiig; 
and again, coming on a lizard, this woman fell on all-fours to imitate tim 
creature’s motions, crawling after it through mud and mire. Another woman, 
startled by a snake, could not restrain herself from vibrating Iwr liiiger iji.-fom 
the leptile in imitation of its tongue, till she irritated it into striking hem widi 
fatal result. 


Gambling is also a vent for the Malay’s latent excitement. At this he will 
often lose all his belongings, even pla}- away the liberty of I'd in Sc If and Ids 
fondly. His fovourite sport is cock-fighting, the t-i!lages' being ke{)i. mdsv bv 
the crowing of the cocks, which to each home are such prouc{h---t,n*asur<‘d ' jw-i’s 
as the British miner’s bull-pup or the pig that pa\-s tlie Irish cormr's n-ni 
-Almost every da)'”, says Mr. Wallace, “there was 'a cock-lighi: in die sireet’ 
The spectators make a ring, and alter the long steel spurs are tied .m, muj tin- 
jwor animals are set down to gash and kill eacli otlier, tiie exciimimit is inimnnaa 
Those who^have made bets scream and yell and jump franticaiiv if tluw' tidnk 
the) ate going to win or lose, but in a very few minutes it is ail cnau-; du-rc is 
an hunah for the winners, the owners seize their cocks, the winning liird is 
caressed and admired, the loser is generalh- dead or veig liadh- vvoinuhai. and 
his^master may often be seen plucking out his feathers as Im walks a\va\', j>r,- 
paring ffl'm for the cooking-pot while the poor bird is still ahxe.” fdzards 
cockroachcws, and other creatures are sometimes trained, it aiiriears, Ui nmk,. }iiJ. 
same cruel sport for men. It should be said, on the other hand, linu: tltd.Mai.k^ 
you h Slow a love for manher games, among- which their shiii in fnn,i ,',f 
football has excited the admiration of Eng'lish travellers 

Gambling and cock-fighting- prove i.lveterate passfons of tl.e M.-.iav-, who 
else, m manneis and habits, allows himself to be modified In- fim Fin-nn,. ,„ 
masters under whom ,t may be his lot to live. Running a-m„k is nou .iot 
common m the protected bnttsh stiites, where sLtiverv lias iiee,, ahoiisi,,.,! 
geie the carrying of arms has quickly fallen into disuse sie„;iie-,„. I- „ 
of the new order under which a ,na„ no longer needs tl.e ,,,,,-e fv, ,- -- ii t'i 

at his side. Even the chewing of betel lien* i T . ' 

.1 . . ^ iltit ...itt.nih ti} ho UHlf if! 

among the rising generation, as the nitive nv,,!,. ■ 

,r u a 1 , ) ’•a luiuvt ,>sa.rou<>-s an- ri'ni-ircfi in- 

Manchester goods, and the whistle of the raihvav-e.nd,,. be-ds I - 
elephants and tigers from the dank Malayan jungles. " ‘ ‘ ' 
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We no\A' enter upon a region which in all recorded time has been insulated 
trom the rest ot the world, and owes little of its fame to the storied past. No 
.great religion, no woiid-famed dynasty, has arisen among the ten thousand 
islands ot the Eastern or Mala}' Archipelago. In Java and elsetvhere, indeed, 
tliere is abundant evidence of a former elaborate and powerful civilization, but its 
annals have perished, and its remains are ascribed by the natives of the present 
dav’ to the hatidiAt'ork of gods or demons. Such authentic history as the Malay- 
sian island-groups possess is mainly that of the contests which have been waged 
iti their wtiters b_v European nations amongst themselves, and even these have 
fo]- the most part l)ut a loctd and limited interest. The conflicts of the Spanish 
Mctin, the successive inAuisions and conquests of India, have permanently 
modified the development of civilization. It can hardly be said that the 
struggles for the treasures of the Spice Islands have written themselves very 
deeply on the general progress of the human race. To this statement an im- 
portant exception may have to be made in the near future. The United Slates 
have somewhat doubtfully undertaken new re.sponsibilities which seem likely to 
drag them into the work of colonization. The transference of the Philippine 
Islands from the htinds of an indolent and decaying power to those of the most 
pushing and progressive nation upon earth can hardly fail to be fraught with 
large issues both for the natives of those islands and for the American people. 

But if the interest of historical association be wanting to this Malay Archi- 
pelago, on no part of tlie earth’s surface have the charms of Nature been more 
lax isldy poured out, and there are few regions which furnish a fuller field of 
interest to the naturalist, the seismologist, the student of ethnology, or the 
seeker after scenes of unsurpassed Avonder and beauty. Travellers and poets 
have exhausted the resources of language in attempting to picture the splendour 
of those tropical seas and lotus-eating shores that fascinate imaginative spirits, 
fretted by commonplace formality, till, like Tennyson’s hero, they long to 
Avander— 


“On from island unto island, at the g'ateAvays of the day. 

“Larger constellations burning', mellow moons and happ)^ skies, 

Breadths of ti'opic shade and palms in cluster, knots of Paradise. 

“Never comes the trader, never floats an European flag', 

Glides the bird o’er lusti'ous woodland, swing's the trailer from the crag'; 

“ Droops the heavy-blossomed bower, hangs the heavy-fruited tree — 
Summer isles of Eden lying in dark-purple spheres of sea.” 
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The Eastern or Malay Archipelago are names given to that long spread of 
islands which lie.s hetwcsen Asia and Australia, and extends ioi o\e! j.ouo units 
from east to west, its extreme northern and southern limits being aJinut 
1300 miles apart. The Malay Peninsula, already dealt with, thougli aciualiy 
forming part of the mainland of Asia, belongs in climate, in natural [irodiH- 
tions, and indeed in all its main features, to this region. 1 wo of the islands. 
New Guinea and Borneo, are the largest in the world, excluding Australia and 
Greenland. Several others compare in size with tfie British Isles. I'liere art* 
nearly a score, on an average, almost as large as Aharkshire, and ox'er a liundri'd 
that would make smaller English counties. The lesser isles and islets are innu- 
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merable, many being mere specks and dots of land sown liere aru! there amitisi 
the spaces of the sea. In the intermediate channels often run strong and slufiing 
currents, adding' to the perils of an intricate navigation, l^tu'iig maifii\' alonp 
the line of the Equator, and washed by an ever-tepid ocean, the Arc'liipelag.a 
possesses a climate at once hotter and moister titan airy otlier region of equal 
extent, and to this source of fertility must be added (as regards a large niimher 
of the islands) the stimulation of volcanic energy,— a combination of causes 
fostering animal and vegetable life on a scale of exuberance liardly equalled 
unless in the tropical forests of South America. 

Two chief centres of volcanic action on the globe lie opposite eaclt otlier, 
one being in the north-west corner of South America, the other covering a con- 
siderable part of this archipelago, — 


“A land of old up-heaven from the abyss 
By fire to sink into the tibyss ag'ain 

Java, the Garden of the East and the richest of all tropical islands, oives its 
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■\’ery existence to the same forces by which it is still occasionally devastated. It 
contains probably a larger number of volcanoes, active and extinct, than any 
other district of ec:[ual extent. The belt of present volcanic activity may be 
roughly indicated as passing' tliroug'h Sumatra, Java, Sumbawa, Flores, and 
Timor, then trending northwards to the Moluccas and the Philippines. All 
along this line, and lor a considerable distance on each side of it, earthquakes 
are of frequent occurrence, most of them, indeed, comparatively slight, but 
shocks destroying whole villages happen in some part of this region almost 
every year. The volcanic eruptions are sometimes on a scale of appalling- 
magnitude. Ill Java, in 1772, a whole mountain was blown up, and a large 
lake left in its place, forty villages being swept away. In Sumbawa, the great 
eruption of 1815 cost the lives of myriads by fire and famine following a cloud 
of ashes that darkened the air to fall thickly upon earth and sea for 300 miles 
around. Tlie island of Makian, one of the Moluccas, like many others here, 
■consists practically of a great volcanic crater. This had slumbered peacefully 
for 215 years, and was believed to be extinct. It was clothed throughout with 
vegetation, and twelve populous villages had been built upon its slopes. In 
,1862 it burst forth ^vith rene^ved fury, and most of the inhabitants perished. 
The crops of Ternate, 40 or 50 miles away, and those of many of the other 
islfinds, were almost completely destroyed by the ^xist volume of ashes which 
the neighbour v'olcano cast forth. 

These are only a few examples of such volcanic disturbances as have left 
frequent traces of devastation long forg-otten. In our own time came what seems 
the most disastrous and far-reaching catastrophe of the kind on record, when 
the mountain island of Krakatau, between Sumatra and Java, after two centuries 
of quiescence, was half-blown away by a series of eruptions said to have been 
felt in some form or other all over the globe. For more than three months in 
the summer of 1SS3 its explosions went on, culminating at the end of August 
in three days of subterranean bombardment, during which hell seemed literally 
to break loose on the earth. In the first weeks the Dutch of Batavia had made 
steamboat excursions to witness the phenomena; but they might well be willing 
to keep at a distance, when the climax of uproar was heard at Buitenzorg, too 
miles off, like the continual firing of cannon close at hand, so violent as to 
break windows here. “Compass-needles spun around and around, barometers 
irose and fell, clouds of sulphurous vapours half-strangled the people in the gloom 
of that awful Sabbath night, and no one slept with this dread cannonading and 
the end of the world seemingly close, at hand.” The whole night of the 26th 
August having thus been made terrible, the next day was turned into night by 
a column of smoke and ashes that is calculated to have risen to a height of 
17 miles or more. About 4 cubic miles of the island being blown into the air, 
the sea is believed to have poured into its burning side so as to cause the final 
explosion. It was then that a huge seismic wave arose, sweeping the shores of 
the strait and overwhelming towns and fields in an instant. Ships making their 
way through the sulphurous cloud and hail of red-hot stones were suddenly 
flung on their beam-ends or pitched up in a manner that may have saved them 
■from sinking, since thus came to be thrown off the mass of ashes by which their 
decks were overwhelmed and their rigging set on fire ; others were scorched into 
helpless wreck by the floating conflagration. A man-of-war ■was carried nearly 
.2 miles inland and left 30 feet above the level of the sea. One officer gives us a 
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lively account of that nig-ht of thundering blackness pierced by nal bglitnings, 
and how next morning lie caught sight of a town, its pier crowded wiili j)eo|)le. 
then in a moment town and people had been overwhelmed. “ Reefs rose dear 
from out the deep sea-bottom where formerly the waters iiad liwen uniaihonu-d, 
while islands disappeared, dragged down into tlie bov'cls ol: the oc'seun. ^ Not 

till the aSth did ilie 



inferna! tumult die 
out, and a sickly tw i- 
light sliovnd the ruin 
it had icorlo'd. 

The loss (A life 
will never b*' exacih' 
known, but it is sup- 
posed not to liu’cc 
been less titan go.ocss. 
In the liarliour (tf 
Batavia pun dee la„\' so 
thick: tiuu;, rnmi <:;o'uid 
put down I'lianivS ami 
walk u|:)on die sea. 
The din made iiseh' 
heard in India and, 
Australia, (,wen iar- 
liter. .Asltes t,)f die 
erujilimi fell in die 
island of I'imttr, i acio 
miles awa\u Ovm" a 
year later th(,;v came 
drifting v„>n tht^ shores 
of Soutli-ea.st A,fri(„:a, 
where the wuslt of die 
great tidtil wa,ve hatl 
been clearly hdi, as 
at Cafte .Muni, aiul, 
it i.s .said, a,.s iar as 
the Itnglislt C'ltannel. 
The dislurfianct' 
the air, nwerl’tera.ting 
round the world, was 


marked at all metiasr-- 

ological stations. And as one of the f£ir-.spread effects of this eruption, die 
fine dust hanging in the upper atmosphere is understood to have coloured tlto.se 
brilliant sunsets so remarkable in England during the autumn of 1883. 

If words fail to paint the awful grandeurs of an eruption, it is almost as im- 
possible to bring before the eye the glories of tropical vegetation, where leagues of 
country are covered by gigantic trunks as by grass, huge mountains are wrapped 
in evergreen verdure, their barren cliffs half-hidden by a net-work of creepers, 
rivers are almost choked by masses of aquatic plants and arched in hv gloomy 
vaults of foliage; and often those vast forests remain unexplored, because a way 
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has almost to be dug out of their tang'led thickets b)'' painful labour for every 
yard of progress. Net imagination may exaggerate the beauty of such scenes, 
wfiere densit)' and hugeness ot torm make the striking features rather than 
loveliness or brilliancy of colour. Air. AA^'allace points out that the gorgeous 
sliows ot tropical flowers, gathered as into a bouquet in our hothouses, are not 
found together in their native wilds, and will seldom be seen in such masses as 
to impress the eye. Sometimes brightly-coloured flowers are lost in the endless 
monotony of shade. He himself has wandered for days in the forest without 
coming upon any flower so fine as a hauthorn or a honeysuckle; and he has 
nex’er seen in the tropics “such brilliant masses of colour as even England can 
shoAv in her furze -clad commons, her heathery mountain -sides, her glades of 
wild Iryacinth, her fields of poppies, her meadows of buttercups and orchises 
The prevailing hue of tropical plants is “sombre green”. The observer, 
indeed, seldom gains a ihvourable position for beholding the richest blooms, 
tliat climb far above his head, turning their faces towards the sunlight glowing- 
above tfie roof of foliage. The best display of colour 'will be from some point 
o\'eriooking the blossomed tree-tops, or in some opening of shade that lights up 
the crowd of creeping flowers. And the gigantic flowers of this region often 
want sweetness and delicacy of colour. The Rafflesia, perhaps the largest known, 
rims almost entirely to a fleshy cup a yard or more broad, w^^eigliing from 12 
to 15 pounds, which after a few days begins to putrefy and becomes foully 
infested by insects. 

The fiuge trees of the tropics are often valuable not only for their timber, 
but fe)r the gums the}^ exude to be turned to such good account in the arts of 
more civilized lands, while their bark, lesser stems, and leaves are of many uses 
in the housing and clothing of the people. The region abounds also in fruits, 
sometimes peculiar to it, sometimes introduced, as in the case of the pine-apple, 
it is to be said in general that the richest fruits do not grow to perfection wild, 
but are more or less indebted to cultivation. Even the cocoa-nut, stretching its 
branches to the sea, that so easily bears its kernel from strand to strand to thrive 
naturally on almost all the islands, is also planted and tended, for if not kept 

^ Mr. Wallace has every riglit to be listened to on tropical aspects ; but some travellers appear to liave been more 
luttky in llieir observations. Mrs. Bishop has a keen eye for colour, and she thus presents the wonders of a forest 
in Uie Peninsula: — “The great bamlaoo towers up along tlic river-sides, in its feathery grace, -and behind it the 

much-prized Malacca cane, the rattan, creeping along the ground or climbing trees and knotting them together, with it,s 
tough strands, from a hundred to twelve hundred feet in length, matted and inatting together; wliile ferns, selaginellas, 
and lycopodiums struggle for space in which to sJtow their fragile beauty, along with liardier foliaceotis plants, brown 
and crimson, green and crimson, and crimson flecked with gold; and the great and lesser trees alike are loaded with 
trailers, ferns, and orcliids, among which huge masses of the elk-horn fern and the shining five-foot fronds of the 
Aspleuium Nidus are e\-ery\vhere conspicuous. Not only do orchids crowd the branches, and the hoya cartiosa, tlie 
yam, the blue - blossonted Thunbergia, the vanilla {?), and other beautiful creepers conceal the steni.s, while nearly 
every prarasitic growth carries another parasite, but one sees here a filament carelessly dangling from a branch 
sustaining- some bright-hued epiphyte of quaint mocking form; then a branch as thick as a clipper’s mainmast reaches 
across the river, supporting a festooned trailer, from whose stalks hang, almost invisibly suspended, ova! fruits 
almost \'ermilion-coloured ; then again the beautiful vanilla and the /wya carnosa vie with each otlier in wreathing 
the same tree; trr an audacious liana, with great clusters of orange or scarlet blossoms, take.s possession of several 
trees at once, lighting up the dark greenery with its flaming splotches ; or an aspiring trailer, dexterously linking its 
feebleness to the strength of other plants, leaps across the river from tree to tree at a height of lOo feet, and, 
as though in mockery, sends down a profusion of crimson festoons far out of reach. But it is as useless to attempt 
to catalogue as to describe. To realize an equatorial jungle one must see it in all its wonderment of activity and 
stillness — the heated, steamy stillness through which one fancies that no breeze ever whispers, with its colossal 
flowering trees, its green twilight, its inextricable involvement, its butterflies and moths, its brilliant but harsh-voiced 
Irirds, its lizards and flying foxes, its infinite variety of monkeys — sitting, hanging by hands or tails, leaping, 
grimacing, jabbering, pelting each other with fruits ; and its loathsome saurians, lying in wait on slimy banks under 
tire mangroves .”— Golden Chersonese. 
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clear of overhang-ing neighbours it will not bear its full burden ol liard}’ fruit: 
and here and there, in what seems wild "wood, a fetish doll ma,_y be found atniched 
to the trunk, as a sign that the produce is clainred hy some owner, wlm turns 
it to so many purposes. The young nut supplies l 30 th food and drink; tin- sa|) 
ferments into wine; the liiisky fibre makes cordage; tlie scrapings (S trie siiells 
are burned for pigment; and the pulp, when uneatrdide according to Mala\' taste' 
— the only state in which we know it — is boiled for the oil tlial, as wadi as 
entering into their food, forms the common illiiminant of native homes, iludr 
simple lamps being perhaps a glass tumbler, with a piece of pith floating in it 
for a wick. Mr. Wallace mentions one ingenious use for the sludl, tornied liy 
sailors into a water-clock: in a bucket of water floats lialf of a scraped siiell, witli 
a small hole bored in the bottom through which a fine thread of wau'r scjiiirts u|i, 
till at the end of an hour, so exactly is the filling of the shell cah’ulated. ii sinlvs 
in the bucket. Travellers have often noted a less striking |3rout of Malay 
ingenuity in the way monkeys are trained to climb the trees and iiring dciw n 
the nuts for their master. The banana is anotlier common fruit, growing in ns 
many varieties as apples, and easily cultivated in projionion to I'nr i'(>od if 
supplies. Other characteristic ones, the durian and tlie rnangosicen. liawa- iii-cn 
already pointed out in the market of Singapore ; and others will bcsi i)*- inaniionwi 
in connection with the islands where they chiefly thrive. 

The Avonders of animal life are not less profuse than tliose of ilir \ (•grtal:>!i‘ 
Avorld. Beasts of prey and troops of monkeys are found close u|)n!! ilie iiabi- 
tations of men. Brilliantly-plumaged birds flit like living flanws ihrougli ilir 
twilight of the forests, that harbour wing-ed and stinging pests, froni \Tnoiunus 
and monstrous snakes to greedy leeches which leap from tlu^ lr«‘es nn in nirn's 
bodies, and the tormenting mosc|uito that takes its small toll of liIfMal. T'iirre 
are gorgeous insects, such as that butterfly, seven inches across its A'clveiw lAlacf: 
and fiery orange wings, which, Mr. Wallace confiesses, excited him alrnns-, m 
fainting wdien he first captured a specimen. In some of the islands, Lee; lew 
grubs, dragon-flies, and so forth are so large and numerous as to make |iarr of 
the people’s food. The pellucid Avaters SAvarin witli myriads of stnuige!A--sha})A‘d 
and rainbow-hued creatures. But of the fauna Ave cannot Iwre s[:u‘ak in genera.l, 
so varied are the species on different islands. 

This consideration brings us to a discovery of modern limes, whit’!) has 
made a great change in our vicAv of the archipelago tliat on ihu niai) h aas 
homogeneous. Its eastern and its Avestern portions appt-ar io }]a\f lu-cn a! 
some more or less remote epoch connected respectively Avitli the nuunlarid of Asia 
and Avith Australia. The long labours that gained A. R. Wallace In’s fanu' as a 
naturalist have gone so feir to establish this division, that “ Wallace’s lane” is 
a familiar expression for an invisible boundary Avhich passes betAAeen the small 
islands of Bali and Lombok, nortliAvards betAveen Borneo and Celebes, ifien io 
the eastAvard of the Philippine group. This boundary is formed hv a depth of 
sea, elseAAdiere so comparatively slialloAV that in manA’- parts a slight uyiheaval 
would again unite the islands to the continents from Avhich thev liaAe lieen 
separated. The nati\^e traditions vaguely represent some of the islands as having 
been once joined on to their neighbours; but it is the distribution upon them of 
plants, and still more of animals, that best shoAvs their original connection. The 
seeds of plants may be Avafted far by the Avind, or carried in the droppings of 
birds. Birds themselves have greater poAAmr of locomotion, and some cjuadriipeds 
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might contrive to find their wa)' across a narrow space of sea, as tigers are said 
to ha\'e swum the strait separating Singapore from the mainland. But when we 
find tigers extant in Sumatra, and none of the species in New Guinea, we may 
conclude, from a concurrence of such instances, that these islands have been 
]3eopled from diflhrent continents. Minor differences between the fauna of related 
islands can sometimes be explained by the date, more or less remote, of the 
separation, while sometimes they are perplexing' enough to make a crux in 
the theory, not yet satisfactorily explained away. Sometimes there appears a 
mingling of the characteristic forms of either region. Let us take a striking- 
instance of zoological contrast. The tAvo largest islands of the Archipelago, 
Borneo and New Guinea, are both Amry similar in their climate, vegetation, and 
general features, as in the absence of volcanic force. We should expect their 
fauna to be, if not identical, at least closely allied. On the contrary, they are, 
with few exceptions, different from each other, but similar to the animals in the 
one case of Southern Asia, in the other of Australia. 

Ethnology has the same story to tell in substance, though here the dividing- 
line is somewhat less precisely indicated. Even uncivilized man has the 
power of transporting himself over narrow channels; and the Malays, as a more 
advanced race, have encroached somewhat on the old bounds of their eastern 
neiglibours. The praus, in which they are fairly skilful navigators, have 
carried them far on errands both of commerce and of piracy. In islands about 
the dividing-line, mixed marriages, and irregular unions between native women 
and foreign traders, have produced a hybrid race to complicate the question of 
origin. Another perplexing element is a substratum of prehistoric aborigines, 
perhaps OA'erlaid by Malay invasion. But as aa^c clraAv toAvards Australia Ave find 
the islands undoubtedly peopled to a large extent by Avoolly-hairecl Papuans, 
akin to the inhabitants of Melanesia. 

This distinction, noAv clearly recognized, suggests hoAv the name Malay 
Islands, still sometimes giA-en to this archipelago, is an unsuitable one, unless 
in so far as the Malays supph^ its prevalent stock. These islands, hoAveAmr, are 
so connected in popular ideas, and haA'e such a real entanglement of relations, 
that it seems best to treat them together, though through them runs the division 
betAveen tA\m continents. Politically, also, their state is a little iiiAmlved. But 
the dominant poAver here is that of Holland, to which most of the principal 
islands in Avhole or in part have long been reallA'^ or nominally subject. 
Originally, as in the case of our Indian empire, these distant possessions were 
acquired b}' a Com pan a", then they passed into the hands of the state, and are 
noAv ruled by a machinery of Dutch Residents, Assistant-residents, and Post- 
holders overlooking natiA^e sultans, rajahs, regents, and other officials, all under 
a GoA'ernor-General Avith Auceregal authority. The seat of his poAA-er is JaAxi, 
Avhere are found five-sixths of the 60,000 Dutchmen scattered through the islands. 

British interests are represented by traders and officials in Borneo; and far 
to the south-Avest of the archipelago is the remote group of the Cocos or Keeling 
Islands, taken possession of three-quarters of a century ago b}-" a Scotsman 
named Ross, knoAvn as “ King- of the Cocos Islands”, Avhose family still exercises 
a beneficial despotism here, combining a mission of ciAnlization Avith a trade in 
cocoa-nuts and oil. These islets, a ring of some score of coral reefs, inhabited 
by a feAv hundred imported Malays, became knoAvn through DarAvin’s stay at 
them in 1836; and more recent visitors speak highly of the AA'elfare and good 
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management of the little community, whose outlying ocean-girt lionie has bee 
taken under the wing of our Straits Settlements, along witli llie nearer C lirisim; 
Island (200 miles S. w. of Java), wiinable for its phos|)hate liecls. 


fava, “a belt of emeralds strung along the Itquaror”, is die richest ol these 
tropical islands, and far the most valuable ot the Dutcli possessu-ms. Phiuglied 
up by the volcanic peaks that run through it, many ot them still in acuviyw ;ind 
watered by countless streams, it has a luxuriantly fertile soil, while loHv mi.untain 
altitudes modily its equatorial climate, so that Sooo feet above ilie sea ap{.>ear 
familiar European plants, such as violets and buttercups. I'he liigJiesi jinun. 
near the eastern end, is over 12,000 feet. In the valleys and on the rslains gr. m' 
rice, coflhe, sugar-cane, indigo, tobacco, tea, and the sjiices ciiaracierisiic ni ihis 
region. The necessaries of life are so abundant tha,t, thougii a. great [tan uf bite 
country is still covered by forests, a pojmlation beliiwed u.) be iweiuv-niiu: 
millions occupies an area of about 50,000 square miles, without ilie iiel|i i.r tiie 
manufactures that make Belgium not quite so thick!}- [lormlateil in laeqHirut.ei m 
its size. The length of the island is about 600 miles, its li.readtl! in ihe eemre 
being 60 miles. 

The main stock of population is IMalay, wlticli in flut rnnuniainoiis ve.Nieni 
end, under the name of Sundanese, has remained purer from admixture'; timi 
the Madurese at the east end show a certain sturdier fibre of ciiara.riei'. 1 Isr 
central mass have been tamed and civilized by a Eliridoo cornjuesi ttf shd dam, 
whose monuments are the wonderful ruined temples so thick on. surriu jjari.s of 
the island, testifying to a state of society at least as enlightened as ihat v hich. 
raised the Pyramids of Egypt. In the fifteenth centurv came an Aral:) invasitm, 
which has coloured the national character and religion, though the blctiiamrm,- 
danism of Java, as in other parts of the .Archipelago, often seems Hide more ilian 
a veneer of orthodox practices over the natural supersdtions, especiaih' clin-ihlirt] 
among certain communities that seem to represent an alioriginal cliTncm. TTu> 
people on the whole are remarkably intelligent. Their languagt*. vvidi its diuder-ts 
and its double Ibrm for ceremonial and familiar use, shows tract's <:>( llimloo infbi- 
ence; and there is a sacred script, like Sanscrit, wliidi preserves sum*' lugmKla.rc 
literature. The beaugy of Javanese writing is noticeable, as is il:ie naiic^nal 
taste in colour and decoration. The works of a native |:)ainier, Radcn Salebi, 
are not unknown in Europe, where indeed he was educated. Tlie peo|)le are 
apt in the arts of boat-building, pottery, tanning, weaving, t'mbroidtu-ing anti 
dyeing and painting cloth, and the making of elaborately-ornaniesileci wc'apons. 
They are also industrious agriculturists, well practised in irrigation. As to 
character, they have impressed tra\’ellers more favourably than most fuJiur 
Asiatics; under the present conditions of peace and security, at all events, 
they prove temperate, orderly, and perhaps too submissive subjects to their Dutcli 
masters. About the towns especially, their own blood is much alloyed bv a 
half-caste infusion, as by the immigration of Chinese, Arabs, Hindoos, and other 
strangers, with whom the natives intermarry freely to make a fairly happv 
family. The Chinese settlers at present number over a quarter of a million, who, 


bringing wives from tlieir own country, go on growing more numerous than 
welcome. 



liarly in the histoiy of European colonization Java was visited by Portu- 
guese adventurers ; but they do not seem to have suspected the wealth of this 
island. About the end of the sixteenth century it began to be nibbled at by 
the Dutch, the English also making a settlement here, which was withdrawn 
a century later, after the Dutch had fairly established themselves and Avent on 
acquiring territory by successive wars. When Plolland passed under the 
dominion of Napoleon, this con- 
quest was hir from complete; 
and such as it W'as fell easily 
into the hands of the power 
that ruled the waves while the 
French remained masters of 
Europe. From iSii to i8i6 
Ja\'a was a British colony, ad- 
ministered bv Sir .Stamford 
Raftles, whose wise policy in 
that short time did more to settle 
and develop the island than the 
Dutch had done in a century. 

This active-minded English- 
man, Ibunder of the Zoological 
Gardens of London, made him- 
self so beloved by the natives, 
that long after his death they 
looked for him to come as a 
deliverer, like King Arthur or 
the Emperor Barbarossa; but 
he had vainly represented to the 
home-gox'ernment the value of 
SLicli a possession. After the 
general peace \ve gave back 
java to Holland, which nou^ 
governs it by a double ma- 
chinery of European officials 
“advising” the native princes, 

“ Regents” as they are termed, 

and headmen chosen by the communities. On the whole the people seem well 
broken in to this subjection; their highest ambition is that of holding posts under 
the Dutch government; and wdiat disaffection still smoulders here is cherished 
by the fanaticism of Moslem priests. The Dutch are cold, to say the least of it, 
about the spread of Christianity among the natives, judging their owm religion 
good enough for them, wdth the special merit of keeping its faithful votaries sober. 

So far the management of Holland’s colonies is not unlike ours in India; 
but there appears more than one important difference. The Dutch oftener fix 
themselves for life in a land whose climate allows them to rear their families ; and 
here are found Europeans who have belonged to the country for generations, 
as is now the case in our Australian colonies. While the white-skinned aris- 
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tocracY exact from the natives a crouching respect tliat ajiuizes even our haugiitv 
Anglo-Indians, these masterful Christians liaru- not altogetiier escaped th.e shift is 
of exile in a relaxing climate among a too-mucli-goN'erned i3(a.)plf, .so that tlua-s* 
seems some danger of their losing the qualities ot a ruling race. I’.ngiishnu' n, 
who in the East make a religion of clean shirts and ol sports as of cluirch-going, 
find fault with the Dutch sahibs for a slovenliness, a. plrvsica! laziness, and ;i 
tolerance of half-caste degeneration, that may foreshadou' their falling towards 
the native level, as the Portuguese colonists have done. (Jtlicr observers niain- 
tain the moral tone to be not loAver than in an English colony, and judge more 
leniently the love of ease that makes Dutch ladies loll about all day in seini-naiix e 
deshahille; but it seems agreed that Batavian society wants rehncnieni a.nd 
elevating influences. 

The prosperity of the colony was long delayed li}' a polic)' ol mono|}s'lv rsnu 
forced labour, which oppressed the people without much enricliing ilif goxmrn- 
ment. During our short ownership Sir Stamford Raffles rcdmaned iliis sysifm 
by the bestowal of commercial freedom and jieasant propriftctrship, ag.'nn wiili- 
drawn by the Dutch. Afterwards they introduced tlie nuich-dc baita! “culture 
system”, by which the. cultivators svere ibrced to work in parim,Tsh!p wint ilto 
state. This, hotly denounced on the one hand as slaver}’ wiiltum ilir name, and 
on the other upheld as the best w’ay to get work out of a sliiggi.'^li pfoj’de, 
for a time seemed a profitable source of revenue, wluch, howcvfr,, is i:)fiug 
abandoned for direct taxes in lieu of personal service. Upiuni and salt aru Ntill 
government monopolies; but the growtli of coffee, once tha niosi Iiicrai i’. c 
monopoly, is now allowed to be carried on by private |)laniers, a |)rivdlfg(‘ of 
less importance since outside competition has low-ered tlie value uf ibis crof) a.s 
that of sugar. Tea and cinchona, and the culture of the cocliineal insr'cr, have 
been introduced, with other experiments, the value of wliidi will be i3eu:er 
estimated now that enterprise is given free pla\’ to develop the extraordiiuirv 
natural resources of the country. In return for its somewhat too ytaternal 
restrictions the colonial government has spent liberally on roads, railways, and 
other public rvorks, by which most parts of the island are now opeiifal uj) to 
travel. Thus it begins to come within the scope of 'Jinglish lourisis of sin.- leas 
adventurous kind, who will find here all reasonaltle furtherance on cniuliiivin id 
taking out the permits required by the authorities. Tlie cnrreruw is Dtiicli 
gulden, worth two francs, divided into cents. 

The most populous commercial totvn in Java, and its Ixest |)ort, is Siia.ai)ava, 
near the east end, opposite the large dependent island of .Madura, whicli slielters 
this harbour. Hence a railway runs to the inland Solo or Surakarta, ilu* nabo’e 
capital, that has a population about as large as Surabaya’s (lyyi.ooo), but is of 
importance only as seat of a puppet emperor, who lives in idle state, with a Dimii 
resident to pull his strings. In the same part of the island, Jokjokarla is tlie 
of another native prince enjoying the title of sultan. At Solo, railway lines fork 
to Samarang, a port on the north, and Chilatjap, another on tlie south coast. 
Then from the latter the line goes on to Batavia, the capital, situated towards the 
north-west end, only two days by steamer from Singapore. 

These lines keep as much as possible on the plains, where passengers get 
an idea of the extraordinaiy richness and populousness oi the country, ‘‘ a 
combination of the loveliest portion of England and of the Tyrol ”, opened up 
by well-made roads, fenced and shaded, provided with post-stables at frequent 





intervals, and with bridges or raft-ferries over the streams. The roads often 
ap]:)t‘ar thronged with people in clean and gaily-coloured clothes: men leading 
pack-ponies of the pretty little “sandal-wood” breed so common here, women 
carrying loads on their heads, naked boys astride or stretched out asleep on the 
backs ol buflaloes, or paddling in rich brown mud a match to the colour of their 
skins. A striking feature of costume is the enormous plaited and lacquered hats, 
that serve both for parasol and umbrella. Groves of bananas and bamboo shelter 
old villages, dotted upon a chequer-board of green and golden fields, where 
sowing goes on side by side with reaping at all seasons. Every foot of ground 




Native Market, Java. (From a photograpli) 


seems to be turned to account. The hills present a peculiar feature of Javanese 
agriculture in the way they are covered with terraced rice-fields, through which 
rills of water are distributed, so that a whole mountain-side appears as if “etched 
with myriad fine green lines of verdure, wrinkled around and around with the 
curving parapets and tiny terraces that retain the flooded hanging gardens”. Not 
the least beauty of this country is the way in which all shades of green are 
mingled by the gifts of an almost perpetual summer. From March to October, 
indeed, dry blasts from the Australian deserts bring to the eastern end a partial 
withering, soon overflowed again with fresh verdure, though sometimes a dis- 
astrous drought will be prolonged in exceptional years. At the opening of the 
wetter season the moonsoon may behave boisterously to make up for lost timej 
but most of the rain comes down in regular afternoon showers, as if from a well- 
managed watering-can. The Batavia district at the western end is kept watered 
almost all the year through, 

Batavia, the capital of the Dutch East Indies (population over 100,000), is 
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no\v nearly three centuries old, but the city has shilled its position iiiland Irom its 
original unhealthy site, while, as the shore-line kept advancing so as to ruin the 
old harbour, a new one has been made some miles away, communicaiiug with 
the town by rail, and by a river, whicli the DutcJi liawe duly tamed to look like 
one of their own canals. Three chiet cjuarters are distinguished — tiie old ('lose- 
built business streets; the Chinese town in the centre, where tlie |:)eopl(.‘ are most 
thickly massed ; and the more roomy suburb ot AA' eltevreden, in rvhich the Dutch 
officials and merchant's have their homes, all fringed oil b}^ tlie liamboo luits of 
the Simdanese natives of this end of the island. iMr. Basil AVorsfold, in his 
f'Tr//' to Java^ thus gives us a general impression : — 

“The pavements are of red brick, and the roads covered witl'i a reddisli dust; 
indeed, the prevailing tone of the wdiole place is a warm red-brown, \'aried by 
salmon-pink and green masonry, and generously interspersed with briglit yellow, 
deep crimson, and olive-green foliage, though not unfrequently a. spreading 
waringin-tree or a group of leathery palms overtops the general mass. Additional 
colour is given the natives, 'wlto are clothed in light cottons and silken siuit.s ol 
delicate tones and graceful shapes, carried 'with an eas\’' carelessness and unkiiliiig 
novelt)' of combination. Sonretiiiies they are gatliered into darls-brown masses 
round the base of someone of tlie many bridges wliich span the rix'cr t.w «;an.als, 
prepared for tlie luxury of the tropics — an afternoon liathe. 

“All three quarters are possessed of a separate lietiut}'. 'Die elabi ,tr,-ite1y- 
carved pediments and ponderous doors, the heavy balconies and eavi-s of the 
houses, give an old-world quaintness to the first, whicli is enlianced by the cnjw ti 
of many-shaped and variously-coloured boats that line the quays tliat front tlie 
offices on eiflier side of tlie great ri\'er. Notliing could lie more deliglitful 
than the setting of the red-tiled roofs, with tlieir dragon-decorated ridges and 
parapets, on the wooden trellis fronts and canvas blinds of the Chinese luiuses. 
A'Veltevreden, too, is not without attractions. The liroad porticoes of dazzli ng 
white, with their Ionic columns and marble floors, are often set in a fair surround- 
ing of green trees. The compounds and gardens are ahvax’S x'erdatit, and 
sometimes radiant xvith bright-leaved shrubs and flowers. Espec'iallA- die liroaci 
green-covered squares and the wide roads arched with noble trees S])eak oi 
coolness and repose in a hot and w'ear}' land.” 

The same traveller tells us that tlie Stadtiiaiis, or town-hall, is just siuii an 
edifice as may be seen in any town of Holland. Other notable liuildings are tlm 
Dutch church, the clubs, and the museum containing a very full ei Imological 
collection from the whole archipelago. Weltevreden li.-is two I'jarks, or 'wliai in 
India would be called maidaus) and one of them, the ‘Mdiier/oa-p/eiih recalls tlie 
short-lived modern union of the Netherlands by a column croxvned xvitli die 
Belgian lion, in honour of xvhat a grandiloquent Latin inscription describes as the 
great Belgian victory of Waterloo. The larger park, shaded by fine avenims and 
surrounded by public buildings, is the Koiiings-plein, on which Engiisli residents 
play cricket, tennis, and now even golf, setting an example to the lazier Dutclg 
wdio will not take the trouble to dress themselves for company till the cool of 
evening, having snoozed axvay the hot afternoon after the mid-da\' meal called 
“rice-table”, the Javanese tiffin, at which rice makes the basis for a mess from 
some dozen or more dishes. 

Private houses are almost all of one story, with large airy rooms and shad_v 
verandahs. Here, as in India, carriages are a point of respectability; and the 
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lordly race goes attended by obsequious menials, who, as all over Eastern 
colonies, ansAver to the English word “boy”. The costume of Batav'ian ibotmen 
may excite a smile, such line liveries do they display above bare leg's, with a 
needless Ituropean hat perched on the top of the narrow native turban. Some 
of the finest ec[uipag'es and the best-furnished houses belong' to Chinamen, who 
form a considerable though separate element of Batavian life, since, by patient 
industry and unscrupulous cunning, they have the art of growing quietly rich at 
the expense ot the simple natives. Beginning as a porter or an apprentice to 
some fellow-celestial, this pushing stranger saves enough to set up as a pedlar, 



Street Scene, Batavia, Java. (From a photograph) 


soon rises to a shop of his own; then his ambition is to get hold of one of the 
monopolies, such as pawnbroking, farmed out by the government, in which he 
prospers too well for the good of the whole community ; but his hardness as a 
creditor is not so harmful as the way in which he infects the people with his 
national vice of opium-smoking. These insinuating money-makers have been 
called the Jews of the far East, but they are also useful artisans; and the trade of 
usury here seems rather to be in the hands of Arabs, who show great keenness 
in fleecing their less orthodox co-religionists. 

A railway carries one up in an hour or two to the refreshing climate of 
Buitenzorg (the Dutch equivalent for Sans Sonet), which, though not a thousand 
feet above the sea, is Java’s Simla, the usual residence of the governor-general. 
The main lion of Buitenzorg is its botanical garden, perhaps the finest in the 
Avorld. Here the Dutch turn for gardening has full play, the glories of tropical 
vegetation being brought as it were to a focus among those of other continents, 
for which C( 96 »/-houses supply such shelter as hothouses are in northern countries. 
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Through the centre of the garden, go acres in extent, runs a magniiiceiiL avenue 
of arched foliage a hundred feet above the g'round, eacli tree w 1 eallied A\ itii a, 
di:fferent creeper. A point of special interest to Englishmen is a, montinuait to 
the wife of Sir Stamford Raffles, recording our short ownership o! the island. 
Among the Javanese flora is the .Ra/JI ex la, named alter Sir vStamtord, that boasis 
to be the largest flower in the world;' the huge pitcher-plants, so commtm in this 
region, are found holding a gallon or two ot water in their gracetul cups; while a 
low palm, springing from the ground like a gigantic primrose, has, Air. \\ utstlfld 
was told by the curator, “the largest fruit and the largest leaves ot an.)' known 
tree, the former being two, and the latter ten feet in diameter . in ihr adjacent 
liorti cultural garden are raised plants lor practical purposes, winch the g(wern- 
ment now?- distributes gratuitously to encourage the enterprise it long stifled b)' its 
monopoli/ang' policv'. On a mountain some thousands ol ieet higlier up, |.)lants 
familiar in Europe are experimentally cultivated as exotics, maiving a [flgmv 
show^ among the exuberant vegetation ot the tropics; but other introduciinns, 
such as the grand South American water-lily, christened I 'fo/e/vv/ AAgw/, apjws'ir 
quite at home in this congenial climate. 

The scenery around Biiitenzorg is ve.r}' grand, the most renowned view Iviung 
that upon Salak, a bold forest-clad peak- standing up 7000 feet ahinrs! clear Imm 
its base, and often seen marvellously coloured by tlie atmosplieric ellt'cts ol a sk)- 
that seldom lets this greenery go a day witliout watering." Afore im|)nsing, if 
less charming, are the features of the volcanic scener}' tliat lornis tlie skeleton tfl' 
Java’s verdure. There are over forty volcanoes stretched along the island, some 
score of them still more or less active; and travellers often come in \'iew of tliose 
truncated cones, blackened by lava seams, buttressed b}’ ril:).s of rotsk', licre fmow n 
and naked, there skinned over wdth the richest green, rising from plains of ftiac-k, 
barren sand to the canopy of cloud that overhangs their criimbiing craters. 
Sulphur-beds, patches of smouldering sollatara, hot springs, jets of gas, vents 
of subterranean vapour, are common; and among other volcanic phenomena, it 
appears, should be reckoned the supposed deadly power of tliat li jias-rree, \s'hidi 
for a century furnished a telling trope to the poets and orators (:>f h'uro|.)(\ It vwjs 
believed to kill man, mouse, or bird that came near its poisonous cxliafatioiis, 
but this is now understood to be a mvth, not to sua’ a liction. ITierc is, indeed, 
a tree wfliose leaves and bark possess a stronglv irritant propr'rla dial seems !*( 
have been thus magnified; and the gases exuding from the x'oh'anic snil nn which 
it often stands mav' wadi have such an effect tis is familiar in the <'ase nf the Cro/fo 
del Cane near Naples, wfliere, on the approach of a, strangew, jirudent d< >g.s used 
to take to flight for fear of being pressed into service ot tlie experiment made nu 
their vile carcasses. 

^ Mr. Carl Bock mentions a still larger flower I'ouncl by him in Sumatra. 

" It was raining in Buitenzorg, but there was a clear patch in the sky on tlie weiuern horizon, ami b-m t’a . n ny 
sun looked through this peep-hole fora parting look at the scene before retiring for the night, i fl. .i ,! mb, r I ..i \ 

poured over the landscape. Gunong Salak lo.st its green hue, and blazed like nn enonnotrs iiugg. i ..1 i I'.undi. ,\ 

aUie billowy carpet of green foling'e that stretches from the spectator’s feet to the ba.se of the moinu„iii i l,.-i u-, 
green, and, wet with rain, it .sparkled with a. myriad stars of golden light. The more distant pan - .4 ;lie -.-■lu.'.i 
draped witli a fine golden gauze, while three invisible mountain peaks in the west, interceptine the -iii! - i i_\-, thiiov 
three long wedges of blue-gray shadow across the sky. I had scarcely time to notice the gorgeuu- .hct- .u u’..- .ar.lu ; 
light, when Nature proceeded to turnon the other colours of her lime-light apparatus. "The ...uUien .imlmr .h'.ing.U 
rapidly to a delicate rose-pink, which was quickly followed by a rich orange, and that again by a d.vp t.mii 

successive change developing the points of the landscape in a truly nmrvelious manner; and finallv tlie cr'isnson 
deepened into black, and the scene disappeared with it, leaving the spectators listening to the patter of the rain cm roof 
and trees, and to the common reflection that if we had seen those brilliant colours on canvas, we slionld h?xc 
pronounced them unnatural and impossible.”— Rev. G. M. Reith, .4 Padre in Partims. 
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The chief productions of the island have been already indicated. It is a 
garden of the richest tropical vegetation, wild and cultivated. Here grow in 
perfection the durian and the mangosteen, king and queen of Malayan fruits. 
The rambutan is another favourite fruit, a bristly strawberry-coloured ball con- 
taining a refreshing acid pulp; this tree lines many of the streets in Batavia. 
The mango is also common, perhaps introduced from India. Bananas of several 
kinds are far more delicious than the bruised and dried specimens that find their 
way to our markets. The bread-fruit thrives, though not so much esteemed as 
in poorer islands, where it serves as food; and here its kinsman, the jack-fruit, 
grows often to weigh several stone, a single one making a man’s load. 

As to the fauna, this too is on the whole like that of the other Asiatic 
Malayan countries, with certain striking exceptions in the absence of the 
elephant, the orang-outang, and some of the brilliantly-plumaged birds found 
in the adjacent islands; while, on the other hand, Java has animals of its own, 
and specially abounds in gorgeous peacocks, pigeons, and jungle-fowl. It is 
richer in peculiar species than Sumatra or Borneo, a fact pointing to its earlier 
separation from the continent to which these islands once belonged. 

The chief wonders of Java are the extraordinary number of temples, which 
in some parts dot the country with their ruins, chiefly in the centre of the island, 
making monuments to the civilization of their Hindoo builders. These remains 
are rare in the mountainous west end, never fully mastered by the Hindoo con- 
querors, while the dependent island Bali, to the east of Java, is still in the main 
of Indian faith. 

The most remarkable temple is that of Boro-bodor, on which so much has 
been written, notably the official account by Dr, Conrad Leemans, with its 
sumptuous illustrations. Standing inland, towards the middle of the south 
coast-line, among the less well-preserved shells of innumerable other shrines, 
Buddhist and Brahman, this wmnder of the world, at least twelve centuries old, 
had been oimrgrown and forgotten, till discovered by an English officer in 1814. 
It rises on a height, from a base over 500 feet sc|uare, a diminishing pile of solid 
and elaborate workmanship, some 120 feet high, culminating in a dome set about 
with rows of cupolas. Mr. Reith, one of the latest visitors, helps us to some 
impressions of this stupendous structure. “From a distance the temple looks 
like a great pyramid, cut into terraces, pierced with niches, and bristling with 
spikes; and as I looked at these terraces mounting like richly-sculptured steps 
to the crownless dagoba at the top, it came upon me all at once that this was 
the shape, in the mind of the writer of the Apocalypse, of the New Jerusalem, 
whose height, length, and breadth wmre equal.” There are images of Buddha 
bv the hundred, and the walls of the terraces form nearly three miles of sculpture 
gallery, w'here “I felt as if I were w^alking through a city of the dead. Vivid 
and lifelike the figures are; they are dramatized in every form of human 
activity — eating, drinking, sleeping, bathing, .dressing, walking, talking, hunt- 
ing, driving, riding, playing, dancing, fighting, sailing, ploughing, reaping. 

. . . Animal life is depicted with astonishing variety. Elephants, lions, oxen, 
monkeys, dogs or jackals, cats, goats, fish, serpents, turtles, peacocks, geese, 
doves, and other birds crowd the tablets. In one series that caught my atten- 
tion there seemed to be an allegorical history of the subjugation of the ox by 
mankind. It began with the monkey, which is perhaps an undesigned con- 
firmation of Darwinism. In the first picture the monkey has its arms lovingly 



A Cornel' of the Terrace, Boro-Bodor. (From a phol<jgrai,)h.) 

Java. ... I went round the terraces like a man with a book before him in an 
unknown tongue, but to those who are acquainted with the Buddhist legend 
there is in these pictured stones a complete history of early Buddhism, and a 
perfect delineation of the life and manners of the time when this building was 
reared. Each terrace is narrower and more ruinous than the one below it”, 
till, from among broken images of Buddha at the top, one looks round upon 
“ a smooth carpet of bright emerald . . . nailed to the earth by the weight ot 
three great cones Our lively writer notices how “the Cockneys of ail nations 
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wound round the ox’s neck, as if asking' a favour; in the second the niunlve) is 
astride on the ox’s back, and a third fig'ure appears on tlie scene a man. . . . 
Sea scenes are very common, the ships being pot-bellied junks vitli a. siiigle 
great sail, and their frequency is doubtless a reminiscence of dangers ana 
inconveniences experienced by the artists in their voyage from Hindostan uj 
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have cut their names on the soft stone”; and from inspiring meditation he is 
driven into bathos in quoting foolish and flippant remarks left by travellers in 
the visitors’ book at the rest-house. Our generation, indeed, is out of tone with 
such wonders of pious labour. 


SUMATRA 

Separated from the Malay Peninsula by the Straits of Malacca, and by the 
Strait of Sunda with its “Thousand Islands” from Java, vSumatra is a much 
larger island than the latter, but makes a less important possession of Holland, 
being- far more thinly populated and not so thoroughly mastered nor developed. 
It is over rooo miles long, four times its greatest breadth, surrounded by out- 
lying islands, many of considerable size, that all together tbrm an area of about 
170,000 scjuare miles. Along its west coast runs a range of mountains, the 
highest point, near the north end, believed to be above 12,000 feet. One peak 
on the Equator, nearl_y 10,000 feet high, has been christened Mount Ophir, like 
that smaller mountain behind Malacca. Many of these summits are volcanoes, 
active or extinct, and their craters often form large lakes, while others still 
btdable with geysers and hot springs, or now and then discharge a hail of sand 
and sulphur to blast the crops around them. On the east side the country falls 
to the sea in a broad plain cut by deep navigable rivers that are gradually 
silting up the coast, so that some day Sumatra may again make part of the 
Asiatic mainland. 

At Bencoolen, on the west coast, Britain retained a settlement till 1824, 
when it was exchanged for Malacca. We continued to claim rights at the 
north end, also given up by us in exchange for concessions on the Gold Coast, 
a bargain that proved a very bad one for the Dutch, since it brought them into 
collision with the Achinese, a warlike Mohammedan race who had long been 
masters here. Ever since, through the lifetime of a generation, the Dutch 
government of the Indies has had a costly and deadly war on its hands, the 
native patriots being so well defended by their malarious swamps that more 
than half the soldiers sent against them died of disease before seeing- the enemy. 
This made an open sore on the colonial resources; and though after a long- 
series of indecisive and sluggish campaigns the Achin war is now proclaimed 
to be at an end, it remains to be seen how far the vdctors will be successful in 
taming such obstinate adversaries, whose difficult country is as yet almost 
unknown, like other mountainous parts of Sumatra. 

While Java has been for the most part cleared for cultivation, most of this 
country is still covered with virgin forests and often-flooded swamps, or by grass 
so tall and thick that a tunnel-like path must be hewn through it.^ Such wmys 

1 “The trees were magnificent in shape and foliage— giant pillars, 70 and So feet without a branch, support- 
ing superb leafy crowns under whose shade a thousand men might bivouac, with trunk and limbs entwined and 
warped, often even to fatal strangulation, by an impossible, unravelment of Hanes and huge climbers, which hung in 
coils and loops, and stretched from tree to tree for hundreds of yards, themselves adorned, as with finely-curving 
scroll-work, with ferns and orchids and delicate twining epiphytes. Beneath this shade a second forest grows of lesser 
trees, below which again a dense thicket of low shrubs and herbs, Caladiums, and broad-leaved Scitainincoi (or Ginger 
family), and of horrid thorn- and hook-bearing rattan-palms, climbing and holding on to everything, blocking up 
every unoccupied space — the whole forming an impenetrable wall of vegetation.” Sometimes at night these shades 
glow with extraordinary phenomena of phosphorescence. ' ' The stem of every tree blinked with a pale greenish-white 
light, which undulated also across the surluce of the ground like moonlight coming and going behind the clouds — 
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as open up the woods are mere tangled paths, here choked with thorns and 
tendrils, there blocked by fallen trunks twice a man’s height, again^ broken by 
the mud-baths of elephants, in which the traveller may sink up to his arm“|)iLs. 
The best roads are the rivers, along which lie the homes of the more tamed 
Moslem people, while the naked pagans naturall}’ take refuge in imuo'e.ssdth* 
uplands. The former live in villages, where the Baliit or public, hall, and e\en 
the common houses, are often elaborately carved and colouied oi inlaid viih 

mother - of - pearl. 1 n 



such homes the tra- 
veller ma\' lie sur|3rised 
to find so fiir-fetched 
conveniences as oil- 
lamps and Swedish 
matches, wlu;;re joints 
of green bamboi;) ai'e 
used as eoisking-iitus, 
and tigers a,re seared 
awa,\' b^' t orcfu'S of l)ark 
lilled with dammar 
jiiteh. Tin* famih' 
wealth apjiears loath'd 
upon the unm;irried 
girls in the sliajte of 
gold and silver orna- 
ments, sometimes tear- 
ful 1\- resigmal fijr a 
liusband ; while the 
men’s vanity shows 
itself in rich buckles 
and the hilts of tlteir 
weapons. Blue is a 
common colour fen- 
tlieir sarongs a,nd head- 
gear, Avhite being a 
sign of rank ; and both 
sexes attire iliemsc'h ms 
Battaks at Home ’ in tlieif gavest for tin* 

long-drawn festivals in 

which they delight, when, called together by the beating of a liiige drum, the 
youths and maidens dance and sing, and the lads strip ibr a game of footliall, 
at which they display astonishing dexterity, though the ball is made of twisted 
rattans, and the rules are neither “rugger” nor “socker”. Round the villages, 
watch-huts wreathed in creepers like gigantic bunches of flowers stand up o\’t*r 
acres of rice, sometimes so well flooded that the harvest must be reaped from 
a boat, and the fields can lie fallow as fish-ponds.^ 


Lanfliftt & Co., Smga[mtc 


from a minute thread-like fungus invisible in the daytime to the unassisted eye; and here nnd there tliick dnmpy 
mushrooms displayed a sharp clear dome of light, whose intensity never varied or changed till the brc'al.; of duy ; loiig 
phosphorescent caterpillars and centipedes crawled out of every corner, leaving a trail of light behind them, wliile fire- 
flies darted about above like a lower firmament." — H. O. Forbes, A ,¥<;/, ll'aihieriu^-x hi S', v 

1 Dr. Forbes, to whom we owe these glimpses of Sumatran life, gives us a ]:)leasant [Jicture fi-oni Ih.s vn\ tige on 
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The inhabitants, who perhaps number four millions, are of more or less 
hybrid Malay stock in very various stages of civilization. Some show, though 
in a less degree than the Javanese, the traces of a former Hindoo culture, 
replaced by Mohammedanism, while others have remained mere savages. 
1 here is one tribe, the Battaks, who present the curious feature of a cere- 
monial cannibalism surviving along with a written language and considerable 
.skill in arts and agriculture. The most advanced section appears to be that 
occupying the mountainous district of Menangkabo, said to have been the 
original home of the Malay race, where in later times became developed a 
native religion of somewhat austere morality, the spread of which was checked 
by Dutch conquest. On the west coast below this region is the chief port, 
Packing, a place of under 20,000 inhabitants. Others of some importance are 
Kota Raja, the capital of Achin, at the north end; and Palembang, the largest 
town, that mostly stands, or rather floats on rafts and boats, some way up one 
of the chief rivers of the east coast, which falls into the strait separating Sumatra 
from its largest dependent island, Banka. Palembang, indeed, has some more 
solid buildings, among them a fortified palace of the sultan, a remarkable 
moscpie, and a tomb ascribed to Alexander the Great, whom, as in the high- 
lands of the Indus, the local aristocracy claim as their ancestor. There is a 
Avell-built European and Chinese quarter, a good deal of trade being carried on 
from this inland port; Palembang has a name for making lacquer-ware and 
richly-embroidered sarongs. Beyond these towns and some more settled dis- 
tricts the Dutch exercise little authority over the petty native communities. Some 
roads and short bits of railway have been made, but as yet the magnificent 
scenery of Sumatra remains to a great extent unexplored. 

The equator runs through the centre of the island, so that its north and 
south ends are difierentl}' aflected by the monsoons, the atmosphere being kept 
in a state of disturbance which produces frequent squalls and severe thunder- 
storms. Generally speaking, the climate is moist and hot, and the vegetation 
of corresponding character, offering the necessaries of life on easy terras to a 
lazy people. The forests abound in great timber and in gorgeously-flowering 
trees. The chief product is black pepper, for which Sumatra is noted in the 
commercia' world; and it also supplies considerable quantities of gutta-percha, 
dammar used in varnish, and other gums and resins. The camphor -tree is 
huge and frequent in the north, secreting lumps of this valuable juice, which 
■elswhere must be distilled from the wood. Rice, coflbe, indigo, tobacco, and 
other heat-loving crops are grown. In minerals the soil seems naturally rich. 
The gold so profusel}^ shown in native ornaments is washed from the streams. 
Tin is worked on the island of Banka, and on the main island there are vast 
coal-fields that only require to be made accessible. Here, as elsewhere in the 


■one of tlie rivers, curtained with the most gorgeous display of tropical fruits and foliage. “ Every now and then a 
'Crea.ldng sound came up tlie water, catching the ear like the subdued screech of a, buffalo-cait, produced by the 
•monotonous turning of a large bamboo water-wheel, fixed where the banks of the river were high, to lift water into 
the adjacent rice-fields by bamboo buckets fi.xed at intervals in a lateral direction to their paddles. W'ater-birds of 
many species, and kingfishers in cobalt plumage, were constantly darting about, roused from their hunting-gi-ounds 
by our passing, many of which were honoured with a place in my collection. In addition to the e\a;r-changiiig forms 
of the vegetation and the va.ried bird and insect life that flitted from side to side, there was no lack of human interest 
in the scenes. Now it was a skiff with fla.shing oars, with a scattering load of women and girls with their baskets 
on their way to the fields ; now a village crowd in their many-coloured sarongs, clustered on the rocks or under the 
sliade of some broad fig to see our flotilla pass by ; here it was a patient plyer of the gentle art by a rippling bend ; 
■•there a crowd of women in a shingly corner in their broad sun-hats and blue gowns washing the sand for gold." 
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archipelago, some of the most profitable labour is supplied by the ul)uiuitoiis 
Chinese. 

Whatever prospects it offers to the colonist, Sumatra will long be a grand 
field fiiir the hunter and natural history collector. 1 he sunless jungles and 
deep-cut ravines swarm with wild animals, evident to ear and nose as well .is 
to the eye, says the naturalist Carl Bock, who in one part lound ewyxwlicie 
the odour familiar in the lion-house of the Zoological Gaidens, while all da\ 
long, especially at sunrise and sunset, the forest reverberated the singing, 



Tiger cauglit in a Trap, Sumatra, (l''rom a ijhut.tgr.ijili ) 

screaming, and flapping of birds and the incessant howling of monkey.s. Tfie 
orang-outang of Borneo is found here, but only in one district. .Moi'c ccnivrrion 
is the siamang, peculiar to Sumatra and Malacca, This gibbon-afie, about g 
feet high, is covered with long glossy hair, its face set in a gra}’’ or white lieard 
that gives it a very human look. It has very long forearms, allowing it to 
swing from branch to branch with great activity; but on the ground it seems 
helplessly awkw'-ard, and when carried off from its leafy haunts, soon pines 
aw'ay in captivity. The long-nosed tapir is found here as in Borneo, not in 
Java; the Malay species is larger than that of vSouth America, but so rare or so 
shy as to cut little figure in the accounts of travellers. The elephant and the 
two-horned rhinoceros are also natives. Snakes of all sizes, and birds and 
insects of every hue, help to make the dark shades lively. Among more harmless 
creatures, Carl Bock notices the kanchil, the smallest knowm kind of deer, a 
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pretty reddish-brown creature, only some 10 inches high; and among insects the 
morniol}’ce, whose oval body is about as big as a penny, but flattened so thin 
that it seems able to creep in between the pages of a closed book. 

Dr. Forbes tells us how a single fig-tree, among the grove-like stems of which 
a man might almost lose himself, made feeding-ground for legions of squirrels, 
apes, and monkeys, for flocks of pig'eons whose flitting to and fro kept the air 
in a whirl, and among countless smaller birds scores of the great hornbill, with 
its hammer-like beak and five-feet expanse of wing. The peacock, so common in 
Java, is not found in Sumatra. As in other Malay regions, the most glorious 
inhabitant of its forests is the argiis pheasant, so called from the countless 
brilliant markings of its outspread tail. The male bird has the habit of clearing 
a “circus”, 10 or 12 feet in diameter, round which he struts to display his 
rnagnilicence before the eyes of his less-gorgeously-plumaged mate, perched on 
a branch or root to enjoy this spectacle. 

It would be well if all the animals of Sumatra had no worse fault than 
vanity. Within a few yards of him the same traveller one day saw a lad struck to 
death by one blow of a tiger’s paw; and though for the moment the brute was 
driven off by the rest of the party, next day it came right into the village in search 
of its victim. Again scared away by a general clamour, through the night it 
returned to scrape the body out of its grave, which, in full expectation of such 
an attempt, had been made unusually deep; and a trap was set by which the 
tiger some days later came to his otvn doom, amid the wild triumph of the 
villagers. To the indignation of the naturalist, who wanted to keep the skin 
uninjured, every man, woman, and child pressed forward to plunge a blade 
into it; but most contented themselves tvith dipping their knives and krises 
in the blood, or passing them over the powerful body, as a charm to temper 
their steel, while some devoured pieces of the heart and brain, in vengeance 
for the relatives this creature had destroyed. The tiger is confined to Java and 
Sumatra; but, with this striking exception, the latter island is less akin to the 
former in its animal life than it is to their neig’hbour Borneo. 


BORNEO 

After Australia, New Guinea, and Greenland, Borneo is the largest island 
in the world, its length about Soo miles, with a maximum breadth of nearly 
700, and an area of at least 270,000 square miles — more than twuce the size of 
the British Isles. In form it is a compact mass with comparatively slight ex- 
crescences, and may be described in homely language as shaped roughly like a 
shoulder of mutton, the knuckle-end pointing to the north-east. The centre of the 
island consists of a rocky boss of considerable elevation, from which mountain- 
chains run in various directions towards the coast, seldom approaching it, how- 
ever, so closely as to be visible from the sea, where the land usually presents 
itself as a low tvide plain of forests, swamps, and deltas. These plains are Avatered 
by numerous rivers, two of Avhich — the Barito flowing to the south and the 
Kaptias to the west side — seem to be the largest rivers of the archipelago, though 
it is difficult to compute the length of their tortuous windings over hundreds of 
miles, still more their breadth, when in the rainy season they flood the forests on 

Vou II. 23 
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either side. Many of these streams are navio'abJe lar into tlie interior. Mere the 
mountain regnon has not yet been tully explored; but it is belie^'ed that Kiiiibalu. 
near the north end (about 13,700 feet), makes tlie liigdiest point ot Jhjnn/o ,-is ol 
ah the Malay region, if New Guinea be excluded. 

vSituated, like Sumatra, upon the equator, Borneo is exi)OStHj to inonsMons 
from different quarters, which cau.se the wettest season to \ar)' in its incidence 
on the north and south. There can hardly be said to be an)- dry st-asoi). 
Reports differ as to the effect of the climate upon Euro])eans. Some lia\'e iound 
it not so unhealthy as might be expected in the tropics; the glow is certain!}- 
tempered by abundant rain, as on the coast bj- retreslnng sea-breezes. Bui this 
moist heat is very trying to some constitutions, while otten-llooded suarnps and 
masses of rotten r'egetation have the usual malarious iniluencr'. J roj;)icaI 
diseases are rife, notably the fatal beri-beri, a form of parai\-sis that lias now 
and then made its appearance in European lio.spitals. This mucli miiy lx* said 
for Borneo, that its climate is not so bad as that ol some otlu-r parts oi tlie 
archipelago, and that it is not fairi\^ judged by tite reeking iuwiands wliicli are 
the region least unknown. 

TTie luxuriant \a;getation of Borneo resendiles that ol' tlie neiglihoiiring 
islands, with an admixture of species from India and Ausii-alia. The aninnd 
life that iills its forests seems most akin to tliat oi .Sumatra, but wilh certain 
differences. Borneo is free from tigers, unless of tlie small and I'omparai i \ wh 
harmless “clouded” kind, while it has peculiar bnaals ol' ferocious croctxliles; 
there is also a small and awkward-looking bear. 'The elejiliatU and !-hiiiticeros 
seem to be confined to the north end. This islami has a monsua- almost its own, 
though famed in one part of Sumatra also, tliat great man-iike a|ie, ihe orang- 
outang, or w/rav as it is called by the natives, which Iniilds a ncsi amongst tlie 
branches of the trees. It appears, as a rule, not to exceed the lieiglit of 4 feet 
2 inches, though stories are told of its attaining a lar greater size. The height, 
liownver, gives a most inadequate idea of the creature's bulk. The bods' is as 
large as a man’s, the legs being extremelv short. Tlie face sometimi-s measures 
over 13 inches across. The chief characteristic of tlie animal is its enormous 
fftrearms, over 7^2 feet in spread. The strengtli and tenacits' of life of rlio 
orang-outang are almost incredible. It does not fear to engnge in a si no b- 
handed duel W'ith a large cnacodilc, and natiscs w lio iiasa* w iuu'ssed tiicsc 
encounters tell us that, despite ihc scaly armour and ferocious jasss of iis ;t,n!a;4o- 
nist, the formidable ape almo.st always gets the best of the iiglit. Oilu-r nionktws 
abound in the dense forests, throiigli which, Mr. Carl Bock declares, sucli ai'iix e 
gymnasts might .swung themselves from one end of Borneo to the other w ithoui 
touching the ground. These forests, though often gloriousU' tinted, gi^a• a 
depressing sameness to the scenery, but they hide many grand and striking 
features, such as the “Field of Stones” visited by the abo\'e - intairiont'd 
naturalist in his wxinderings among the Dyaks.' 

* "Covering an area of several square miles, and cropping up as it, were in the centre of a essi forest, tl'.ir f ield 
of Stones is well calculated to arouse the superstitious dread of a savage people. Its npneaianeo m.tv lx* liki-ncd to 
that of a flower-garden over which a heav\^ hailstorm has swept — only th;U the htiilstones v.ere stone,- and ro, ],>, 
ranging from small pebbles to huge boulders and angular masses many hundred tons in weight, while t!i,; plants Mere 
mighty giants of the forest towering 150 feet above the surface of the ground. Imagine Midi a mw. over wltie.h the 
repairing hand of time has thrown its veil in the growth of fresh vegetation whicli htis shrouded the ruins i)ene,aih a 
mantle of green, and you can form an idea of the general effect of tlie /«//«« /.’</, Xu. Tlierc .scaliered in wonderful 
confusion like the remains of a ruined castle; here standing erect and orderly as if cnrs'cd b}- chisd and implied l,.y 
plumb-line and square; some in ponderous masses as ‘ large as a house', 50 or 60 feet" in lieight, and of slili 
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The history of the island is as obscure as much of its scenery. Here, as 
elsewhere in the archipelago, are found traces of Plindoo religious structures. 
Before Borneo became known to Portuguese navig-ators it had bei'n invaded by 
Malay conc|uest and immigration from the other islands; but of less than two 
millions of people believed to be scattered over its whole expanse, not a quarter 
seem to be Malays prcjper. The majority of the natives, who may be looked 
on as aborigines, belong to the kindred race of Dyaks, further distinguished as 
Land and Sea Dyaks; but 
these again are largely amal- 
gamated with their neighbours 
b}' intermarriage and by some 
tincture of the Mohammedan 
religion. In the north, it is 
said, they have a strong strain 
of Chinese blood. 

The pure Dyaks are in 
some respects a remarkable 
people, who have earned a bad 
name for themselves by their 
custom of head-hunting, one 
likely to impress strangers with 
whom the}' came into contact. 

As in the case of the scalp, so 
prized among American Red 
Indians, a Dyak }?'outh was 
held unworthy of the rights of 
manhood till he brought home 
an enemy’s head ; and such 
grisly trophies made admired 
decorations for the Dyak 
homes, raised on posts or 
perched on inaccessible rocks, 
as was natural when the taking 
of heads had a passive as well 
as an active mood. But, apart 
from this characteristic custom, 
the Dyaks resemble also the 
best Red Indian tribes in 
virtues that mark them out 

from other heathen. Their truthfulness is specially noticed by many who have 
come into contact with them. “I cannot tell you what I do not know, for 
fear I should lie ”, is a frequent Dyak response to questions. They are found 
manly, hospitable, and cheerful, with pleasing manners — unless to their enemies, 


Dyak Head-hunter of Borneo 
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greater width and thickness; others heaped like so many petrified cocoa-nuts, or like a pile of forty-pounder cannon- 
balls; here bare and gaunt like the pillars of Stonehenge ; there moss-covered and decked with ferns or gorgeous 
flowers; in all directions for miles and miles the stones lie scattered. Some of them have assumed fantastic shapes, 
in which the imagination can easily picture a travesty of the human form, or of other familiar objects; others again 
are marked with quaint devices, where wind and rain have put the finishing touches to natural cracks and crevices, and 
made them assume the appearance of deliljerately carved inscriptions, like those seen on ancient weather-beaten 
tombstones.” — Carl Bock's Head Htmtos of Borneo. 
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---in colour rather lio-hter than the Malays, and in lialtits iuT. s.. _!any or dirty. 
Like the Red Indians, they differ considerably in civili/.ation. i lunr urcsv -ranes 
from a simple loin-cloth or strip of bark to g'annenls oi saxagt; spl< lukuii , loj 
war they array themselves fearfully in hayaaixl and riionkc}' skms. w aih a hdmel 
of plaited rattan ornamented by gorgeous leathers. 

A Dyak village is described by Ida Pfeiffer as consisting (.f two grtait huts, 

more than 150 feet long, standing opposite each other »,)n piles. lime li\eu 

the married folk, while the young men ot the community vert* quarterc'il, after 
Alelanesian custom, in a separate barrack a little wp.y oil, ornainenoaj with a 
grisly garland of skulls hung up as an incentive to the valour that would give 
them full citizenship in their community. “ I he mode oi entrance \\a> !,)_'/ 
notched trunks of trees, placed against them like ladders, and alvvavs drawn 
up at night. Each hut had a spacious covered lial! or \estil:)u!e, wiili liriors 

all round leading to the chambers of the differe.nt lamilies. nutst oi wltieli Isaw- 

one and sometimes two little rooms to themselves. 1 liese contain jdaces for 
sleeping and cooking, and serve to stow- away tlie little liou.seliold lUi'nsils. itiii 
tlie large hall is the actual dwelling-place, ihu'e fhe_\' caria lui ile/ir wiriuu.s 
occupations, here the cliildren tumble about, and liere the aginl paiydc rtwi. 
There is, indeed, quite tlie ajipearanee of wliat we call domestic liic .nming these 
Dyaks. The women ivork at jilaiting mats and liasktMs, and die irn-n at vm'\' 
pretty little boxes for tobacco or sin (betel -quid) as well as handstune Icindlcs 
for parangs.” 

Their native wea|ions are spears, the broad knix’es called jiarangs, wctoijcn 
bucklers, and the blow-pipe and poisoned dart. They are gi\'en 0 » laruKtirig, 
and to loading themselves ivith necklaces, anklets, armlets, anti enonnuus 
pendants that distort the lobe of the ear in a manner repiilsi'.e lo mir idi-as. 
Tliey often live in considerable villages, cultivating fields, and earn ing on ii-ads* 
with their more civilized neighbours. Now tliat their liead-huniing jirojiensit}' 
has to a largm extent been checked by European inniieiices, the {liracx iVn- w iiich 
the Sea Dyaks were once notorious being also put down, dfis race a.jyw'ars as a 
promising element of native life, though in religion lliev have seldom risen ah()\ e 
the dread of evil spirits, wliich is the jiractical part of faith w iili mii>i sawigms. 

Much the greater pa.rt of the island, all bin the noriliern anti ut trih-w cstern 
coast strip, belongs to the Dutch, wdiose influence iiuleed is litile iimre ilian 
nominal among the jealoiisly-independent tribes oi' the inferior. I'he laiaysi 
town of their colony, the cliiet one in Borneit, is Banjarmasin, near tin* souih (nid, 
on a tributary of the Barito, where a. gathering ol ralts, Iioais, a,nd buildiiigs on 
piles houses nearby 50,000 people, of whoiii a very iiicorisideraltle niinoiTw are 
Europeans. 1 he chief Dutch port of West Borneo is Pontianak, near tlie niouili 
of the Kapuas River. Near the north end, on a Itrancl:! of tlie id m Icing, 
stands, or rather swims, Brunei, built in deep water on piles, with ships ior 
storehouses, and boats for moving shops, so as to make anotlier ‘AJrieiital 
Venice , but this is mainly a A enice of hov'els and canoes. When first visited 
by Europeans in the sixteenth century it is said to have had a pcipulaiion of 
100,000, which has now dwindled to less than a sixth part of tliai mmiljer. Here 
is the seat of a Malay sultan, who under British protection still keeps up a sort 
of hidependence between territories where, in two dilierent wav’s, Britisli influence 
has become predominant. 

The north end of the island, along" with Labiian in the Bav o! Brunei, and 
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lesser islands, forming in all a territory about as large as Ireland, thinly populated 
by some 200,000 inhabitants, is administered by the British North Borneo 
Company, whose officials have their capital at Sandakan, on the eastern coast. 
There are many other good harbours, and much rich country waiting to be 
opened out by capital and enterprise. At present the chief product is tobacco, 
Borneo cigars having- taken a good place in the market. In Labuan there are 
also valuable coal-mines, the product of which is shipped by means of a short 
railwav. 

Under the name of Sarawak an area of nearly 50,000 square miles on the 
north-western coast, watered by several navigable rivers, has been formed into a 


Cliliiese Market, Sambas, Borneo. (From a photograph.} 

State whose history makes one of the romances of the nineteenth century. Its 
founder, James Brooke, an English officer of Anglo-Indian parentage, after 
serving- in Burma was drawn to this part of the world by a love of adventure, 
joined with a practical eye to trade. He found Borneo in 1839 distracted by 
cix'il war, and lent the sultan a strong hand towards restoring order, for which 
service he was rewarded by this potentate with the title of rajah and the govern- 
ment of a large province. Personal ambition seems not to have been his aim; 
he long- tried in vain to have his acquisitions adopted by our Government. And 
it was a hatred of ill management and wasteful war that almost forced him 
into a career of benevolent despotism, upon which he entered in the spirit of his 
own words: “If it please God to permit me to g-ive a stamp to this country, 
which shall last after I am no more, I shall have lived a life which emperors 
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might envy. If by dedicating' myselt to the taslc, I am aiili* to int!'f,»di!ce ]jt‘ti(:‘r 
customs and settled laws, and to raise the iecling' ot tlie j.ieople so dial iJn-i! 
rig'hts Cc'in never in future be wantonly infring'cd, 1 slia.il indeed l.)t' s (Hileist and 
happy.’’ 

.From 1843 to 1855 Brooke was imgaged, usiudly with the assi.stance of one 
or more British ships of war, in a succession ot encounters witli the Mala.}.' and 
Dyak pirates that for centuries past had dex’astated the coasts of Ixirneo and 
the adjacent islands, paralysing commerce and crippling induslr}'. .1 he nunilier 
of these marauders he estimated at 5O)O00, but luckily tliere was no eonceried 
action in their spasmodic atrocities. Flis attacks, though always sucfs liad 

for many years to be. periodically renewed. Graduall}', hoAvever, Ins sieadhist 
energy convinced the pirates of tlie hopelessness of resistance; then liis cleniemyv 
in the hour of triumph conciliated their good-wili. W’ork of a more pa.cif5c 
character was not neglected. C'ourts administering a rough l)ut .su’Ostantiaf 
justice were created, commerce and induslr)- dtweloped witii tier e,sia.lili.sh,ment f *t 
order and tranquillity, material prosperit)' lol lowed in their train, anil tin* jH-rsnii 
of the rajah became gradually invested in the eyes of tlie natii'es wiili an a.] most 
superstitious veneration. This wars well sliown when in 1857 a, [loriion ol Ids 
Chinese subjects, banded in secret societies, and enraged liy ihe supjire.ssitin (.d 
certain illegal practices, broke into unforeseen rei.ielli(„m, olaliging Brnnka,* m !l\' 
from his residence, which was iilundered and Inirnt. But in sucli ;i trial ilie 
Alalays and Dyaks proved themselves onh' mor(‘ devoted to the jicrson iil' the 
rajah. Fie found himself quickly able to rail}' fort'es 1 )\' wiiich tin' ri„'!,)ellion wa.s 
cruslied and his aiitliorit}' esttiltlished on a firmer F.ioting titan ia.’i'ore. 

While he went on extending the bounds wiiliin wliicli tlie ireaeln..’rou.s 
sultan’s feeble dominion was replaced by peace and order, tin? necosari!)- auto- 
cratic nature of Brooke's rule furnisl'ied an eas)' target for liis enemies at lu.tmt,.-, 
and for several years he Avas the ol^ject of repeated attacks Ity ti section of tlie 
House of Commons. These attacks, which made much stir at tlie time, resulted, 
in 1853, in the appointment of a Commission of Enquiry. .:\lnn,>si, die wln,.>le of 
the evidence redounded to the rajah’s lionoiir, and die commissioners ilecidivi 
in his kivour on all the more essential points. Some tinu' ln'fctre tins, Im had 
been knighted; but no honours or e(..tmpiiments iwer (piiie jilasierioi tin- liurt 
caused him by the hostility of a ('erlain seliool of English [inliticians who Ini.sion!^ 
for vulgar tx'ranny his single-minded dtwoiiun to the best inieresis of his |)eop!e. 
A few years later, his healtli lieing now completeli’ liroken, he (|iui:fed Bornt'o 
for ever. He returned to England and died in 1868, Inning be(,|iu-a.i:iu‘il the 
Government of Sarawak to his nephewq the present rajah. 

The clamour against “Rajah Brooke” long having died aivav, he is now 
recognized as one of the most unselfish builders of Gretiter Britain, bx- wdiose 
life-work a valuable territory has been added to the Empire; and humanitv must 
honour him as the man who did more than any other to put doxvn Dx'alv pirat'v. 
The government of Sarawak remains, as it was under the first raja.h, a Iv.mtw'olent 
despotism. There are no restrictions on the rajah’s power, but he is accustomed 
to consult on matters of importance wnth his council, -whicli consists of two 
Englishmen and three or four native chiefs. The capital is Kuching, sometimes 
knoxvn as Sarawak, near the. west end of the whole state, much increased from 
the territory originally granted to Brooke. It is divided into live districts, witli 
an Englishman at the head of each. Natives, however, are employed as for as 
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possible in all the subordinate offices, and the two races are said to work together 
in harmony, whilst the general comfort and contentment of the people bear 
gratifying- testimony to the benefits of this rule, now exercised under British 
protection. 

Sarawak and much of the lowland parts of Borneo are naturally rich. Sago 
figures rvell among the exports, which include most of the productions of neigh- 
bouring islands. Edible birds’-nests are largely exported to China, as also the 
trepang, or hecJie de mer^ a dried sea-slug that makes another Chinese delicacy. 
The Chinese part of the population have shown their patience in washing gold 
from the streams, which is now also extracted by quartz-crushing machinery. 
Diamonds are found, one kind claimed as being of peculiar hardness and 
brilliancy, but it is said that some of those sold as native are imported from the 
Cape by cunning Chinese merchants. Pearls and tortoise-shell are another 
contribution to the natural w-ealth of the island, which contains antimony, 
platinum, and mercury. Petroleum is known to exist in many parts. Besides 
its almost virgin forests, perhaps the main wealth of Borneo is in its great coal- 
mines, which under better conditions of transit will be worked at more p>rofit 
than has hitherto been the usual experience. Mr. Carl Bock tells us how the 
jormation of coal may be seen plainly going on, where “masses of decayed 
lea\’'es, broken branches, grasses and undergrowth, several feet in thickness, had 
collected together, and were being compacted by the heavy rains and gradually 
covered by alluvial deposits ’’. Thus Nature may be caught in her workshop 
at the labour of ages. One tool she makes little use of in Borneo, which shows 
few traces of the volcanic energy so apparent on other islands of this archipelago. 


THE PHILIPPINES 

Bv the long barrier of Palawan (250 miles) shutting in the Sulu Sea on 
the north, and by the vSulu islands strung along its south side, a projecting 
corner of Borneo seems almost to be joined to the Philippine group, of which 
the above-mentioned islands are dependencies. Soundings, however, show that 
while Palawan is connected with Borneo by a submarine bank, most of the 
Sulus, and all the other Philippines, are cut off by a deep sea-channel, which 
isolates the masses of broken land forming a northern extension of the Malay 
Archipelago, and throwing out further outposts towards Formosa. Of Palawan 
and the Sulus it may be said at once that they are mainl)^ given up to wild 
and warlike natives, never thoroughly subdued by their nominal masters; and 
only of late were the Spaniards, with the help of their neighbours in Borneo, 
able to put down the fierce pirates who long had their lairs in the Sulu 
Archipelago. It ghms some idea of the countless number of islands going to 
make up Malaysia, when we find the same word archipelago used for a group 
like the Philippines and for one of its sub-sections. 

The Philippine Islands, strung out over 14 degrees of latitude, and com- 
puted, with their interspersed seas, to cover some 200,000 square miles, are 
believed to number more than 400, taking into account only those that are 
inhabited, about a dozen of them large enough to make some figure on a map, 
to which the reader may be referred for their names. The largest and most 
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important is Luzon, at the north end ot the chain, on which stands tiir. i.cipiLa.i, 
Manila. This island is almost as large as England without Whiles: and run.. 
much short of it in size comes Mindanao, at the soiitli end, whose more osmpact 
form gives it an appearance greater than its comparative bulk: indeed i.u/sm 
would lose its superiority in this respect but tor an excrescence joined osi in ii 
bv a narroAv peninsula. Luzon is inhabited by about 3<o<)0,ooo penjde, makuis: 
half of the total population at its lowest estimate. I'he whole grimp iwrms one 
long mass, broken into fragments, and opened up by arms of the sea, that teni|,:)t..T 
its tropical climate. Extending so tar from north to S(juth, the islantls vapv in. 
climatic conditions, especially as to the incidence ot their wettest seasrm, which 

on one side of the mountain backbone comes 
with the north-east, on the otlu*r with the 
south-west monsoon, wfiile srnne jicsints ex- 
posed to torrents from both monsiH)ns }ta\a' an 
almost incessant rainlall. At Aiaiula, whir’ll 
is favourablv situated in die shelrer of a. range 
of hills, tins is ne.:irly 100 indies, luii: in »:uher 
parts perlia.p.s twice as nuicii. Mosi nj liu* 
islands are well waieret! by streams I'lmning 
down from considerable rnounlain i-ange',, 
among which, sonu‘ colcanic peaks stand up 
to the height of 10,000 ieet. 'bliese conditieins 
give a rich and varied vegetation arid all ilie 
colours of tropical scenery. Vet hme, more 
truly than in Ceylon, miglit tlie jieiet liaAt,' 
pointed his antithesis to “ e\-ery i>ros|'>ect: 
pleases 

Long before ‘‘Wallace's Line” \va,s 
thoug'ht of, another dividing line had been run 
through this region. The Phili] 3 pines were 
discovered, at the cost of Iris life, b\' Magellan, 
a Portuguese navigator in the service of .Spain, and thcv came 1,0 Ite naiiu'd :iher 
our Queen Mary’s gloomy husband, then Prince of tlic Asturias, tfiuugh ai 
first St. Lazarus stood their godkither. For a time, by calling tlimn “ Islands 
of the West” and “ Islands of the East” respecti\'elY, boili daimants sDughr lo 
beg- the question wd,iether they should belong to S|)ain or Portugal, iinailv seiiiud 
by a papal bull placing these islands in tlie wcstorn liemisplicrc, wlddi tliu 
Pope had given over as a Spanish sphere of inlluence. We shall srs/ what tlm 
influence of Spain has been in America; and the Phiiipfunes differed from 
her other colonies chiefly in longer remaining under the Sfianisli \a:)ke, not 
without fitful attempts to shake it olf. 

In the middle of the eighteenth, century Manila tvas seized bv a Briiislt 
force before the out-of-the-way colony learned its mother country to be at war; 
but this chance conquest was lightly given up by the Peace of Paris, an event 
chronicled at Manila by a boasttul monument commemorating ■what it calls tlie 
expulsion of the British. During our occupation of the capital, indeed, we met 
with some desultory resistance in the country; but the Spaniards, too, liad to 
struggle against what in some parts was chronic rebellion. At the end of the 
lately-expired century they were making head against a serious rising led by 
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Aguinaido, a remarkable young native, who shoAved himself likely to aveng'e 
the cruelties through which the Spaniards had tried to crush this mov’'ement in 
the bud, shooting many of the prominent patriots on suspicion, and cramming 
more than eight score of them into a Black Hole, whence, after one hot night’s 
agony, a third of the number were taken out dead. 

Such was the game of embittered feeling, where an unexpected hand came 
to be played by the United States, brought into collision Avith Spain over the 
Cuban Cjuestion. Within a Aveek after the declaration of Avar, in the spring of 
1S98, Admiral Dewey sailed into the magnificent inland sea of Manila, and in 
a few hours annihilated the Spanish fleet, idly hiding itself in the harbour of 
CaA'ite, an exploit as glorious to one force as shamefrd to the other. The victor 
had to Avait three months for the arrival of troops to take possession of the city, 
as Awis done after a mere shoAV of resistance. Then, still more honourable to 
the Stars and .Stripes than American gallantry Avas the humanity Avith which the 
leaders concerned themselves to saAm the city from slaughter and pillage by 
Aguinaldo's forces, Avho had been besieging it in conjunction Avith them, but 
were not allowed to enter on its fall. 

Between these ill - joined allies a Amr}^ serious dilTerence of opinion soon 
manifested itself. Aguinaldo’s vieAv AA-as that the deliverers ought to leave the 
Philippines to a native government, of Avhich, under one title or other, he should 
be the head. The Americans, for their part, had no mind to hand o\mr this 
line conquest as scene for a burlesque on republican institutions. The result Avas 
a fresh struggle, in Avhich the superior discipline and resources of the stranglers 
were heavily handicapped b}'" the climate, the difficulty of the country, and the 
distance from their base. This AAmr Avas dragged out at heavy cost of life and 
money, till in igoi the capture of Aguinaido seemed to break the mainspring of 
resistance; but the natiAm discontent still smoulders; and inaccessible parts are 
infested by insurgents or robbers. The ncAv masters, whose constitution has no 
room for unworthy members, seek to form good citizens or subjects by a process 
of schooling that as yet goes to make the Filipinos more lazy than before, and not 
less conceited. Uncle Sam, showing natural aAvlcAAmrclness as a conqueror, fails 
to win the affection or confidence of these scholars; and though he vigorously 
applies to a chronic bankruptcy his own system of tariffs, it is to be feared the 
“ white man’s burden ” in this case will prove long a more hcaA-y than profitable 
one, denounced by a strong body of American opinion as against the spirit of 
the republic. To soothe this conscience, a local Legislative Assembly has been 
called, with a native majority, for the independence at present out of question. 

Naturally rich as the Philippines are, or might be made to be, they suffer 
from hea\'y drawbacks in the earthquakes and other Amlcanic disturbances that 
periociicalh’ coiiAailse them, in the destructiAm typhoons Avhich the change of 
monsoon generates round their northern seas, in disastrous inundations, in the 
epidemics of cholera, small-pox, and other Aurulent diseases that from time to 
time make havoc among the people, and in locust SAvarms that prey upon the 
crops. And not the least plague Avas the gOA'^ernment of corrupt officials and 
bigoted priests that infected this colony with the decay of its mother country. 

The aboriginal natives appear to be of a Negrito stock, avIio in some parts 
have blended Avith the intruding Malays and Avith Chinese immigrants, as the 
MalaAvs themselves shoAv, about the Spanish settlements, a mongrel admixture 
of blood that confuses racial characteristics. The Filipino is noticed as being 
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more jealous of his wiles Iionour than oi liis daui^hti.*! s. 
At one end of the jumble are lound rude pag’an ti-ibes, 
using' blow-pipes and poisoned arrows; at die other, 
fierce Moslem Malavs, called Alooi's Ijy ilie Spaniards, 
by whom they were never tlieiroughly subdued. I he 
mass of the population, kno^vn as Indians, amung 
whom the Tagals ol Luzon seem the most, iinporiant 
body, and after them the .Bisayan race of tttlier islands, 
have been more or less civilized by comersion to 
superficial Christianity, whicli was a main objer’t 
with the original colonists. These natives \\a..a'e easily 
brought to the dramatic services and tawdr_v images ot 
a Church that did not forbid their la\'OLirite jiastimes, 
cock-fighting and gambling, after dm.' atieiulance at 
mass. Even among their heathen m.-igribours tile 
crucifix is sometimes cherislied ;:is a charni ; bui: the |!ro- 
fessed worshippers are apt to !)e verv pum- Cliristians, 
though by childish sulunission to ilieir jiasiors tht'}' 
may cjualify as good sons of tlie C.'hiireli. d lie jirie^-is 
themselves are little less ignorant tlian the j!e(i|)l(‘, and 
the native or half-caste chygy set no higli examjile ot 
morality. As Java is said to lie tiu* rim.'-f: goierned 
country of the Mala\' regi(.)n, the Pi!ili|)nine,s were 
the most priest-ridden. The* Cliurcli made a more 
powerful engine of government tlian the Slate, \vii!\ 
Native Fruit Girl, i\nniia its Staff of .Europeait alcaldes and naiix e fu-ailrnen, 

whose main function was that sif tax-gatherers under 
officials as self-seeking as short-sighted in their fiscal poliev. Since ilie .\rneri- 
can occupation, while Protestant missionaries have pressed in to erd this 
field of tares, a native teacher named Agiipay has preaciied up an intiepeiuletit 
version of Christianity, which appears to be gathering numerous adltertmts In- 
an appeal to ignorant superstition and race feeling, as in die similar ca.'u* of the 
Ethiopian Church in .South Africa. This is not a solitarv instance utf half-lmai hen 
schism; and on one island a set of rutliless refiels, known as wear a 

red cross as their badge. 

The type of character stamped by such pastors and masters u})on a trti|)iv'al 
people may easily be imagined. The Filipino is lazy, dull, unen!er[irising, 
good-natured, submissive unless in fits of exalted resentmr'nt, and temjyMaite 
unless in his love of gambling and childish excitement. There are mark'cd 
individual exceptions, such as Jose Rizal, who studied medicine in Eurripe and 
became knowm as an accomplished poet, linguist, and novelist, onU' to be sliot 
by the Spaniards when he returned to share the troubles of his natixe countiw. 
Aguinaldo, on the other hand, whose luck was to head the patriotic aspirations, 
seems to have been a very ignorant person, who owed his success to unscrupulous 
force of character. One talent the mass of the people, have is for music, which 
they enjoy almost as much as fireworks, both entering largely into their religious 
festivities. They show considerable taste in weaving home-made fiibricsr one 
of them called ptna, made from the fibre of the pine-apple, being of remarkable 
delicacy; this, sometimes richly embroidered and coloured in beautiful patterns, 
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souls, though less than a third of this number make the population of the city 
itself. It stands on the Pasig, a river flowing from a large lake some dozen 
miles behind, to fall into the Bay of Manila, a huge natural haven formed by a 
circular sea neaiflyr 200 miles round, which is not sheltered from the south-west 
monsoon ; but large ships can take refuge in the deep port of Cavite, 10 miles 


supplies the gala dress of the women. The men affect rather some attempt at 
European costume, with this independent feature, that the shirt, the chief garment 
in such a climate, is worn outside the pantaloons, so as fully to display its 
texture, perhaps well worth display, but not always in point of cleanliness. 
They show cleverness in the plaiting of their mushroom-like straw hats, mats* 
and such articles as cigar-cases, on which a great deal of minute labour is 
bestowed ; and they are as deft in the making as ready in the consumption of 
the cigars and cigarettes that are a speciality of Manila. 

Manila, on the wmst coast of Luzon, is the capital, and by far the most 
important town, containing, with its adjacent villages, from 300,000 to 400,000 
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Native House, PhiUppiue Island 


from the river-mouth where smaller vessels find anchorag'e. The latter harbour, 
below the city, has lately been improved. On the Pasig’s right bank stands 
the old city, closely and solidly built within thick walls and weed-grown moats, 
as if huddled together to hold up against the earthquake shocks that have left 
traces upon the heavy masonry and the narrow streets darkened by overhanging 
balconies. On the other side is the business to-wn, with the Escolta, the main 
street of shops. The Europeans live chiefly in roomy suburbs up the river, from 


W'hich tram-cars or boats take them down to their offices, and to the Luneta 


seaside promenade, the evening rendezvous round the band-stand. Then there 
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are crowded native quarters, among them one given up to the (., hine.>e, vies, 
in spite of prohibition and persecution in old days, liaxe niimeiuu,"!} stAtled 
here, and help to tinge tlie mestizo hotch-potch making the main jiaiL of ihc 
population. 

The new houses are built tar less solidly titan the (tld ones, ifnii stuighi l)\ 
strength to fortify themselves against such, catastrophes as hax'e sit olum w recked 
Manila, where in 1863 the cathedral and all the public buildings were ihrnvn 
down by an earthquake which killed 400 people and injured tiw.* rimes as 
many, destroying also a great amount of property. ..\s a precaution against 
such ever - imminent disaster, a lighter and lower stx'le oi construciion is now 
preferred, cloth being used instead ot plaster tor ceilings, and the roots 
covered with galvanized iron or tin instead ot tiles, which are apt to Ite wliirital 
off as dangerous missiles, while thatch is exposed to the rusk or ireiiuent 
flagration ; and the panes of sliding windiaw s, seldom ckascd, a re in led w itii 
translucent shell, v'hicli proves not so brittle as glass. Nut onh carilujuakics 
have to be feared, but the Awhement cyclonic hurricaufs liiai in tltis t'egwn ai‘e 
so destructive by land as by sea, leaving behind tlieir passage a swaiii!,' (»! ruin, 
laving low buildings and crops, felling rimlter, and stri|)|')is!g oil iln,’ foliage, 
to be quickly revi\a:'d by nature, as if in warmth o! rejtentanctx inr lier nuHid 
of sudden fury. The tyjthoon may well wreak its wrath cm tlie mlegrajih wires 
that set men on their guard against it. d'he [(.‘suits' l,)i,)S(,'rva!eir\' at Manila 
keeps a watch on the rise and progress of such storms, signalled to j.iarts far 
and near; then all vessels put out wliat extra cables arid anchors i,lif,*y can. the 
church bells peal forth Axairning and supplication fur tlie city, and a crier stalks 
through the streets giving prudent citizens to know that iliev must liuse ne 
time in shutting up their windows and roping down their roofs. .\ distjuieting 
hush precedes the outbreak, that begins with sudden gusts and scuds, graduallx' 
rising to its full force. Everyone is imprisoned at home, doubtful eadi nionu-Mii 
if his house will not be blowm down over him, or lie washed a;wa\- l3\- rlie 
torrents of rain dashed against it, till at last, after hours of si (,0:4.) less uproar, 
the storm sobs itself out over a scene of tar-s|.3read wreckage, 'rhe narrower 
the track of these disturbances the more intense is their ibrcta Afore ilniu un(,t‘ 
Manila has been visited by one that destroved tliou.sauds of liousi-s. It rna\' 
also be kept in darkness for days by the ('ruplion of distant voivauucs, orm ni 
which is said to have cost tlie lives of ..p, 000 peo])lc. tliruugli an eiiiilmriic caiiNcd 
by the death of the lish in a lake raised to boiling-point Iw show ers ( >1' rcd-imi }a\ a. 

The products for ivhich Manila is most noted ao,* its cigars, and limuj.) made 
from the fibre of abaca, a plant of the banana famih- so (.•(.juinuiii arui so useful in 
the tropics. Sugar, coifee, and indigo are other exports. I'lie rict,‘ win'cli, witli 
sweet potatoes, makes the chief food of this lazy people, has to lie iargelv imiiorted. 
Bananas grow everywhere, and cocoa-nuts ; and the Sjianiards introduced cot'oa 
to supply their favourite beverage, chocolate. i lu,* wovem siiihs manufacturc'd 
here are chiefly for home use. The ports next in im|)ortance to Manila are 
Iloilo, on the island of Panay, and Cebu or Zebu, on the central island of tliat 
name; but there are other good harbours not likeh' to be neglected Brother 
Jonathan.! Hitherto the greater part of the shipping, in spite of hostile tariffs, 

1 As an instance of the vigour with which the United States Government se-t al.ont its adrnini.arrtfion nmv In' 
mentioned its purchase of the floating dry dock in Havana liarbour, to Ire towed :ia,ooo iniK s mTO:-r-, the world',' for 
use here. New harbours are being constructed for Manila and Iloilo. 
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has come from Britain. The Germans also are well represented. The standard 
money is now the ‘‘Conant” dollar, worth only one-half of the United States 
dollar. 

Further natural resources of the islands are the minerals, gold, copper, 
iron, coal, sulphur, &c. , known to be available. Linder the Spaniards the 
territory was little explored and very imperfectly exploited, their policy being 
to discourage the making of roads that might unsettle a grand-paternal system 
of government. Other Europeans seem sometimes to have got on better with 



Cock-ligluiag, the Filipino’s favourite sport 
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the natiAms than their old masters, and the new ones ma}^ be trusted to make 
more of the country. Perhaps the best-known spot in the interior is the 
peninsula of Jala-jala, on the lake above Manila, where a large estate Avas laid 
out by M. de la Gironiere, an adventurous French surgeon, who lived here for 
tAventy years, and Avrote a highly coloured account of his experience. He was 
often visited by strangers, and delighted to show them the marvels of his domain, 
especially in the region of sport — huge Avild buftaloes that made dangerous game 
Avhen roused in their forest lairs, gigantic boas that could hoist a Avild boar up 
the tree to which they clung, greedy crocodiles, and iguanas as long as a man. 
More accurate naturalists declare that the Philippines are less Avell stocked 
Avith large animals than the Malayan islands already mentioned. The elephant, 
the tiger, and the rhinoceros are not found here; and in monkey life this 
group is as deficient as in fierce beasts of prey. One native, however, is the 
flying lemur, Avhich, by extending a parachute -like membrane, can sail from 
tree to tree; and this has a variety of bats to keep it company. Common 
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enough are venomous snakes, and such minor pesis as ieeches, s|3!c:!i,‘rs. ants, 
cockroaches, and rats, to deal with which last a snake is sumetmms kept in 
a house roof, as we keep a cat. The Pliilippines are parficukuiy rich in 
mollusca, some of them found nowhere else, but on tlie wliele slmv.inp, as cio 
other branches of the hiuna, a connection with l^oth the Indian and the 
Australian side of the Malay world. 


CELEBES AND THE AI'OLUCCAS 

On the south the Celebes Sea separates the Pliilipijines irorn (.Vlrkxss, an 
island of singular shape that has been compared to a star-fish, in art-a rttiiiiT 
larger than England, it spreads itself out in tour sjiravvling lindi.s, uiin 
mountain chains for bones, which at some points are su])poscd to risn r. . lorooj 
feet. The interior is not thoroughl}' explored, but a glance at die ma|) wail 
show that Celebes does not afford space for great river-couj-ssw; ; the longesi, da' 
Sadang, flowing down to tlie west coast, is ai.rout 200 niiies. ft is !%. rmwai to 
contain considerable lakes and volcanic craters, some of wliieli in tlie irortliern 
part are still active. The main island is pierced by dee|) gulfs, whiidi make iis 
climate a salubrious one for the tropics, no part being 100 niiles Irom dm sea; 
while its central situation keeps it sheltered lyv its neighhoiirs Irom fim rainv 
winds of the west, and to some extent from the pardiing .siructros ihai in 
summer blow from Australia. The southern end lias a \'.ei and a. dry season, 
wdiile the rainfall of the northern part, near the equator, is at onee more regulai 
and more moderate. 

In spite of such advantages tlie population of tins large island i-- guessed 
at no more than a million. Whatever were its aborigines, it lias long hetm 
invaded by a Malay stock, which, under Mohammedan culture, lias gained 
some knoivledge of literature and useful arts, while oilier trifles remain liead- 
hunting savages, wearing bark clothing and speaking dialects incotri jirelicnsilile 
to their neighbours. Of the civilized people the most noialilc ar*' dm Pugis, 
renowned as sailors and traders all over the arofiiprdago, wlierc tlieir smdf- 
ments, on a smaller scale, match those of the Chinese. 

The Bugis are at home in the south-wi-stern peniiisula,, near ilu- and dl 
which stands the chief town, its name known in Europe liy “ lliine inetmqiarabie 
oil, Macassar”, and by the broad strait, separating the island from Bonico, lo 
which this settlement gives its name. Macassar, a place of some 20,000 |)eoji!c, 
is the chief seaport of the Dutch colonies outside of Java, and carries on a 
lively trade in which the Bugis take no small part. Here the Dutcli, after 
driving out the Portuguese, first established themselves in 1660. Idnring Na- 
poleon's wars this colony, like Java, fell into the liasids of the Britisli. lint was 
given up at the peace. 

The only other important settlement is on the mountainous and xmlcanic 
northern promontory, where Menado, on the west side, is the chief place; but 
Ivenia, on the east coast, is used as a harbour during' the western monsoon. 
Menado is a small town, prettily scattered through tropical gardens, standing 
in a populous district, where the natives have become Christians as well as 
industrious. This well - cultivated corner of the country owes its prospmaty 
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chiefly to coflee, which has a high reputation for excellence. Other products are 
dammar, trepang, copal, nutmegs, copra, and tortoise-shell, and the island is 
believed to be well off for minerals. The cocoa-nut here offers its various values, 
among which, it appears, may be reckoned a kind of pearl concretion occa- 
sionally found in this fruit, as in other trees, but so rarely as to be treasured 
by the natives for charms. Copra, so often mentioned among the exports of 
these islands, is strips of cocoa-nut dried in the sun, to be pressed in the mills 
of Europe, the extract coming into use in soap, candles, and ‘C3est olive-oil”, 
while the refuse goes to make the oil-cake that fattens our cattle. 

As to its natural vegetation, the island is not well enough known for more 
than a general statement that the mountains appear covered with dense forest 



View in the Interior of Celebes: Chalk-hills on the River Kalupini. (Drawn from a photograph.) 


which must contain much valuable timber. Its animal life certainly lias an 
independent character, going to show that it may have been originally part of an 
ancient continent, distinct from either Asia or Australasia, but possibly connected 
with Africa. There is a marked absence, of large mammals and fierce beasts of 
prey; indeed in quadrupeds it is notably poor. On the other hand, it has some 
creatures almost peculiar to it, as the babirusa, a kind of hog with four tusks 
turning upwards like horns, and the anoa or sapiutan, which seems something 
between a cow and an antelope. A black tailless baboon is common ; and here 
is the farthest northern point of the cuscus, a marsupial opossum-like animal 
by W'hich the fauna of Celebes is linked to that of Australasia. Its birds seem 
more allied to those of Asia; and among them occurs the cuckoo, so familiar 
to us by ear. Dr. Hickson’s Naturalist in the Celebes tells us of the centipedes, 
hairy spiders, and ants that make themselves a nuisance here as elseivhere; 


So 
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and he was consoled in his lonely exile by the mar\xds oi niaiine /uuKjgv ihat 
abounded on the coral-reels oi a neighbouring island. 

Celebes, from its broken outline, was originally taken lor a gmuji of: 
separate islands. About it are several smaller islands and groups lorming a 
link with the Moluccas or Spice Islands, once so coxa'ted b\ i ,U! 0 |)eaii poweis, 
now quietly and not very profitably possessed by the iJutcli. lime is the luiii'. e 
home of the cloves and nutmegs, which at one tisne the Dtuch soiigln. to 
enhance in value by extirpating them in all but certain s|)ois unuer their 
complete control; but the cultivation ol these plants has now s{;)read to other 
parts of the world. The clove is an evergreen trta; ot the myrile i:ril:)e, aatli 
purplish flowers abounding in the pungent aromalit:: oil so well known t'O tear 
cooks. The nutmeg bears fruit and flowers during tiie gr«:*aLer |;iarL oi ilu* 
vear, best g'rowm under the shade of the lolt_v kanari, whose nuts also are valued 
for their oil. Among a circle of deep-green glossy lea\'(:‘s the peaoii-hke truii 
of the nutmeg bursts open to show the dark-brown nut bedded wiiitin, ci'ini.Non 
mace, most beautiful fruit of a beautiful ti'et*. 

Neither of these spices, so prized in h-uretpe, is used 1)\^ the natn es. C )j 
for more account to them is the sago, which is here tournl rr-piacnig ra:’e as 
a staple food, as it does in parts of Borneo and in the ikapaai'! islands. 
The sago -palm grows wild in moist ground, l::H::‘aring les-iwes more- ilsan twin- 
a man’s length, with a midrib as thick as his leg, strong enfUigh in Inuld 
houses with, while the smaller leaves furnish tliaicli anti are lised as beds. 
When about a dozen years old or more the tree dies in the elieu'i oi' ihrowing 
out a huge head of flowmrs and nuts. Cut down just itefori” lids culndnai ion, 
its trunk, perhaps 20 feet long and 4 or 5 round, is found filled vrilli a mass 
of white pith, as hard as a dry apple, wliich, broken into pow'der and kmeaded 
in water to separate the fibre, yields a starcliy matter refined into ilie sags* of 
commerce. The people of the Moluccas bake it into cakes thm:. dried iii the 
sun, will keep for years. Mr. 'Wallace calculates how thus. b\' ten daws' labcjiu', 
a man can feed himself for a whole year, so that in "ago couiiutcs ihert* are 
more idle hands than in those where rice is grown, a ftu i nen tending iw tlie 
advancement of the people. Another product of this reginiu, ofiiaineil from du* 
leaves of a tree, is cajeput-oil, said to be a good reineth' lor rlieumai isrn. 

The inhabitants of the Moluccas, less than lialf a million at the innw, make 
a very mixed race, the Alalays having blended witli Pafiuan aiuj oiher race.s; 
and often the interior of the islands is given uj:) to lril:)es of fi-i/wi v -iieadi-il 

savages, while here and there are iound communities of NV/'eo/f a. corrmiitiou 

of Nazarenes — mongrels of Portuguese blood. Tliese norninai Christ iams sherw 
little of the graces of their ancestral religion beyond wearing trousers, and in 
one respect they are inferior to the pure Malatas, wliose Islarnism kee|)s iJu-ni 
from the corruption ot drink. j-lJJ'uros is a name looselv used !i('rt'al:>(, nils lo 
denote the wilder natives, in whom Papuan characteristics ap}')ear predominant. 

Other forms of life, too, show us that we have passed out of Asia. Quad- 
rupeds are now rare, the pig seeming the only placental mamma.! that miw 
not have been introduced by man, while Ave here meet the marsupials of 
Australia. On the other hand, a great variety of birds have ;foimd their wav 
on to the Moluccas from neighbouring islands, the largest of them the wing- 
less helmeted cassowaiy, as tall a.s a man, that wanders tlirougli ilie lc)resls 
of Ceram. The sea-coasts are particularly rich in the nautilus and other rare 
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shells, of which in the seventeenth century the German Rumphius made a 
famous collection at Amboyna, where Mr. Wallace was moved to such 
admiration.^ 

The three largest islands of the group are Ceram, with an area about 
equal to Wales; Gilolo or Halmahera, almost as large (rather larger by one 
account), spread out in sprawling- arms like Celebes; and Burn, about half that 
size. The important places, however, are smaller islands on which the Dutch 
have made their settlements. The principal port is Amboyna, on an island, or 
group of islands, near the south-west corner of Ceram, some way to the south 
of which are the small Banda Islands, celebrated for their nutmegs, as through 
the destructive volcano of Gimong Api. The town of Amboyna, containing 
about half the population of its island (some 30,000), is described as a pleasant 
and not unhealthy place, though during the wetter summer season here rain is 
said sometimes to fall for a fortnight continuously. This is the seat of the 
Dutch governor of these regions, whose province includes part of Celebes. 
Ternate, the harbour of the northern Moluccas, is off the western coast of 
Gilolo, sheltered between two volcanic peaks that make most picturesciue but 
perilous neighbours. Tidor, an island to the south of Ternate, has a certain 
note as seat of the Malay sultan, whose suzerainty, as kir as the coast of New 
Guinea, was taken over by Holland. Among other stations to which Dutch 
steamboats make a monthly round, Kilwaru, off the south-east end of Ceram, 
presents the strange appearance of floating on the water, being built on piles 
upon a sand-bank a few acres in extent. These ports, like Macassar, have been 
made free by the Dutch, a reversal of the jealous policy long maintained by 
them here. Amboyna got once an ill renown through the cruelties by which, 
in early days, they extirpated an attempt at English rivalry. 

The larger islands of the Moluccas, under their native chiefs, are but 
slightly known to Europeans; and in the groups connecting them w^ith New 
Guinea there appears little trace of civilization beyond a tendency on the part 
of “prominent citizens” to array themselves in cast-off European clothes that 
by age have been toned down into harmony with their skins, tall hats being- 
held as a particular mark of dig'nity worth handing ov^er from generation to 
generation. 


THE LESSER SUNDA ISLANDS 

The Sunda Islands are the long, volcano-studded chain curving round on 
the south of the archipelago from Sumatra to New Guinea. The Lesser Sundas 
is a general name for the islands that, beyond Java, stretch for 1200 miles like 


Passing up the harbour, in appearance like a fine river, the clearness of the water afforded me one of the 
most astonishing and beautiful sights I have e\'er beheld. The bottom was absolutely hidden by a continuous 
series of corals, sponges. Actinia, and other marine productions, of magnificent dimensions, varied forms, and 
brilliant colours. The deptli varied from about 20 to 50 feet, and the bottom was very uneven, rocks and chasms 
and little hills and valleys offering a variety of stations for the growth of these animal foiests. In and out among 
them moved numbers of blue and red and yellow fislies, spotted and banded and striped in the most surprising 
manner, while great orange or rosy transparent medusm floated along neat the surface. It was a sight to gaze at 
for hours, and no description can do justice to its .surpassing beauty and interest. For once the reality e.xceeded 
the most glowing accounts I had ever read of the wonders of a coral sea. There is perhaps no spot in the world 
richer in marine productions, corals, shells, and fishes, than the harbour of Amboyna.” — Wallace’s Malay 
Archipelago. 
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a series of stepping-stones towards Australia, vritli which and witli New (juiin/a 
most of them are in various respects closely connected. I lie} almosi at om,’!- 
beg'in to exhibit characteristics veiy diflerent irom tliose «:)1 i.lu* ,\siaiic i."danils. 
The warm, moist air that keeps the latter twergreen is here during jiart ei tin- 
}^ear exchanged for the parching breath of Austndian deserts. Insie-id of rich 
tropical jungles, we now lind naked rocks tliinly shaded i)y gum-irees, thorn}' 
scrubs, and other vegetation tamiliar in Australia. The large carni\fira dis- 
appear, their place being taken by a few mtirsupial quadruiiieds. Girds and 
insects, if still abundant, are of a diflerent type. And as we approadi New 
Guinea and Australia, we find the inhabitants presenting more a.nd nujre the 
features of the Papuan race, their tall torms, their dark skins, rueir inop-like 
shocks of frizzy hair, their loud exuberaiice and irivsdity cuniru^iing wuh ilie 
melancholy reserve of Malay' manners, characteristics, indeed. iCn-it C('m!used 1:)}' 
intermarriage, and by an admixture of blood trom otluM* sources. 1 la* si rain of 
the wandering Malays is, as might be expected, stronger on trie crsisn-, winlo 
the less-modified heathen tribes must rather lie looked (rm in die intencjr ol dm 
islands. On the coasts, too, is more prevalent a. nominai Mid'iarnrnedanisin, arid 
there are patches of not less nominal (.'hristianitw 

Nearly all tliese islands are (daimed l;)y tlie Dutch, whose, ofiieiais, seaimred 
here and there, interfere little witli tlie natiw chiefs. I'onnriunicadtm iteiwoen 
the islands, even wlien in sight of each, otlier, is often made diliieuh l'>}- x ioieiit 
currents and shifting winds, tlirougli whicli the ^■oyag(,‘r in ill-e,! |ui|>i,'H‘d Mala\' 
craft may, clay' after dav, find himself tantalizingl}' baflh,',t,l ivitls liis desdnarinn 
full in view. Many of them are hardly known to Eurojtenns, and dieir area and 
population can, in most cases, only be guessed. Their iiufiiiiriaime, unless in a, 
scientific view, is so small that it will be enough to do little more than name die 
chief points of the Lesser Sunda chain, sometimes also called the Timor Group, 
from its largest member. 

Bali, which has the by-name “Little Java”, is a .mountainous island of abour 
2000 square miles, separated from Java at one point bA' hardiv m(:„)re ii'uin a mile 
of shallow sea. It is highlv cultivated and densel\' pt.>j:ii!laied h\' a iieojiii* wlio 
seem much what the Javanese must liave been in olden tia.\'S. * 'Wd'dle S(>ine 
of the people are Mohammedan, the dominant religion is sii!l a Ibnu fd' 
Hindooisni, with its caste prejudices; and tin* ancient sacn-d languatu' of java 
has been preserved. There are several volcanic [leaks, extinct and acdw, nn 
the island, the highest of them, Gunong Agong, over 12,000 fia*! . A her du* ric*- 
that feeds its inhabitants, the principal production is coffee; and rlie t'iuef it.ovn 
is Buleleng, a port on the north coast. 

Lombok, rather larger than Bali, is separated from it iiv a strait about 20 
miles broad; but this is the deep sea throiigli which runs “ Wallace's I.ine”, and 
in crossing it we pass at once from Asia into the purlieus of Australia, so far as 
natural productions are concerned— the rich forests liave almost disappea i-ed ; the 
sparser woods are peopled by cockatoos, honeysiickers, and other liirds liardl} 
known on the Asian side. The Mohammedan people ha\-e been conf|uered li}- 
Balinese invaders, whose Hindoo religion is predominant here. The population 
is estimated at 300,000. The centie ot the island is elaborately cultivated b\' help 
of ii ligating channels and ten aces, producing’ rice, maize, toliticco, Iruit, ,aiid 

1 Some accounts mate Bali more thickly peopled than Java, estimates of the population \'nrviiie (■en !;nr>. ooo 
and 800,000. ■ 
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vegetables. Its most striking natural features are volcanic lakes and peaks in 
the north and south, one mass, known as the Peak of Lombok, rising to a 
height of more than 12,000 feet. 

vSumbawa, separated from Lombok by 10 miles of sea, is more than twice as 
large, but with only half the population of its neighbour, the people here being 
Mohammedans under their native princes. This mountainous island is almost 
cut in two by a, deep gulf dividing it into the sultanates of Sumbawa and Bima, 
wdiose capitals each contain a few thousand inhabitants. Naturally rich, it is best 
known by its volcanoes, one of which, Tamboro, on the northern promontory, 
was nearly half blown away in the terrific eruption of 1815 that is said b}' fire 
and famine to have cost the lives of 70,000 people — 12,000 overwhelmed round 



A Village in Wetta, Sunda Islands. (Drawn from a photograph.) 


the base of the mountain itself. After this destruction of half the population 
their place was taken by Bugi and other immigrants, who live exposed to the 
.same appalling danger. 

Flores, the next island, is rather larger, 232 miles long by 10 to 35 broad. 
The interior and its aboriginal inhabitants are little knowm. On the coast the 
best-marked points are formidable volcanoes and bays once shunned as lairs 
of pirates, who appear not to be yet wholly extirpated. The eastern end was, 
up till half a century ago, claimed by the Portuguese; the whole island is now 
under Dutch control. Its trade in tortoise-shell, sandal-wood, cinnamon, and 
birds’-nests is mostly in the hands of the enterprising Bugis. 

To the south of Flores, Sumba or Sandal-wood Island (about 4000 square 
miles), gives a name to the fine breed of sandal-wood ponies exported from these 
islands to Java and elsewhere. To the east, Flores is almost continued by a 
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string' of volcanic islands, the larg'cst oi which ar<:‘ .Adcniiiti, Sijloi , 

Pantar, and Allor Ombay, separated by narro\s-, perilous straits; then, lanlier 
east, at wider intervals, come Wetta, Roma, the Sermaiia Islands, and otliers, 
little more than names in geographical knowledge, iorming a line of I’olcanic 
vents that curve up towards the Moluccas. 

To the south of this line lies Timor, a mountainous island 300 miles long, the 
largest of the Lesser Sunda Group. The population is giitssed at o\-f'r 3C)<:),ooo, 
most of them in the south-western end, which belongs to tlie Dutch, wiili ivupang 
as their capital. The other end, rather more than hall die island, is still a 
Portuguese possession, but not a very profitable one to judge liy tlm ivcu' streets 
and fever-stricken faces seen at Dilli, its chiet town. As usual, die Pcirtiigucse 
have got little good for themselves out of settlements once so muen cox imciI ; lur 
the people they have done little more than introduce a bastard (,. hri.si!a,niiy. and 
into the mixture of races a strain of their own blood iliai semns i:u na\'e the 
curious efftict of making the native skins ratl'ier blacker. In tiie inicriMr liif* 
inhabitants are still pagans, with .//////'sacred jilaces am;! customs u! iadsi-' sucli as 
are familiar in the South Sea Islands. Tlie state ot mutuai violctice in whidi 
they live is shotvn by their houses, ofteii tenced in mid iicrviicd upon die 
precipitous ridges and peak's that characterize the wild inland scenery. Tradti 
is so inconsiderable that in one }'ear only a. dozen vessels visited Jliili. 'rimor 
is adjoined by several smaller islands; and some w.-pv to die \\csi, towards 
Sumba, lies .Savii, which aitpears to lie more tliidd}- jiojmiahaJ ’ox- a liniM' 
race — perhaps of Arab or Hindoo origin — than the heathen mungrels of 
Timor. 

Timor is a Malayan word meaning “Eastern Island”, iunce i:iie name 
Timor-laut, “Hr Eastern Island”, given to one farther east which, vidi its 
adjacent islets, is also known as the Tenimber group. Tliesi' are inw-lving I'tural 
islands, the highest elevation being only some 2000 feet. Till Dr. H. (.), Forlies, 
in 1882, spent three months here with his brave wife, tliev wen.* Cjuiie urdsnow n 
to Europeans, given up to a mixed race who show inciustrv in comfiing out or 
frizzling up their shocks of hair, and a sldl! in carving wood and linnc. rernark'- 
ably out of keeping with their general sa\'ag(M'\', while in a. sirong iiropu-nsinc 
to drunkenness on fermented palm-juice they st‘em also ripe for emtain civilized 
influences. Their artistic talents are turned to account in tlie making nf Iddcunis 
idols or fetish figures, expressing the low idea.s of religion wliicli dun share n idi 
other Papuans. Their houses, “though little more dian !lf>or atul I'nof", are 
neatly built on piles; they gro\v Indian corn, sweet-potatoes. Ac., ha\e pig.s and 
fowls, and are good fishermen with spears and arrows. The interior (-ontains 
considerable forests, suggesting rather the coral-island vegetation duin that of 
Australia; yet one notable feature is clumps of scarlet blossoms, akin to the 
Australian fire-tree. Buffaloes run wild in the wotiids of (ime island, };K*r!ia|;)S 
introduced by Malay traders; but this region is naturallv poor in animal 
life. 

Farther east come the Ke or Kei Islands, and beyond, near the coast of New 
Guinea, the Aru Islands, a considerable mass of land cut up by narrow channels. 
The people here are mainly savage Papuans, though long m'sited by Chinese 
and Malay traders in search of pearls from the shallow seas, and birds of paradise 
from the foiests, whose gorgeous plumag'e makes a leading article of commerce 
in this region. The Great Bird of Paradise, which Mr! Wallace calls “one 
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of the most beautiful and the most wonderful of living things”, seems to be 
confined to the Aru Islands and to corresponding latitudes of New Guinea, where 
its harsh note is the most common sound in the woods. The Lesser Bird of 
Paradise has a wider range on the mainland of New Guinea ; and there is another 
kind, the Red Bird of Paradise, that Mr. Wallace believed to be peculiar to 
the island of Waigiou.^ These he distinguishes as true Birds of Paradise; but 
the name is extended to other brilliant birds of this region, in all some forty 
species. The natives catch them b)' ingenious snares, or shoot them skilfully 
with arrows, the tip so blunted as to kill the bird by force of the blow without 
injuring its plumage. It seems impossible to keep them alive, as they soon pine 
away in captivity the skins are the coveted commodity in which the people pay 
tribute exacted from them by the Dutch or by the Malay Sultan of Tidor, who 
claims their allegiance. They also collect tortoise-shell, trepang, birds’-nests, and 
other articles of trade. They have vegetables, sago, and sugar-cane, but are too 
lazy to cultivate crops of grain, or even to plant cocoa-nuts; and their gains from 
the traders go chiefly on arrack, tobacco, and so forth. To their poor diet, varied 
only by an occasional wild pig or kangaroo, Mr. Wallace attributes the pre- 
valence of loathsome skin diseases among some of them. 

Towns are not to be looked for here; but Dobbo, a small island on the 
west side of the Aru Group, gives an anchorage at -which Chinese and Bugi 
traders assemble during the first half of the year to hold a market with the 
natives, the place being almost deserted in the later months. Mr. Wallace 
seems to have been the first European who trusted himself among this motle}^ 
community, made up for the most part of not very promising moral elements, and 
he was surprised to find hoAv they all lived ciuietl}' together, public opinion 
supplying the place of law and magistrate to keep the peace, without which trade 
could not be carried on. Sly cheating was looked on as rather admirable than 
otheinvise: but wdien a man was caught in open stealing, he had publicly to 
experience one of the rattan cane’s many uses, not altogether unknown to younger 
citizens of the West. It was his years’ long experience of such slightly-organized 
society that set this distinguished naturalist upon questioning some of the 
advantages of our civilization. 

Once across “ Wallace’s Line”, we find no definite boundary for Asia, which 
might be held to end inconspicuously at the straits between Bali and Lombok. 

^ These valualjle birds are not large of body, but have the most extraordinary development of coloured and lustrous 
):>lumag'e in tufts, trains, rutfs, shields, and other excrescences, sometimes sprouting at the end of long wirc-Iike shafts. 
As in the case of other feaifiered dandies, it is the male birds that: monopolize this magnificence, the female ones being 
of a quiet brown with slight markings. The full plumage is not acquired by the male :for some years; and at least once 
a year the feathers go out of season by moulting, coming to their best in the breeding-time. “The birds had now com- 
menced what tile people here call their 'sacaleli', or dancing-parties, in certain trees in the forest, which are not fruit- 
trees a.s I at first imagined, but which have an immense head of spreading branches and large but scattered leaves, 
gitdng a clear S]>ace for the birds to play and exhibit their plumes. On one of these trees a dozen or twenty full-pluniaged 
male, birds assemble together, raise up their wings, stretch out their necks, and elevate their exquisite plumes, keeping 
tlicm in a continual vibration. Between whiles they fly across fi'om branch to branch in great excitement, so tliat the 
whole ti'ee is filled with w aving plumes in ei’ery variety of attitude ,and motion. The bird itself is nearly as large as 
a crow, and is of a rich coffee-brown colour. The head and neck is of a pure straw-yellow abo'i'e, and rich metallic- 
gi-een beneath. The long plumy tufts of golden-orange feathers spring from the sides beneath each wing, and when the 
liird is in repose are partly concealed by them. At the time of its excitement, however, the wings are raised vertically 
over the back, the head is bent down and stretched out, and the long plumes are raised up and expanded till they form 
two magnificent golden fans, striped with deep red at the base, and fading off into the pale brown tint of the finely- 
divided and softly-waving points. The whole bird is then overshadowed by them, the ci-ouching body, yellow head, and 
ernerakl-green throat forming but the foundation and setting to the golden glory which waves above.’’ — Wallace’s Ma/ay 
Archipelago, vol. ii, p. 253. (We have used this distinguished writer’s name somewhat cavalierly; V.mt who thinks ol 
quoting Dr. Darwin?) 
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The Am Islands are a separated fragment of New Guinea; l>i.n ii rrue!’ npo! 
its mainland we shall be drawn on to Australia asid tin* arf’hip'.Tigt tcs ilu 
Pacihc, with both of whicli it has closer relations liian wiih Mai;! v.sja. Mere, 
tlien, let us break off this division of our survey, turning i;)aek int«! ilie niiddlt: 
of Asia, at the Indian north-west frontier. 








Banyan, Bnitenzor 





AFGHANISTAN 

Afgiianistan has been well called a ‘A{uick-set hedg'c between Russia and 
India ”, on which, indeed, one of the parties concerned has come b)' sore pricks. 
It is mainly a labyrinth of higdi stony table-lands, bristling with peaks and ridges, 
hollowed also by green valleys and ravines, often of extraordinary fertility. 
Across it the Hindoo Koosh range runs south-westward from the Pamirs, rising' 
here and there into summits not much short of 25,000 feet, forming a colossal 
amphitheatre above Kabul, then from its central point, the Koh-i-Baba (“ Father 
of Mountains”), splitting up into three chains that take much the same direction. 
The long lateral spurs of this range, the ancient Paropamisus or ‘‘ Indian 
Caucasus ”, spread over more than half the country. On the east, towards the 
Indus plains, runs the Suliman range, on wdiose highest point, “Solomon’s 
Throne”, Moslem legend places the resting of Noah’s Ark, behind which other 
mountain masses roughen this side of Afghanistan and Beloochistan. Between 
the branches of these two mountain systems the south-west of Afghanistan sinks 
into a great sandy desert such as covers the larger part of Beloochistan. To this 
corner flows the Helmand, the largest of Afghan rivers, that, after distributing 
its mountain waters over a fertilized plain, takes an erratic course through the 
desert into a lake overflownng as the vast Seistan or Hamun swamp on the 
Persian frontier. The northern drainage of the Hindoo Koosh is into the Oxus, 
or by the independent streams wdiich Ave have seen losing themselves in the 
A\'astes of Turkestan. Such is the late of the Herat RiA^'er, at first floAAnng AA^est- 
Avard betAveen the broken chains of the Hindoo Koosh. The Kabul Riv'er and 
other smaller streams fall eastAAard into the Indus, through AAuld gorges that haAm 
so often poured plundering liosts on to the rich plains of Hindostan. 

The climate, as has so often to be said of Asian uplands, is on the Avhole 
a dry one, Avith extremes of heat and cold. Many of the inhabited parts, standing 
higher than any British mountain, have months of frost and snoAi^ by which some 
of the mountain-tops are ahvays Avhitened. The Afghan Avinter made a terrible 
ordeal for our poor people flying for their licms toAA'ards the Khyber Pass in that 
fatal retreat of 1842. In summer the sun burns so fiercely that eggs can be 
cooked in gloAving- desert sands, Avhere the thermometer may mark I 75 °F., and 
violent AAunds raise stifling dust-storms. Winter suoaa^s and rains are to be 
looked for till March ; then the scorching heat comes on so fast that by May, in 
faAmured spots, crops are ripening, and fruit begins to drop upon rose-bushes 
showing a mass of bloom, Avhile on the colder heights abox^e people may be seen 
preparing to plant their fields. Sometimes brownly clad by parched shrubs 
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such as asafoitida, a kind of fennel whose juice makes a sironS'-^^nudling drug 
for Europe but a condiment for the country people, die liarren moiuiiains fiid.* 
nooks in which flourish luxuriant melons, grapes, muliierri*-, apifo-uis. pome- 
granates, apples, pears, almonds, and other nuts. Dned fruit and wo.. I are tlie 
chief exports to neig'bbouring countries. On some oi the moisim- slofw-s liiere 
are thick forests, and the river courses wind through copscw of tamarisk, willow, 
and mimosa; but on the whole the country is pool in limbei. 1 m* leiiilized 
plains bear heavy crops of various grain and fodder, often cut diowii diree ur 
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four times in the course of the season. Cotton, sugar, toliacco. and iudiyo ran 
be grown in tlie wmrmer parts. This culture, of coiir.se, deiicnd.s on i-rommu' 
of the rapid streams by irrigating channels, and on the peculiar kurfz; s\'siem 
of tapping springs under a slope and bringing them out by tunnels beneath tfu' 
parched surface. 

The herds of the Afghans are chiedy sheep and giiats, wvliose wool makes the 
shawds and rugs known abroad, or is half-woven, half-felted into ilie eoar.se brown 
cloth of the national wdnter dress, in summer supplied Iw dii,lw linen or cotton. 
Their cattle are of inferior breed, and the .same may be .said of tlieir horses in 
general, though many of a better class are reared for exportation to Persia and 
India. Camels are used on the plains, and some elephants ha\-e been introduced 
for the Government service. Asses, both wild and tame, are at home in tlie 
mountains, where small Hons, leopards, w'olves, and bears may be met, as well 
as wild sheep, jackals, gazelles, and foxes. In Beloochistan the tiger is not 
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unknown. In the north there is a breed of ferocious dogs which, kept by the 
suspicious herdsmen, are almost as formidable to strangers as when running wild 
in packs. The mountains nurse man)'' ravenous birds, and others, among them 
our familiar cuckoo. Then Afghanistan has its share of venomous reptiles, and 
of the vringed and stinged plagues that torment Oriental life. 

The inhabitants are a very mixed body, including Usbegs in the north, and 
other Tartar peoples, such as the Hazarahs, half-bred Aryans like the Tajiks, 
settlers of Indian origin in the toAvns, the pagan “Kafirs” in the north-east, and 
bands of Jats, or gypsies, who wander over Persia also, selling sieves and mats 
or playing the potter and tinker. The dominant, if not most numerous race, of 
Afghans, often known in India as Pathans, are fanatically Moslem in iiaith, and 
of a fiercely warlike character that gives them mastery over milder elements of 
the population. There is much question as to the antecedents of this people, for 
whom, as for so many others, an ancesiry has been found in the Jews; and one 
tribe, to whom the name properly belongs, is said to claim descent from Afgliana, 
a son of Jeremiah. Features of what we know as the Jewish type are often 
noticeable among these tribes. Other authorities give them an Aryan or an 
Arab origin; some ethnologists, indeed, have looked on this Afghan plateau 
as the original breeding-place of the race commonly called Caucasian. The 
name Afghan is loosely applied to all the hardy highlanders of this region, 
Duranis, Ghilzais, Pathans, &c., who have in common their Pushtoo language, 
haughtily rude manners, and suspicious hatred of strangers and infidels, but 
can hardly be said to form a nation, rather a jumble of clans and sub-clans 
constantly at feud with each other, jealous of their turbulent independence, 
and united only in spasms of resistance to a common enemy. Now and again 
something like national cohesion has been brought about under some strong 
personality that could more or less completely gain the allegiance of the most 
powerful tribes and their sirdars, or chiefs; then the death or dethronement of 
such a ruler has thrown them afresh into lawless ferment. The modern state 
of Afghanistan began to take its varying shape in the eighteenth century, built 
up by the chief Ahmad Shah among the ruins of Nadir Shali’s Persian empire. 

Our Indian Empire has a natuial interest in the firm government of this 
neighbour, so more than once we have interfered, not always wiseh", in disputes 
for its uneasy throne. In the early years of Queen Afictoria’s reign the first 
Afghan war left its painful memories. A British army marched to Kandahar and 
Kabul, re-established a former amir against the usurper. Dost Mahomed, and for 
three years held possession of the capital. But Dost Mahomed proved more of a 
man than our puppet prince: the Afghans, resenting foreign interference, rallied 
round that bold pretender; and though he surrendered to us, this seemed only to 
inflame the popular insurrection. Our political officers were murdered at Kabul, 
where our troops found themselves cooped up in weak cantonments, hampered by 
a helpless host of women, children, and camp-followers, the sepoys, w'ho formed a 
large part of the force, unmanned by the cold of Afghan uplands. Some of the 
leaders, too, seem to have lost heart and head. At the beginning of 1842 the 
army set out on its disastrous retreat towards the Indian plains, tliroiigdi frozen 
passes swarming with vindictive foes. A treaty had been entered into with the 
chiefs, who could not or would not restrain their ferocious countrymen. Soon 
every stage of the miserable retreat became a massacre. The ladies, children, 
and married officers were surrendered to Akbar Khan, son of Dost Mahomed, 
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and, after trying vicissitudes, came at last into safety. 1 lie geneial and otliei 
officers had been added to this band of prisoners. Tlie army and its train, a mob 
of fugitives, struggled on against hunger and cold and the constant attacks of 
tribesmen who lined the wild gorges on their blood-stained wav. Ihe native allies 
deserted to the enemy. Frost-bitten sepoys sank in despair on the simw. 1 he 
Europeans, split up into straggling’ parties, fought vainly against hopeless odds. 
Those who escaped slaughter were starved in the snow. A single survivor, Dr. 
Brydon, rode up to jelalabad, held by General Sale, whose defence of this tumble- 
down fortress made the one bright spot in a disastrous history. Ihe rest liad left 


their bones in the pa.sses, retraced by an army under General I’ollock, \\ hich tonic 
bootless reveng'e on Kabul and recovered the captiv es, but was c(mteni to with- 
draw, leaving Dost Mahomed in possession of Afglianistan, after so tnucli blood- 
shed wasted in an ill-managed and short-sighted effort to keep him out of it. 

For a generation now Britain was glad to leav’e this formida]:)le countrv to 
itself; then again we became drawn into its troubled politics. Dost Mahonuol’s 
son, Shere Ali, was understood to be intriguing with Russia, whose advances 
in Central Asia seemed to threaten our Indian Empire. As a counterpoise to 
Russian diplomacy, we insisted on having a resident envov^ at Kabul. This 
demand was at first refused, but in 1878 a military demonstration overawed the 
Afghans, when they found that no help was to be had from Russia. Shere Ali 
died, succeeded by his son, Yakoub Khan, who received Sir Louis Cavagmari 
as the English Resident. But, as so often has been the case, the fierce populace 
proved harder to reckon with than their rulers. Cavagnari and other members 
of the mission were massacred at Kabul. Then followed that war in which Lord 
Roberts rose to fame, one not without glory for our arms, yet w ith some anxious, 
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moments and heavy losses. In 1880 we withdrew, having placed on the throne 
a grandson ot Dost Mahomed, Abdur Rahman, whose career had hitherto been 
schooled by tiwing experiences of banishment and pretendership. 

This prince came to power somewhat fortuitously, in the absence of a better 
candidate, but our king-making in Afghanistan turned out for once a fortunate 
experiment. Abdur Rahman proved the man to bind together in a more homo- 
geneous state what had been a “ bundle of provinces”. By a mixture of ruthless 
despotism and wily prudence he in time made himself undisputed master of the 
whole countr}', to whose interests he devoted no small ability. Though owing 
much to the politic generosity of the Russians, among whom he had spent years 
ot exile, he behaved honourably to Britain, carrying out the intention that his 
dominion should be a barrier between these two rival powers. As soon as he felt 
firm in his seat, he set about improving the condition of a backward people by 
putting the finances in order, by creating or reforming courts of justice, by con- 
structing roads and freeing them from robbery, and by developing commerce and 
industry. In the interesting autobiography published by him, he enumerates, 
among the arts recentfy introduced: mining in various forms, electrical and other 
engineering, the construction of traction-engines, steam-hammers, and telephones, 
coining rupees, distilling", boot-making, the manufacture of soap and candles, 
the study of medicine, surgery, and dentistry. One means of civilization he 
frankly confesses to neglecting. Fie had no money to spare for making railways 
in sucli a difficult country, where they might serve to aid invaders; and he had 
almost c|uarre11ed with, us for bringing a line to his frontier. Flis main effort was 
to form a regular army that might make Afghanistan an impregnable strong-hold, 
hitherto best defended by the fitful rage of fanatical tribesmen, wdio rushed to 
death Avith blind devotion, but quickly dispersed at the least check, or in the 
dissensions following victory. Strong fortifications, armed Avith modern ordnance, 
have been erected at the chief strategic points; factories and foundries turn out 
cannon, rifles, and ammunition ; and great c|uantities of military stores have been 
accumulated for the use of an army believed to number from 40,000 to 60,000, 
Avhich its master lound more difficulty in subjecting to military discipline on 
British models. In these improAmments, directed to a great extent by his OAvn 
intelligence, the amir freely used the services of European artificers, treated 
honourably and considerately; but his aim was to become independent of foreign 
help, and, Avhile fulfilling engagements entered into Avith Britain as chief patron, 
in return for an annual subsidy, he clearly let it be understood that “Afghanistan 
for the Afghans” was the motto of his policy. That he carried the people along* 
Avith him in his use of authority Avas shoAvn by the unopposed succession of his 
son in 1902, Avhen it Avas feared that the death of Abdur Rahman would have 
brought about a general commotion that might haem spread beyond Afghanistan. 
One side of the father’s character is illustrated by the fact that he had married his 
heir to some half-dozen Avives chosen from the families of the chief military and 
religious personages in the country. The neAv amir is also understood to haAW^ 
had a careful training in the duties of his difficult dignity. 

The dominion thus Inherited is about 300,000 square miles, Avith a population 
of perhaps five millions. It mainly consists of three provinces, belonging to 
Kabul, Kandahar, and ITerat, Avhich have at different times been centres of inde- 
pendent government. These are the only places that can be called cities ; and 
there are besides only some half-dozen considerable towns. Others are no more 
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than fortified villag'es, dwellings enclosed within a scjuaie of mud walls and 
towers, often adjoined by the ruins of once important places whose ver}' names 
are sometimes unknown. The whole country is dotted by such luins that, with 
gigantic cliff sculptures and excavations in the rock, make monuments <j 1 a loi- 
g'otten past. The very land may be found ruined by the neglect ot its liie-gix’ing 
water-courses, and this on the potentially richest spots which most sure!}' tempt 
lawless neighbours. A beautiful valley, dotted by groves and fields, so as to 
seem an abode of smiling" peace, has been tound so distracted by blood -lends 
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that the inhabitants scarcely durst stir a few hundred yards from their foi-tillcd 
dwa^llings. 

To the destructive force of conquest and aggression must be added that of 
frequent earthquakes, commonly slight, but sometimes violent enougVi to tlirow 
down the already dilapidated walls of an Afghan fort. Mountain storms, too, 
often rise to convulsions of nature, working serious damage b\- Hoods and kuid- 
slips. The arbitrary w'him of chiefs has been another cause for desertion of towns 
and shifting of population. “The Afghans”, says M. Perrier, “have become so 
used to sudden and forced displacements that they never attach themseh'es to tlie 
soil; their tent is their country. In two days a family will build themselves a 
good house of earth, roofed, with the door only made of wood; and the facilit}- 
with which they do this explains, as I have already said, how so many towns 
appear and disappear without leaving a trace behind them, and how others, of 
which the existence is not suspected, are suddenly mentioned bv successive 
travellers.” 
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The roads and gateways of this rugged land are the gorges leading through 
its jagged mountain chains, the most famous of them the gloomy Khyber Pass, 
opening above Peshawar, that has once and again been a highway of conquest. 
Its barren sides are g'arrisoned by wild Afridi tribesmen who hold it their birth- 
right to take toll of unprotected travellers, but have a keen enough eye for 
business to accept payment from the British Government for keeping open the 
pass, while their fiercest spirits are being won to loyalty in the ranks of our 
native army. To Jamrud, at the mouth of the pass, the railway has been pushed 
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on from Peshawar. Beyond, access is jealously restricted by the Afghan Govern- 
ment; twice a week caravans traverse the pass, handed over from an Afghan to 
a British escort, or zu'ce versd\ but private adventurers are likely to get into 
trouble across the frontier, which is drawn 30 miles above Peshawar, the road so 
far being on neutral ground, under our control. By this road it is about 150 
miles to Kabul, which may also be reached from India by the easier Kuram 
Pass to the south. Within the barrier pierced by the Khyber comes a slightly 
elevated plain, on an eminence of which stands Jelalabad, an old fortress town 
of two or three thousand people, where the amir has built himself a fine new 
palace. Beyond there is more than one way throug'h the mountains to the rich 
and populous plain stretching before the capital of Afghanistan. 

Kabul, some 6000 feet above the sea, has a healthy climate, naturally 
severe in winter, but refreshed in summer by breezes from snow-clad mountains. 
The population is put as 75,000. The city itself, built of bricks and wood, is 
not very striking unless by its situation at the foot of ruggedly bold peaks and 
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on the wooded banks of its river. Nor are its narrow streets, shut in by almost 
windowless walls, improved in picturescjueness fivma paitial adoption o! I .iuojX cin 
dress that was encouraged under the late amir. Some few ot tlie houses Ituik 
since his reign gaa^e security are moi'e handsome and comfcntable than tin. oldi i 
dwelling's, thus described by Dr, J. A. Gra)', one of the hunjpean inediial 
attendants brought here by Abdur Rahman, wlio sultered irom gout like any 
alderman. “ Few of the streets, except the bazaars, can be called irt any sense 
thoroughfares. They wind and twist about most irregularly, sometimes open 
to the sky, sometimes covered in by rooms belonging to the adjacent houses, 
and they usually end abruptly at the closed door ot a house or garden. ... A ou 
dismount at a door, and stumble into a dark winding passage witli }n:mr head 
bent to avoid an irregular beam, and you go slowly for tear ot puddles and holes 
which you cannot see. You come into tlie open, and find yourself in £i g'arden 
with flowers and trees, and a tank or pond in the middle, or in a small couri- 
y’ard with simpl\' a well. The house is Iniilt round the giirden or )'ard, and 
consists of a series of rooms opening b}' doors into one anotluu', and with tlu‘ 
windows all looking into the garden.” On one of the background lieiglus rise 
the walls and towers of the Bala Hissar, a citadel containing (he amir’s palace. 
On anotlier is the gardened tomb of Tamerlane’s grandson, Balier, tlie first 
Grand Mogul, who from Kabul set fortli to a more lirilliant seat in India. 
Outside the city also are the fortified cantonments in wliich more tlian once dur 
troops, while dominating Kabul, have been practic'ally besieged by swarms (at 
hillmen.^ 

From Ivabul it is more than 300 miles southwards t(.» Kamlahar. I'he road 
leads by the lofty city of Ghuzni, perched upon tlie mountains like an eagle’s 
nest, from which swooped forth Mahmud, the first Moslem conqueror of India. 
Once the capital of this region, it lias now decayed u> a place of almost 10,000 
people. The old city lies in ruins, with the noble mosques, liaths, bazaars, and 
palaces built by Alahmud, whose tomb has been preserved, but its famous gates, 
believed erroneously to be those of the temple of Somnath, were brouglit back 
to India among the few trophies of the first Afglian war. Otlier tomlis (if 
Moslem saints make this a place of pilgrimage, i\here Afgltan haired has 
keenly whetted itself against the invading infidel. 

Kandahar, farther south and not so liigh above the S(‘a as Kaind, has a 
ivarmer climate, sometimes made oppressivt* by continued dust-storms iVom i.!u' 
adjacent deserts. This also lies on a plain at tlie foot of striking lieiglus, 
between tivo tributaries of the Helmand River. Tlie old citv was some little 
ivay off; the new one, built by Nadir Shall, is regularly divided into quarters, 
four streets leading to a central market-place in which are displayed the wares 
of East and West — cottons from Manchester, cutlery from Sheffield, silks from 
Bokhara, carpets from Persia, beside sheepskin cloaks, came! and horse harness. 

‘ !n the Baraian Pass throus^h the mountains novth of Kabul, near the ruined eitac.lcl of Gulguleh, a cliff has been 
exca\'ated into hundreds of caves in irre,5ular stories, among which tlie rock is sculinured witli two gigantic tlgiu-i.-.s, 
male and female, respectively 170 and 120 feet high, covered witli a represeniaiion of thin drapery; a smaller effigy, 
about 80 feet, is understood to represent the child of these personages, dimly idiuitiiied in an extinct race of sovereign's. 
Each of them stands cut out in a deep recess, which Vincent Eyre found painted ivith figures and emblematic device.s. 
There are openings at the head and feet through which, by galleries and staircases cut in the rock, lie ascended to (he 
top of the female figure for a splendid view. These amazing images, much defaced by cannon sliot, and apitarenily 
restored or repaired in part, mu.st be of very ancient origin; they have been connected with \ague memories of a 
city founded here by .Vexander the Great. ^ On a mountain crest to the other side of Raimi, Eyre describes also a 
Doric column, 70 feet high, known as .Alexander’s Pillar; but we do not find this nientioiuid bv later vi.sitors. 
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copper cooking-vessels, sweetmeats, flat wheaten cakes, kabobs frying on little 
charcoal stoves, and the fruits and vegetables that grow so luxuriantly in the 
environs. Silks and felts make the chief local manufacture. The principal 
buildings are the citadel and the tomb of Ahmad Shah, wdiose capital this 
was. It is now the second city of Afghanistan, and one of its chief seats of 
industry. Hence a good road to India is by the Bolan Pass and the British 
station of Quetta, to and beyond which a railway has been made from the 
Indus, that may before long be pushed on to Kandahar. 

hrom Kandahar, round the central mountain mass, goes a road to Herat, 
which lies due west of Kabul, but is not so easily accessible bv more direct 
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ways through wild passes and wild people, as poor M. Ferrier found when he 
tried to make this journey. The blooming valley of Herat, filled with villages, 
gardens, and woods along the course of its river, hemmed in by sterile moun- 
tains, has been enthusiastically called the Garden and Granary of Asia; and 
the city itself is an important centre of trade, as the meeting-place of roads 
from Persia, Turkestan, and India. It is nearly a mile sc}uare within the forti- 
fications so often demolished and rebuilt that their very ruin has formed an 
enormous mound, over which towers the dilapidated citadel. For miles outside 
the present enclosure extend the imposing ruins of Herat’s former magnificence, 
when it was the seat of Hussein, a descendant of Timour, who in the end of the 
fifteenth century made himself renowned as a patron of science and art. It was 
then the chief market of this region ; but its importance dwindled under the 
sufferings of attack from both sides— at one time conquered by Persia, at another 
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plundered and oppressed by the ruthless Afg'hans. In iS 37 undeiwent the 
famous Persian siege, in which it held its independence; but unclei Dost 
Mahomed it became part ot Afg;hanisian, thoug'h naturally belonging iathei 
to the Khorassan province of Persia. It is believed to be now coveted Ijy 
Russia, which has a railway pushed up to Kushk, not far to the north of Herat. 
Of late its commerce seems to have revived, and the population is put at 
50, 000. 

The three provinces of these historic cities, Kabul, Kandahar, Herat, form 
Avhat may be called Afg'hanistan Proper. Since this country became consolidated 
as something of a military power, it has taken to conquering like its great 
neighbours, always with a care not to poach on their preserves: and it now 
includes a dependent northern province under the name ot Atghan Turkestan, 
stretching from the Hindoo Koosh to the Oxus river. This is made up ot 
several feeble khanates, inhabited mainly by Usbeg Tartars, who, despised and 
bullied by their Afghan masters, in the barren mountains live by flocks, and 
cultivate riclier ground on the often marshy riv'er plaiiis. Jn ancient time, 
when here flourished the Greek kingdom of Bactria, several noted towns stood 
on the roads from Afghanistan to Bokhara and Samarcand, Imt these iia\e 
mostly fallen into decay. The principal one up to a generation ago was Baikli, 
“Mother of Cities”, near Avhich the ruins of the ancient metro|:)olis, flourishing 
before Alexander’s conquest, now' cover the ground for miles. Balkli ha.ving 
been depopulated by cholera, the seat of government was movt'd a little way 
olf to Mazar-i-vShereef, which, by last accounts, had some 25,oc)0 peoifle 
gathered round its famous Moslem shrine. This is centrall}' situated towards 
the northern border of the province. East of it the modern tow n of Tashkurgan 
has replaced Old Kulm on the Kulm river, by which there is a trade route from 
Kabul into Central Asia. West of Mazar, Andkhui, on the edge of the Merv 
deserts, is a considerable towm though notoriously hot and unhealthw South- 
westward, Mairnana, where join the roads from Kabul and Flerat, is said to be 
recovering its former prosjaerity, ruined by wairfare and by raids of the Tek'ke 
Turconians, through fear of whom large stretches of fertile land fell out of 
cultivation, wdiere notliing but constant industry keeps tlie desert from swee])ing 
in its tide of sand. Perhaps as having liad to defond tliemselves against such 
inveterate foes, the people of Mairnana seem to l)e more martial than tlieir 
neighbours; and Abdur Rahman found them harder to sulyjugate. Tlie eastern 
end of the province approaches the Pamirs by Badakshan, a mountainous region 
rich in minerals, notably rubies and the lapis fov////, which latter stone is said 
to take its name from a district here. 

On the southern side the desert border of Kandaliar merges with Beloo- 
chistan along a recently better defined frontier line. 


BELOOCHISTAN 

Of this country, long commonly spelt Beloochistan, but transformed into 
Baluchistan by the Indian official spelling, little waas knowm before its being taken 
under the charge of our Indian empire. Its inhospitable soil and bloodthirsty 
people are not attractive to travellers, while its position has not made it important 
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on military considerations, unless as a forbidding barrier in whose wastes Alex- 
ander the Great left many of the soldiers he led back from the Indus. Rather 
mi.tre titan half as large as all the Afghan territory, it has the same general 
characteristics, except as to a greater want of water. A larger part of the surktce 
seems to be covered by sandy wastes, like that Seistan desert by which the north- 
west corner of Beloochistan merges with Afghanistan and Persia. The rest is 
raised in stony mountain ranges, which intercept the rain-clouds from the Arabian 
Sea. When they do not lose themselves in salt swamps, most of the few and 
unimportant river-courses, dry throughout a great part of the year, run to the 
south coast-land called Makran, that puts in a claim to the distinction of having* 
the hottest Asian climate. On this coast, it is said, for hundreds of miles only 
a single stunted tree appears as a landmark for sailors. The interior deserts are 
also a fearsome region, all the more so for their heat-radiating rocks and their 
loose sands constantly stirred up by the furnace winds of summer. In winter, on 
the mountains, the cold is often intense; and on the plains unlucky travellers 
nia\' have snow, liail, and sand in turn blown into their faces by the icy blasts. 
Here and there are rich cultivated valleys, and gardens may be made to bloom 
"like a bunch of sweet-scented flowers in a fever ward”; but most of the in- 
hat.)itants are a pastoral people, who readily turn their hands to fleecing their 
fellowmen, inarte aut arte, neither fighting nor thieving coming amiss to them. 
The ]uirdl\' explored mountains are believed to contain iron and copper; here 
and tliere they exhibit mud volcanoes and beds of sulphur that makes one of 
the few articles of commerce yielded by this poor land, whose productions differ 
little from those of Afghanistan. The date-palm appears in the south, where 
the Makran coast of the Arabian Sea abounds in fish that are the chief food of its 
people. 

The affix istan, so often met in this part of the world — of which a descendant 
is found in the latter syllables of %x\\.annia ^ — means country or region; and here 
its qualification seems unjustly come by. The oldest and most numerous 
inhabitants of Beloochistan are the Brahuis, a race of doubtful origin, perhaps 
Mongols, among whom have intruded the Beloochis, apparently akin to the 
Ar} an Persians. Some few hundred thousand in all, the Brahuis prevailing on 
the north side, they live in unfriendly neighbourhood, both of them admirable 
as hardy animals, but scarcely so in other respects. They are much alike in 
customs and wvint of manners, their religion being a coarse Mohammedanism, 
but the Beloochis derive from the Shiah sect predominant in Persia, while the 
Brahuis are Sunnites, which helps to keep them apart. The Beloochis are 
said to be tall, with long faces and prominent features, whereas the other tribes 
have the short stature and flat faces of a Tartar race.^ 

^ “The Beloodiees are ardent, inipulsive, well-formed, and nervous; their complexion is olive, like that of the 
.Viab, and iliese two races liave more than one analogous point between them. Their features express astuteness and 
ferocity, tliey are insensible to privations, and support them and fatigue in the most admirable manner; no matter 
hotv painful and long tlie journey may be, they are always ready for tlie march. A Persian and Afghan trat'el at 
night to avoid the great heats; the Beloochce, on the contraiy, is not only not afraid of them, but seeks that wliich these 
nations ns much as possible a\’oid ; they march only between sunrise and sunset, and before or after will ne^■er move 
a yard; if the great luminary disa]3pear.s before they have arrived at their intended halt, they encamia on the spot 
they happen to be at at the time. Tlieir most extraordinary physical characteristic is the facility with which, camel- 
like, the)' can for so long a time go without drink in their burning country — a draught of water once in the twenty-four 
hours is sufficient for them, even on a journey; they have also a particular instinct for ascertaining the spot at which 
water is nearest the surface of the soil, and they rarely dig further than 3 feet without coming to it. 

“They march with a rapidity which it is impossible to conceive, and will walk faster than the best horse; there 
are instances amongst them of men who will tire out three horses, one after another, in this manner. They eat very 
VoL. n. 25 
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Country is hardly the name for this home ot quarrelsome, fierce, and semi- 
independent tribes, among* whom even villag'es are rare. W ith more or less 
willingness they recognize the supremacy of the Khan of Keiat, a town ot 
some thousands of people, whose mud houses rise in terraces up to its towering 
citadel, perched loftily in the mountainous north-west country, where its lord 
has a winter residence in the less ungenial Gundava, not far away. Ihis 
potentate has seen well, in turn, to submit himself to the Indian Empire; and 
part of his territory is now permanently occupied by our mi!itar\' station Quetta, 
guarding the southern pass into Afghanistan, whence the long Khojak tunnel 
carries a railway on to the plain of Kandahar, over whicli it could soon he 
extended. A branch line penetrates Beloochistan as tar as Nushki, first stage 
of a caravan route to Seistan ; and telegraph wares now run across tlie desert 
from Quetta to the Persian border. 

7 'he only other places that can be called towns are Kej or ivulatak in llie 
south-west corner, and Bela in the south-east, near which a remarkable ravine 
has been excavated by many hundreds of cave dwellings recalling tliose seen 
in the Mexican regiijii of America. To tlie south of Bt*la a gathering of mud 
huts ill Sonmiani Ba\' is the cliief landing-jilace on tin* (’oast “ wilderness of rock 
and scrub”. Mr. De Windt, ivhen he took an adventurous ride hence to Keiat, 
over some 400 miles of sand plains and slipperv ridges liristiing witli nei'dle- 
like points, tells us that on the tracks that serve for rt»ads he jiassed tiirongh 
only half a dozen places worth calling villages, bt'sides Bela and Keiat, atid, 
except their scow-ling inhabitants, fell in witli a dozen human iieings ai the 
most. On the west side these sparsely settled tribes extend into coimtiw oxer 
which Persia has been extending a doubtful dominion. Sir A. M. ^lac^iahun, 
wdio in 1896 drew a boundary line between Afghanistan and Beloochistan, lias 
lately been engaged in settling a frontier on the Persian side. But tins latter 
country is so little worth cptarrelling about, tliat a native proverb declares; 
“When God created the world, Beloochistan was made out of tlie refusi* ". 

little, and believe most implicitly in auguries; the cry of a wild ijeast, ilie .sight uf a ,'ei-peiit, a, I'lii-J on i!|,i win.:;;, n ipglit 
of birds, I')!' a troop of wild asse.s whidi .separates into two divisions, is siiliieieni to .sio]:t tliom .-dioii j-iiddenlv in the 
midst of thi!ir journey, d'liey will never leave the plaia,' they are in before the .'iiii. nndei whieh they were t'.-.u'nerl 
1))- thi.s riiigury, lia.s .set ain! ri.sen again; llii.s (.lelay to allow l-'ate time to alter her iiiie!iii(ai.', jlir.tild tliey ii,iji[;en 
to bo adverse. Wlien their opporltinity feu- |!illa,ge arrive's their aetivity- is ainaring, their me nri. liatai-a-i! ,nnl 

e.vectited witli great ptomiititude am.l courage, anil wonvlerfnl addi-ess; life i.s an iiethiiig lei iheiii, ,iii 1 tia'v wili e\|).r,e 
it lor the least irille. They know .sr, ilton.nighly how .strong i.s their prialileeiiein fur tiiierii,...;, hin.v iinetenite Pi.. 
iialrit, tliat two Iriemis, two iirollter.s, aye, even a ftther tinu a .son, tnivelliiig iiu;eihei', will take voeifi care m.i lo 
sleep) close to one another. Wdicn tlic tiiue for re.st a.rrives, rjiio will point rutt to the other a spioi one linnilied ■mrd' oil 
where lie had belter sleep), and they both swear b)' i*eer-ki.sri not to a[)p)roa,eh e.iei! (.tlier tniti! tiie isMir ..if de| lann! e. 
They have a remark, ably quick .sense of lieariiig, and the least noise or movrmient m.aie by on..,- vrili li.- siire to aw njo' tin' 
other.” — r'errier's Caravan Jourueyi. 
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“How are the mighty fallen!” is the first thought that rises in consider- 
ing the present state of Persia, known rather to its own people by the ancient 
name Iran. Cyrus, Cambyses, Darius, Xerxes are names at which once “the 
\\a)rld grew pale”. Many a moral has been pointed, many a tale adorned from 
the imposing' throne filled in turn by .Seleucicke and Sassanidas, by Seljuks and 
Sufis. Sapor tlie Great, Chosroes, Caliph Omar, Alp Arslan glimmer through 
our mist}’’ knowledge of the dark ages. In mediajval times this was the arena of 
resounding but futile conquests by Genghiz Khan and Tamerlane. Not even 
Macaulay’s schoolboy could go over all the usurpers and dynasties that have here 
played their part in Asian history; but the general reader vaguely remembers 
how, in our own Georgian days, the Persian sceptre had a gleam of its old glory 
under Nadir Shah, last of the Asiatic Napoleons. Perhaps Europe’s clearest 
glimpse into its modern history was the object-lesson of visits from that late 
shah, with his diamonds and gold spectacles, a gaping-stock for crowds, hardly 
aware how his title “ king of kings” had once been no empty boast. Now this 
famous land, tyrant-ridden and poverty-stricken, has dwindled into a helpless 
dominion, upheld less by its own strength than by the watchful jealousies of 
great modern powers for whom it becomes a battle-ground of commerce. 

The boundaries of the Persian Empire have shrunk and swollen with the 
vicissitudes of its history, (driginall}' the people that gave it a name occupied 
but the southern part of modern Persia, bordering the Persian Gulf. Geo- 
graphically it consists of the great Iranian plateau, extending northwards from 
this gulf to the Caspian Sea, between the basins of the Indus and the Tigris, 
east and west. From this area Afghanistan and most of Beloochistan have 
been cut of!’, leaving the rest of the plateau as the political extent of modern 
Persia, in shape a very rough curvilinear triangle of about looo miles along its 
base and 700 miles at its sides, enclosing- some 630,000 square miles, divided 
into over 30 provinces, with possibly between 9 and 10 millions of inhabitants, 
though, as in most Eastern countries, this is a very doubtful estimate. The 
frequent sight of half-ruined cities, deserted villages, and abandoned fields 
suggests that the population has decreased, as the natural result of wars in the 
past, of misgovernment up to the present time, and of ruinous famines such as 
occurred more than once in the last century. 

This table-land, with a general elevation of several thousand feet above 
the sea, is laced by mountain ranges that diversify a great part of the surface. 
In the north, the boundary wall of Khorassan and the lofty Elburz chain, 
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running- below the south side of the Caspian Sea, continue the lii-ie ot die 
Hindu Kush. Along the base of the triangle stretch rows of giant ridges 
in an oblique direction from north-west to south-east, rising here and there 
into peaks whose exact height is still uncertain, but some ot them surpass any 
European mountain. In the south-east corner is another group oi mountain^ 
that run over into Beloochistan, and straggle inland along its Irontier to meet 
ridges curving round from Kliorassan in the north. Thus Persia is enclosed 
by a broad rim of heights, whose watered valle)'s are the richest spots of the 
country. On the great plains within, usually a miniature ot tlie same con- 
formation, cultivation struggles in strips wherever water comes or can be 
brought by canals and the subterranean conduits called kares or kanafs, whose 



open shafts are often seen dotting the landscape like liuge ant-hills, and tlun'r 
mouths tunnelling the hill-sides. Much of the surface, however, is desert in 
different degrees of barrenness. Sometimes the arid soil u'ill l.:)e more or hess 
poorly clad by such plants as rhubarb, wormwood, asafcetida, wild rue, and 
prickly bushes, but in glens of the stony ridges are hidden away villages, whose 
herds, when the mountain valley grass fails, can find some pasture on the plain. 
Elsewhere even the driest vegetation becomes almost lost in w-astes of sand 
that always tend to encroach on what man has won from the wilderness. Large 
stretches are blighted by salt so as to form the saline marshes and deserts 
known here as kavirs or kafehs, which cover much of the surface of Persia. 
Farther east, in Afghanistan, and in the plains of the Punjab, the ground 
is often seen whitened by saline efflorescence; but Persia has extensive depres- 
sions caked by salt to a thickness of several feet, into which trickle briny streams, 
gathering in ice-like pools upon what seems a sheet of snow deposited bv tlie 
evaporating water. In some parts the supply of water is still enough to fill 
these hollows with shallow lakes, the largest of them Lake Urumia (or Urumieh) 
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in the north-west corner. Sometimes the desert takes the form of black mud, 
blistered into treacherous bubbles and pitted with holes or pools of green slime. 
Again the waste is simply a stony plain, as naked as the slopes that over- 
shadow it; or an expanse of loose friable soil that bears nothing but mud or 
dust according to the season. 

What has been said of the climate of Afghanistan applies to Persia, whose 
elewited plains and lofty mountains suffer extremes of temperature, with dryness 
as the main condition. Alost of the rainfall pours off the outer mountain slopes; 
and the interior has only a few inches annual supply. This and the snow 
reservoirs of the loftier ranges are drained down in short streams that for the 
most part lose themselves in that thirsty interior, often dribbled away in irriga- 
tion before their water grow's so salt as to be a curse rather than a blessing to 
the land. Of those flowing into the Arabian Gulf only the Karim, an affluent 
of the Euphrates Delta, is navigable. In the north the most considerable 
stream is the Safid-Rud (White River), falling into the Caspian Sea, wfliither 
also flow the Aras and the Atrek, bordering Persia towards the Russian Trans- 
caucasian and Transcaspian provinces respectively. The flowery valleys and 
shady groves, sung so loudly by Persian poets, appear the more lovely in contrast 
with the general sterility, where all culture depends on happy accident of situation 
or careful management of the streams and wells, whose possession and dis- 
trilrution has in all times been such a fruitful source of quarrel among Eastern 
communities. 

So rich, indeed, are some spots that they yield a manifold return for no 
watering but from dew and occasional storms; but the oases here are usually 
mountain valleys and river plains, where almost every mud-built village has a 
setting of walled vineyards and gardens. Forests are rare and stunted, except 
on the moister slopes of the northern mountains, thickly wooded by valuable 
timber — oak, beech, elm, w’alnuts, cedars, and box trees, — while the southern sides 
of these mountains will be found dotted only by a few junipers. The principal 
crops are much the same as in other Asian countries where we have found 
similar conditions of soil and climate: corn on the higher ground, rice, cotton, 
tobacco, sugar-cane, and so forth on the lowlands. Barley appears to be the 
commonest grain. On the southern coast the date-palm grows; oranges come 
to perfection in some parts, as does the olive; and all over Persia there are spots 
bearing grapes, figs, apricots, mulberries, pomegranates, almonds, pistachio-nuts, 
and almost every kind of European fruit, with some rare or unknown among us. 
Wane, raisins, and oil are notable products, and the syrups made from various 
fruits. Melons and cucumbers are much cultivated. When even the desert 
jungles blossom in their season with bulbous flowers and dog-roses, the rose- 
gardens of the cities have a right to figure so brightly in Persian poetry. Sir 
John Malcolm tells us how the English envoys were entertained to breakfast 
upon a mound of rose leaves as big as an English haystack, not heaped up 
altogether in idle compliment, for they were destined to be distilled into the 
essences for which certain districts have such a renown as blinds us to the general 
characteristics of a country whose life is far from being all rose-water. 

The greater part of the land is more fit for pasturage than agriculture, and 
the chief wealth of its inhabitants is in their flocks of goats, sheep, and camels. 
The cow is not so much at home here, though there is one fine breed of black 
cattle in the north. Buffaloes as well as oxen are used for labour, but the 
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former require a damp soil for their wallowing'. Horses are carelull} bied, 
sturdy asses and mules also being' much used. In the mountain distiicts 
especially, the herds have such formidable enemies as the maneless lion, the 
leopard, the wolf, and the bear, living among jackals, liyamas, gazelles, ibexes, 
wild goats, and asses. The birds include, among many of less amiable 
character, pheasants and the bulbul or eastern nightingale as well as, in the 
north, our own songster of that name and fame. Falconry is a favourite sport 
with the Persians, who run down hares, antelopes, and other fleet game witli 


hawks and gre^diounds trained to work 
together. Like the Chinese, the}' are 
fond of keeping singing-birds in cages. 
In some parts are seen circular towers 
as high as a churcli, pierced vdtii lioles 
for the lodging of thousands of jiigeons. 
The stork is a frequent figure in tliis 
part of the tvorld, liearing sometliing of 
that sacred cliaracter that lias accf.nn- 
jtanied liim in Teulonic sxnqialliies. 
Among friends of man, tin* Persian 
animal most familiar to us is the well- 
known cat whose lordly fur and hauglu}' 
manners have been so mticli communi- 


cated to our humbler Westc-rn puss; but 
in his own countrv this feline aristocrat 
seems to be as exceptional as in Eng- 
land. To match him, an unusually large 
rat with a bushy tail is found burrow- 
ing the ground so as often to make it 
treacherous for horses. Among reptiles 
are brown snakes tliat have rln* triclc of 
climbing a bush and remaining rnotiem- 
less for liours in deceptive rnimierv of a 
dead branch. There is the usu;d Itastern 


Persian Woman Spinning 


profusion of poisonous I'lesrs, including 
a particularly huge and liidcous liairv 
spider of the desert, in one district a 
venomous bug whicli attacks strangers 
by preference, in another a scorpion that is said to keep its ill-will for natives; 
and the dry sandy soil harbours a horny-legged tarantula that has a trick of 
dropping on one from ceilings. The country is often plagued by locust swarms, 
the noise of whose multitudinous jaws may be heard as they strip a blooming- 
garden bare in a single night; but in return for their greedy devastations the 
people can sometimes shake sackfuls off the trees, to be boiled and eaten after 
being fattened at their expense. The rivers are as a rule ill-stocked with fish, 
except those falling into the Caspian, some of which abound in salmon and trout. 

The sheep are chiefly of the fat-tailed variety, the fleece of black lambs 
furnishing the national head-dress. The goats, kept in enormous herds, are 
commonly black, with long coarse hair, among the tangled masses of which 
grows a soft down that rivals that celebrated in Kashmere in the manufacture 
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of a choice fabric. Camels’-hair, closely woven with cotton, supplies another 
cloth for which Persia is noted. But its most famous textile productions are 
the soft smooth carpets and shawls of elaborate pattern and tasteful blending of 
colours which have made them a model to Europe, while w-e have vitiated Persian 
stuffs by the introduction of aniline dyes to replace the native vegetable pigments 
that grew only more beautiful with age. Soft felts, sometimes an inch thick,, 
are also used as floor-covering. Silk is largely produced and cunningly woven,, 
and the Persian ladies, having much time on their hands, are often mistresses 
of rich embroidery, though this art, too, is said to have deteriorated. In the 
country, peasant-women may be seen spinning with a small hand-wheel, or on 
a spindle as they wxilk along. 

Tlie most valuable mineral of Persia seems to be the salt with which its 
plains are only too much encrusted; and mines of rock-salt are worked in the 
hills. Its fame for precious stones is mainly a borrowed, not to say stolen one, 
as tfie shah’s Aladdin-like treasure of diamonds and other gems, said to be wxDrth 
millions, represent his forerunners’ raids into richer lands, in particular Nadir 
vShah’s sack of Delhi, when the renowmed Koh-i-noor, that now adorns the British 
crown, fell to the share of his Afghan auxiliaries. Among Persia’s owm riches in 
this way the most notable are the turquoise mines in the north-east, this gem being 
almost peculiar to the country, the name, of course, taken from Turkey, through 
wliich turcpioises first came into Europe. Pearls are found, as we kno\v from the 
poets, in the Persian Gulf. Coal, iron, tin, lead, copper, and other minerals are 
not wanting, as is rather the enterprise to -work them productively. Petroleum, 
bitumen, and sulphur are available in volcanic spots. In the precious metals 
Persia is poor; but her artisans are skilful in working gold and silver, and in 
inlaying them upon finely-tempered steel. Among their arts was a beautifully 
iridescent pottery, but this also has decayed in point of colouring, and the w'are 
never was so firm and delicate as that of China which set them patterns. In 
brass-work, enamelling on copper, wood-carving, and painting on papier-mache 
articles, they still show the taste wEich once made them an artistic nation. More 
prosaic productions are hides, tobacco, opium, and indigo. The cultivation 
of sugar-cane has declined; and wdiile the Persians are a very sweet-toothed 
people, they seem content to import sugar rather than make it for themselves out 
of the beet-root that thrives particularly in the north. 

The chief imports of the country are tea, coffee, cotton goods, sugar, mineral 
oil, firearms, and European luxuries for wfiiich the late shahs set the lashion of 
demand. This trade is keenly contested by England and Russia, the former 
naturally having a predominance on the southern sea-coast, and the latter on the 
Caspian border. Of late, German activity in Asia Minor has showm signs of 
extension into Persia, where some Belgian capital is also employed. But the 
main factor in commercial development here is the rivalry between the two great 
European powders in Asia; and for long Russia seemed more able to bring 
the pressure of her power to bear on this backw^'ard neighbour. The French, 
W'ho a century ago were well in the field for interference with Persian affairs, 
appear now to have dropped out of it, but a relic of their influence is the extent 
to which French may still be found spoken among the higher class. 

Internal communications are not well developed, most of the roads being 
mere caravan tracks, though in some places improved under foreign influences. 
A few; miles of rail have been made at Teheran, but there such enterprise stopped, 
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Courtyard of a Porsian Caravanserai 


shah’s protection against the oppression of his governors. Often for leagues 
along a sandy road there will be nothing to cast thicker shade tlian tliat of a 
telegraph-post, and no building in sight but the walled and towered caravanserai 
built by public spirited or pious princes for the repose of travellers, who, if 
Europeans, may sometimes find more pleasant lodging at the telegraph-stations. 
The caravanserai of the East, like our old English Cold-harbours, gives little more 
than stabling for beast and lodging for man in chambers furnished with nothing 
but vermin. On the chief roads from the capital a rather better-provided class 
of rest-house has been here and there established. There is a posting service, at 
the charge of a kran for each horse per parasang, a somewhat waguely-measured 
distance on an average a little under 4 miles. 

The government has been an absolute monarchy, the shah’s despotism 
tempered only by popular riots and by the influence of the priesthood. The late 
shah, Nasr-ed-Din, so well knowm in Europe, had a long reign of half a century, 
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during which he seems to have thrown his influence on the side of progress, at 
all events so far as concerned its most showy features; but he could not always 
have his own rvay against the national conservatism, and his assassination is 
believed to have been prompted by lanatic hatred of the innovations he, 
patronized. His second son had been appointed as heir, the eldest set aside 
as out of favour and of humbler birth on the mother’s side. The sovereign 
chooses his administrators from any class, and may make a slave practically the 
ruler of the state, to be degraded again or murdered at caprice of his master. 
Hereditary aristocracy is confined to princes of the royal family, and to chiefs 
of the semi-independent military tribes. The blood royal must indeed be well 
diffused, if one shah of a century ago had, as is said, a thousand wives, and 
children by the hundred; and persons bearing the title of prince are often found 
in cpiite humble circumstances. The shah’s sons and near kinsmen are usually 
preferred as provincial governors; then no small part of a just monarch’s task 
ma}^ be checking oppression by these royal satraps or their deputies. The 
regular revenue, supplemented by fines, forced levies, and other occasional 
exactions, is mainly from a vaiying proportion of the produce of the land, paid 
in cash or kind, one-half perhaps going to the shah, the rest sticking to the 
hands of the local authorities. The collection of taxes, being farmed out, is carried 
on in an arbitrary and irregular manner, so as to be a game between the greed of 
the officials and the cunning of the citizen. There is also some yield from 
customs and wdiat tribute can be collected from wandering tribes. As yet the 
only national debt is a loan contracted to pay compensation for the break-down 
of a tobacco monopoly, granted by the late shah, but withdrawn under force of 
public resentment. The currency is the seldom seen gold toman^ about 7.9. , 

the silver kran^ equal to a few pence, and small copper and nickel coins ; but 
accounts are popularly reckoned in dinars, a nominal figure whose name, 
familiar to us from the Arabian Nights, will not sound so imposingly when we 
learn that fifty of these go to a farthing. 

There is nominally an army of some 100,000; but most of its ranks are a mere 
half-trained and ragged militia, not all kept under arms, and more ready to play 
the robber or the beggar than the rvarrior. Their uniform, when they have any, 
ought to be blue tunics faced with red, red trousers, and sheepskin busby, bearing- 
in brass the Lion and the Sun, which make the Persian crest. The most service- 
able force is the shah’s body-guard, raised from the martial nomadic tribes, whose 
divisions Nasr-ed-Din amused himself by dressing up in imitation of European 
Cossacks, Uhlans, Cuirassiers, and so forth. He also set up a fleet of two or 
three gun-boats or yachts, more or less unserviceable. Experienced officers have 
declared that the Persians, properly trained and led, would make excellent 
soldiers, as their neighbours have learned in old times. But the whole machine 
of government is out of gear, except for oppression; its rusty wheels having 
always to be oiled by the bribery and the dishonest perquisites which, under 
various names — bakshish, “squeeze”, dustoor, and, in Persia, mudakhel , — are the 
corruption of Oriental society. 

Iran is the name of this land to its inhabitants, mainly of the Iranian race, a 
branch of our own Caucasian stock, fair in complexion for Orientals, with handsome 
features, long straight hair, and bushy black beards. These features are, however, 
blended, especially in the north and on the eastern borders, with the Turanian 
blood of Tartar and Turki tribes, to one of which belongs the present ruling 
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family. The nomadic pastoral bands of this stock are commonly known as lliats. 
On the west are numerous Kurds and kindred moiiinaineer tribes, with Arabs to 
the soutli and Armenians to the north of this side. All over the country wandei- 
ino- gipsies, under the name of Luris, pick up a living as tinkers, leather-dressers, 
pedlars, and thieves. Another element of the population is the black slax es who 
have long been a point of respectability in Persian households, where they appear 
to be not unkindlv treated as a rule, and are often emancipated by tlieir masters 

as reward for faithful service. 

The mass of this people 
are Mohammedans, but with 
a difference that causes the 
devout of Turkev or Tartai'y 
to spit at the name of tliese 
Persian heretics. Tlicir coun- 
try is the strongiujld of tlu' 
Shiali schism, whidi rec<.*g- 
nized A!i, son-in-law of tlie 
Prophet, as liis siKO’essor, and 
riyected the Sunna, a !:)od\' taf 
tradition aiatepted along with, 
the Koran I)}’ tlte ortltodox 
Sunnites or adherents A 
Omar, xvho make tlu- majoritv 
in the Moslem world. Tlie 
vShiahs rival their revilers in 
devout bigotry to tlie letter 
and forms of the faith as in 
feeble regard for its moral 
spirit. Their mollahs and 
dervishes do not fall sliort of 
other bigots in sliowi ng tliern- 
selves kinatica! opponents of 
progress, wliile, indeed, stmie 
of the Ioiidc*st professors are 
„ - ,, ... . at heart unprinciiiled liuin- 

bugs wliose main care for 
religion is as a matter of prolit. To be a Seyid, or descendant of tlie PropluU:, 
distinguished by a green or dark-blue turban, is here almost an order of nobilitv; 
and Hadji., one who has performed the pilgrimage to Mecca, is a title of respect. 
This quick-xvitted and talkative people love to discuss matters of theologv, and are 
duly punctilious as to the observances of their creed. But one of its cliaracteristic 
precepts must be much neglected, to judge by the amount of wine produced and 
consumed, more or less sub rosd, in the country of Omar Khayyam, where a 
coarse arrack spirit is much used as well as that forbidden juice of the grape. 
Yet such is human nature that when the shah granted to foreign enterprise a 
tobacco monopoly — innovation hateful as once the excise in England — the priest- 
hood had power to declare a general boycott of this indispensable and permitted 
indulgence, and pipes xvere put out all over the capital by the combined force 
of popular and religious resentment, till the obnoxious measure was xvithdrawn. 
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It is the antipathies of faith that are strongest in Persia, where zealous hatred 
boils up in hot fits of ianaticism, but the normal temperature seems rather luke- 
warm till stirred by hatred of the infidel. The Shiahs are more averse than the 
Sunnites to letting an unbeliever so much as peep into their shrines. In most 
towns a European woman durst not show her face in the streets, especially when 
the populace is excited by religious fasts. A true believer affects to shrink from 
contact with one of another creed, and will smash the cup from which such a one 
has drunk. Popular superstition has for its ministers the fierce dervislies, answer- 
ing to Hindoo fakirs, who wander about, often naked but for a leopard skin, 
armed with a huge club, demanding charity as a right, and imposing on all 
classes by a variety of qualities that range from lunacy to downright scoundrelism. 
In the Mohurram, or month of religious mourning, a very popular spectacle is a 
passion play representing the deaths of Hussein and Plassan, the sons of Ali, 
whose martyrdom is enacted in a realistic style that rouses the audience to frenzies 
of emotion, in which men rush about half-naked, beating and cutting themselves 
like the prophets of Baal. The great fast of the Ramazan, when for a month 
food, drink, or smoke must not pass the true believer’s mouth from sunrise to 
sunset, is strictly kept, at least in public. The chief feast of rejoicing is the 
Moslem New Year that falls in spring, as in our Old Calendar, when 

“the younge sun 

Hnth in the Rani his halfe course y-run”. 

This prevailing orthodoxy is not universal. Some Persian subjects, chiefly 
the Kurds, are Sunnites. The Sufis, with their mystical free-thinking pantheism, 
are heretics of old date and wide diffusion ; and indeed the speculative turn of 
Persian faith, has been a hotbed lor sects. The remarkable Babi body of reformed 
Mohammedans has gTown up in the last half-century, under hot persecution, and 
is believed now to count some millions of adherents in all classes. ‘ Christians are 

’ One vigorou.s oflsliooi has here been thrown off by Islam so recently that there are men still living' who have seen 
the birth of a, new religion which may yet spread over the East, as did Eluddhism and Mohammedanism itself. In 1844 
a young man named Mirza Ali Mohammed announced I'liniself as the Ban or gate liy which his fellow-belie\'ers might 
enter upon a spiriuia .1 life, revealed to him through pious meditation and study. Tlie history of this modern pro]3het is 
a.s yet little known in Europe: it has been sympathetically dealt with by Professor E. G. Browne, who made acquaintance 
with many of Viis followers. Otlier accounts agree in giving the movement the notes of a true religious reformation, 
allo\'ed with the mystic fancies of Oriental philosophy. Profe.ssing to be a I'eturn to tlie pure primitive Mohammedanism, 
tile Bab's doctrine ].)reach(-;d tolerance, denounced polygamy, raised the status of woman, forbade the use of tobacco, 
treated circumcision and other outward observances as matters of indifference, in short seems largely inspired by a 
Christian spirit, while its founder claimed to be, in some sort, a manifestation of divine truth, and appointed eighteen 
apostles to teach his gospel, nineteen being a sacred number in this revelation. His earnestness and eloquence had soon 
drawn about him disciples who became known as Babis; then their zeal excited the bigoted rage of the orthodo.x as also 
the suspicion of the Government. At the outset, indeed, some fanatics of the sect had to do with an attempt on the shah’s 
life, and in the north a band of Babis held out in arms against his troops. The leader had Eieen thrown into jsrison, 
where lie occupied himself in writing books for the guidance and consolation of his followers, til! in 1850 he was executed 
in a manner that came near to creating the fame of a miracle. Hung or tied up along with one of his disciples to be 
shot, wlien tlie smoke of the volley cleared away, while the other victim's body dangled lifeless, the Bab had disappeared. 
Tlie bullets had cut the ropes by which he was fastened, and he had unseen taken refuge in a chamber close Eiy, whence, 
being presently discovered, he was dragged forth again to death. These corpses, cast out of the city to be eaten by 
dogs. Were rescued by friends who reverently swathed them in silk and sent them to Teheran. There buried in a little 
shrine, some years later, the venerated remains were removed to an unknown resting-place. By another e.xtraordinary 
coincidence, with an obvious parallel, it is stated that a second disciple had for the moment escaped death by denying 
Elis master, but, afterwards repenting, welcomed the martyrdom from which human weakness had shrunk. 

Here, again, the blood of martyrs proved to be the seed of the Church. The Babi beliefs .spread in spite of bitter 
persecution, till the community formed a great secret society, wliose relations with the orthodox believers were mucli 
like those of the early Christians with the synagogue. The Babis attended the mosques to practise the public duties of 
religion, wliile cultivating spiritual fellowship with the uninitiated in private conventicles, and cherishing the precepts of 
their founder. Of their sincerity, at least, there can be no doubt, since for nearly half a century they lived in danger of 
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tolerated, a proportion of the shah’s subjects belonging to the Armenian Churcli, 
with an archbishop seated at Ispahan, and France tor a protector. Ot tiiese 
and ot the Nestorians and other peculiar churchmen scattered among tliem we 
shall speak more fully under the head of their own country. In the cities are 
communities of despised Jew's, wdio may also be tound traAclling about in tile 
character of acrobats and minstrels, and are employed in dirty jobs belitting such 
pariahs. There is still a remnant of the old national faith in the Guebres or hire 
Worshippers, chiefly about Yezd and Kerman in the east, where they number a 
few’- thousand, marked off by a distinctive yellow dress and by teatures that seem 
best to represent the pure Persian blood, since they do not intermarry with other 
stocks. Looked on aslcance and often harshly treated at home, they are olijects 
of kindly interest to their prosperous kinsmen in l:aith, the Parsees ot Bctnibaw 
The worldly side of Persian nature is represented by an abundant literature, 
in particular by florid and sententious poetry, best kno\vn to us thn>ugli garliled 
translations of Omar Khayyam, that epicurean bard of the eleventli and twelUhs 
centuries, wflio has so strongly commended himselt to our _//// lic siecle mood. 
The other classical poets are to English readers little more tlian names; Firdousi, 
the Flomer or V^irgil of Persia; Haiiz, its Horace or Anacreon, who flourished 
about Chaucer’s time; and Sadi, its melodious moralist, al)out a centurv older, 
while Firdousi died at the beginning of Canute’s reign. Tlie writings ol these 
and other poets have been a liberal education Ibr a people with whom an apt 
quotation wmighs more than an argument; and still Persia Itears a thick crop of 
poets w’hose lucubrations are apt to prove a mosaic of the ilgures and idteis with 
which their predecessors have enriched a most florid language. The}' are also 
vei'}' fond of such apologues and fairy tales as, through Saracenic cliannels, have 
found their way from India into European literature; and their histories, as we 
might expect, are coloured by the same bent to imagination. Persian rhetoric is 
almost a proverb for its amassing of complimentary metaphors and daring- 
hyperbole, which to the practical Western mind seem such a waste of breath or 
ink. Almost alone among Moslem nations this one has cultivated the drama, 
notably in productions of a religious kind, resembling our Middle Age mvsterv 
plays. Its notions of science are mainly borrow-ed from the Arabian i:)h iloso|-)hers, 
but in the famous Nazr-ed-Deen it had one great astronomer wiien I’hirojx* was 
still in scientific darkness. In divinity its writings are cojfious, tin* Balti and 
other sects still blackening much paper in manuscript, or through tlie priming- 

denunciation to the “rulers and Pharisees", of executions with cruel tortures, or of massacre Ijy spasiua of rnoh vioience; 
and under these trials they appear to have shown a patience and fortitude which won thesn syuijy.itlry even of nin,ny 
who did not accept their faith. Up to 1891 they continued to suffer from outbreaks in several towns; tlien tlie oHicial 
persecution relaxed, the shah being satisfied that they had.no design. to “ turn the world upside down 

Meanwhile their faith had gone through another crisis. The mantle of the martyred jirophet was by some believed 
to fall on a young man, Mirza Yahya, known as Ezel, who with other leaders took refuge at Baghdad. The 'I’urkish 
Government, at the request of Persia, removed these exiles to European Turket’, where a schism took sliayie among them. 
Beha, the new prophet's half-brother, revealed himself as a stronger spirit and went on to de.cltire tlrat tlie Bab liad been, 
only forerunner of a higher manifestation in his own person. The churcli thus became split into Behaists and Ezclists, 
whose dissensions, exasperated to the point of bloodshed, prompted the Tt.irkish Government to separate them, Beha 
being fi.xed at Acre and Ezel in Cyprus. While the faction of the Latter dwindled, the former made good his claims to 
the allegiance of the whole, so that Professor E. G. Browne found the teachings of Beha more reverenced than those of 
the Bab himself, forty years after his martyrdom. Beha died in 1892, leaving a body of mystical doctrine, in which lie 
is presented as the culminating light of a progressive series of revelations; and though his adherents, and those of his 
rival Ezel, seem to have fed more on the speculative than on the practical part of their teaching, his own saintly character 
marked a very much higher point of religious aspiration than the pretensions of that sanguinary Mahdi who at the same 
time flourished on the Nile. One saying of Beha is: " Let not a man glory in loving his country, but rather in loving 
his kind”. His son, Abbas Effendi, living in venerated exile at Acre, is now looked on as the “Master” of this 
promising- church, whose teaching has leavened Persia, and spread as far as America. 
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presses at work in the chief cities, Avhere lithograph}'- is also nivich used tor the 
multiplication of copies of a caligraphy cultivated here almost as a fine art. 

Much attention has been given to the elaborate grammar and lexicography 
of the language, which began to take its modern shape some thousand years 
ago, and has since been recruited by many Arab words and phrases. The 
written character is Arabic, with additional letters and points. In the East, 
Persian holds much the same rank as French in Europe, having been intro- 
duced into India as the court language of its Moslem conquerors. Reading- 



The Bastinado Mode of Punishment 


Plioto. H. Kau 


and writing are usual accomplishments among the better class, while even the 
uneducated, through listening to story-tellers and reciters, become to some 
extent familiarized with the classics, favourite passages from Avhich pass as 
current as more homely proverbs. 

The priests here are also lawyers, while the judges are officials of Govern- 
ment. In each province the governor has powers limited only by appeal to 
the shah, whose arbitrary dealings with the life and property of his subjects 
are restrained to some extent by respect for law as interpreted by the mollahs. 
The machinery of justice has to be so well greased by bribery that in civil 
cases litigants turn rather to arbitration; yet Dr. Willis remarks that to bribe 
a Persian court comes cheaper than the fees and costs of an English one. 
Criminals are at least dealt with expeditiously, in the case of petty crimes, 
by the cadi magistrates of towns, or by the headmen of villages. The rudi- 
ment of Persian justice is the bastinado, to which ordinary offenders are so 
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inured that they will choose it rather than a fine. The pettiest judge has his 
fciTcishes^ armed with long supple wands, who at a sign Ring the culpiit on 
his back, hold up his feet, lastened by loops to a pole, and break over them 
as many sticks as may be ordered, tlien let the poor wretch crawl away on all- 
fours as best he can, happy if he can aflord means to poultice his sores with 
yolk of eggs, the approved remedy. All classes are liable to this castigation, 
which falls more sorely on a soft citizen than on the horny soles ot the bare- 
footed peasant. Prisoners are kept in fetters or in the stocks. As severer 
punishments, maiming, blinding, and torturing are practised; and for the 
common mode of execution by cutting the throat may be substituted more 
cruel ones, crucifixion against a w-all, boiling or baking alive, blowing awa\' 
from guns. Women are sometimes throwcn into a well, hurled from a. towei-, 
or wrapped in a carpet to be trampled to death. A dignified fate is strangling 
by a bowstring, or death by a cup of poisoned cofihe, such as is believed to l.ie 
still offered to those who have incurred the shali’s enmity. Jt is lair to sa}' 
that some of these atrocities may be spoken of in the past tense, at all events 
so far as the royal court is concerned; lor Nasr-ed-Din, wiiatevc'r his othej’ 
faults, had no taste for cruelt}', and though he wnmt about attended b)’ red-cloilied 
executioners, did not care to be a spectator of tlieir prowess, lit' was e\'en 
knowm to pardon an unfortunate man wlio, l.:)y accident, tnade his wa}' into the 
harem, that crime of deepest dye in an Eastern potentate’s siglu. 

The old Israelitish law of “cities of refuge” is stil! illustrated liere, such 
sacred spots as tombs of saints being held asylums in wliicli tlie worst 
criminal is safe till he can be starved or tricked into surrender. Otlier curious 
points of refuge are the shah’s stable, the tail of his liorse, and a great gui'i 
standing in a square of Teheran, huddled round which ma}- be seen a group 
of haggard murderers, safe here not only from the liand of the huv but from 
the surer revenge of their victims’ kin. The law of retaliation is recognized, 
especially in the old Persia of the south, and on the wild borders, where men 
still go armed, with blood for blood as a point of honour, so that the slaying 
of a neighbour may start a blood -feud for generations, unless the injured 
relatives can be propitiated by compensation. 

In the arts of preserving life the Persians have not made so mucli progress 
as in those of inflicting pain or death. At Teheran, aiid perhaps in otlier largs* 
cities, there are physicians who condescend to borrow ktiowleclge i'i'om (he 
West, but the native faculty in genera! are ignorant quacks wlio div ide dist'ases 
and remedies into hot and cold, and treat complaints so dassilied by their 
opposites. Purging and bleeding are in liigh honour, drastic treatment, at 
haphazard, being the rule. Surgery is rudely practised by barbers, farriers, 
and bone-setters; leeches, acupuncture, and the actual cauteiw’ are approved 
applications; but amputation is held in suspicion, as too much resembling the 
operations of the law. Jewesses and old women act as midwives. A flourishing 
practice among the poor is done by mendicant dervishes, wflio prescribe a 
charm or verse of the Koran, written on a piece of paper, to be swallowed as 
a pill, or the ink 'washed off into a draught. Magicians, diviners, and the like 
drive a good business. Even patients of the better class will sometimes not 
take the dose prescribed for them till they have called in an astrologer to fix 
an auspicious time for it; and the last moments of the dying are like to be 
passed in a tumult of noisily condoling" friends, where the loudest note is the 
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sing-song' ministrations ol a mollah who, no more than the doctor, can drive 
away death. Usually, like other Orientals, the people have a greedy apprecia- 
tion of Prankish remedies, but a man once declined to take medicine from 
Mrs. Bishop “for fear it should make him a Christian”. 

In connection with medical matters may be mentioned the hot baths, a 
lu.Kury of the East which now needs no describing in England, though indeed 
our imitations are, as a rule, more comfortable, certainly more clean, than their 
originals. The attendants at them have a special skill in shampooing, knead- 
ing, and pounding the body, a handling much appreciated by Persians as 


Persian Women : Outdoor Costume. (From a photograph) 

refreshment after fatigue. Men shave their heads, as becomes good Moham- 
medans, but the late shah and many of his subjects were contumacious against 
priestly attempts to enforce that other Moslem custom of letting the beard 
grow, and affected rather a smart moustache. Both sexes are much given to 
the use of dyes and pigments, such as henna, with which men sometimes stain 
beards and hands brown, yellow, or even a brilliant red, which distinguishes 
the tails of the royal horses. 

Where their nature is not obscured by fanaticism the Persians appear to 
be a lively, sociable, humorous, and talkative people, who bear the name of 
being the most fluent liars in the East. In public, indeed, they affect a grave 
exterior, and their ceremonious manners strongly contrast with the blunt rude- 
ness of the Afghans. iVs in other Moslem countries their family life is a 
jealously- guarded one, but behind its bars a g'ood deal of sensuality and 
infidelity is suspected. As usual, polygamy is the exception, poverty keeping 
most men to one wife. It is the houses of the rich that have their anderun, 
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or separate court for the women, in the centre of which flower-beds and 
orang'e-trees enclose a tank gieaniing' with g'reat gold-iish ; and round the sides 
open darkened rooms, often sumptuously furnished in a giincrack style. Here 
the women gossip, titter, and yawn their lives away, like grown-up children, 
much of their time being spent in dressing, painting, sucking sweets, and 
smoking cigarettes. The common building material is hali-baked earth, that 
gives the towns a monotonous drab colouring', relieved by gay striped awnings 
and wooden balconies, and b}'’ the often bright colouring ot the mosques. 
Favourite internal decorations are wall-painting'S, coloured tiles, wood carvings, 
stucco ornaments, mirrors, little bits of glass arranged in patterns, and small 
panes of coloured glass. Glass in the latticed windows is an exceptional luxur\', 
instead of which oiled paper comes into use. The houses are flat-rooted, or with 
beehive - like tops, and the roof makes a sleeping or lounging place in liot 
weather, unless the household has some cool underground chamber in winch 
to take refuge from the sun. On the roof, indeed, in full view ot neigh i^ours, 
gc) on intimate domesticities, airing of beds, whipping of children, the actual and 
the metaplrorical washing of dirty linen, and what j^ersonal ablutions seem 
necessary. Better-class houses are sometimes provided wivli a. sliah or turrvi 
for ventilating the interior; and such cowls nuiy b(‘ seen top] ting tlie miserable 
huts of Mekran. On the sweltering shores of the Iktrsian Gulf slielters are 
easily made of reeds or mats, cooled by thi'owing water over (liem, likt* tin* 
Jndiaii tatlies'. There are no cheerful hearths for cold weatlier; l.uU; in t!i<‘ 
centre of the room may be a deep lire -hole round winch tlie family hudtlle 
under a sort of tent made by blankets or Cjuilts. it must be diiiicult to build 
for a climate that in wdnter freezes men to death on the uplands, while in 
summer on the plains “the air 3^11 breathe seems to be on fire'’, as an old 
traveller declares. 

Persia is a cheap country to live in, food being more plentiful than mone}', 
though now and then it suffers grievousl}' from famines. The stafile food of 
the working-class is flat cakes of unleavened bread that ma}’ be used as plates 
or spoons for such “kitchen” as chficse, curds, fruit, or vegt'tables. In i!ie 
south, dates, that most feeding of fruits, malces a large jiart of their diet. in 
the towns there are cook-shops for the sale of kabobs, lum{)S of mince- 

meat stuck on a skewer; pilaws, stews of flesh and rice; jars of soup; and 
slices from a sheep baked whole. The rich have their dainty dishes, fiiwls 
boiled to rags and smothered in sauce, or a young lam!) roasted whole' .'ind 
stuffed with nuts, dates, or raisins. The niernt of a Persian l;)an(|uet secnis 
amazingly wasteful, but nothing is thrown away on the hungry attendants who 
crowd at the heels of each honoured guest. A visit from tlie shah or some 
other great man is looked on as a calamity, like a SAvarm of locusts. Tlie 
favourite drink is sherbet, not the fizzy sherbet of our confectioners, but simply 
water iced and sweetened with various fruiKsyrups ; the choicest kind is 
distilled from willow flowers. Weak tea, much sweetened, is also a common 
beverage, for the making of which the Russian samovar has been adopted in 
Persia. Wine and spirits, as already mentioned, are much drunk more or less 
in secret, costing only a few pence a bottle, and Persians who do neglect the 
injunctions of their prophet are apt to drink to excess. The use of tobacco, 
which costs a few pence a pound, is general, .smoked in cigarettes, but more 
commonly in the kalian or long hubble-bubble pipe, which is in constant use, 



A PERSIAN SHOP 

Tlie plate shows the front of a Persian shop for the sale of 
fruits and vegetables. Persians are very fond of fruit, and 
many kinds are grown in the country. Among the principal 
varieties are quinces, peaches, apricots, plums, raisins, figs, 
almonds, pistachios, walnuts, and dates ; and oranges are a 
product of the provinces bordering on the Caspian Sea. The 
veg'etables include potatoes, tomatoes, melons, celery, cauli- 
flower, and artichokes. These are grown more extensively 
than, formerly, largely to meet the demands of Euvopeavis 
resident in Persia. 
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and no great man stirs lorth without his pipe-bearer. Opium-eating is a 
eonimon indulgence, especially among old people. Women, and indeed ail 
INtrsiams, are much addicted to sweetmeats, a favourite form being that made 
from rntuma, a t\-hite sulvstance either deposited by an insect on, or exuded 
from, the leaves of trees. 

The national dress is wide trousers, tucked up into the waistband for 
work, and a belted coat with pleated 
skirt like an elongated Norfolk jacket, 
which among the higher classes often 
raises more the form of our frock-coat. 

The liead-gear is a close felt cap or a 
high black lambskin liat, sometimes 
with a turban Avound round it, and 
formerly worn much taller in shape, with 
a.n induniation at tlie top that seems the 
rudiment of our mitre. The 'women’s 
costume indoors has been described as 
that of a ballet-girl without the tights, a 
sliort slvirt often o\’er bare legs, a smart 
jaci-iet (jr blouse, and a cloud of gauze 
a.f)out tile head. I'hey never g'o abroad 
unless closely veiled and mantled from 
head to foot, but it is said that the 
veils grow thinner where foreigners arc- 
tempted to take a peep through them. 

The prevailing colour of outdoor dress 
is blue. The peasantry are often seen 
in laded rags, but this may sometimes 
lie fr«.')m policy rather than poverty, as 
in Persia it is not always safe to seem 
well off. For the same reason, perhaps, 
travellers give most differing estimates 
as to the general welfare of a people 

whose patient peasants and skilful Persian Lady: indoor Costume 

artisans have no security for enjoying 

the fruits of their labour under a government best skilled in extortion and 
oppression. 
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After this general view of Persia, let us make a tour of its chief regions and 
most lamous places, without pausing to mark all the minor divisions into 
governorships. On the east side, as already shown, it merges with iVfghanistan 
and Beloochistan, where we entered it by the depressed sandy plain of Seistan, 
a thinly-populated and loosely-defined region whose main feature is the great 
lake, or rather swamp, lined by tall reeds, that within Persian territory absorbs the 
waters of the Heimand and of some smaller streams. These make ribands of 
green alluvium, else the general character of the country is a bare, stony, treeless 
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flat, here and there studded by ruins that redden the ground for miles with 
fragments of buildings and tiles. The capital of the Persian province of Seistan 
is Nasirabad, more of a fortification than a town, and not much of a fortification 
against modern arms. Yet those ruined cities are monuments of a time wlien 
Sigistan, its old name, flourished as the seat of the Persian monarchy, and 
was arena of the main exploits of Rustum, the national hero, sung by Firdousi. 
In many other parts of Persia we shall find the same contrast between past and 
present. 

Southwards, we hence pass into Persian Beloochistan, a little-explored and 
thinly-populated country of deserts, swamps, and mountains. Its nortiiern part, 
styled Sarhad, was first made known to us in 1SS5 b}^ Captain Jennings, who 
here discovered an active volcano more than 12,000 feet high. The district to tlie 
south is more accessible from the sea, but still remains seldom visited Euro- 
peans. In this corner Persia has been trying to extend its authorit)- o\-er Avild 
tribes who are forced to pay tribute as far as tliey can be overawixl I:)}' miliiar}- 
expeditions into tlieir fastnesses; but such authority is vague, and whai seems a 
political chaos separates the Persian from the British-lndian sphere of influence. 
The capital of the Persian governorship is Bampur, upon a. ri\er tjf rlie same 
name that loses itself in the desert plateaus. This makes a depeiuieni'}' of ihc 
large Kerman province, on the north-west, to wliich wr* shall return on our survey. 
I^arther south comes the Persian Mekran, or shore strip, whosi* diief town is 
Khasarkand, but no town in this part of the shali’s kingdom .-ipijears to bt* nnteli 
more than a name on the map. 

In the other direction from .Seistan, along the eastern border, stony ridges 
and stretches of desert lead northwards into the mountainous north-eastern corner 
of Persia, Khorassan, “Province of the Sun”, cradle of that mysterious “Veiled 
Prophet” whose tale was told to Lalla Rookh. The name of tin's region once 
extended across the Plerat River into Afghanistan, and still Persia cov’ets the rich 
valley that now bounds her on the east. On the north tlie mountains look over 
the wastes and oases of Russian Transcaspia, where strong rule lias made a great 
difference to the shah’s subjects. The country is dotted witli \\'atc!i-towei-s, forrs 
of refuge, and other strong'holds now' falling into deca)’ ; but onlv a gentTation 
ago tlie poor people went in constant terror uf tliose bold Turcomans w ho from 
across the border pushed their raids for hundreds of miles, sormuinies m en lo ilu* 
heart of Persia, the Government giving no protection unless Idv iitful elTorts or in 
the shape of Kurdish myrmidons who might take a hand in devastation on tlieir 
owm account. A rich bait for such freebooters w'ould be the cai-avans of pilgrims 
to Meshed, the capital of Khoi’assan, mixed as they are with traders, seeking 
safety in numbers.'' Now such a journey of devotion, or business, or both com- 

iDr. Bellew [From the Indus to the Tigris) describes one of these pilgrim criravans which he fell in N\ iih, “ It vais 
a curious spectacle, from the variety of costume and nationality and conveyance, all jumbled together in iostling con- 
fusion. We passed each other with mutual stares of wonderment, and I did not appreciate the novelty of the scene till it 
was gone from my sight. There were great shaggy camels bearing huge panniers, in which were cooped three or four 
veiled bundles of female beauty, rolling from side to side like a ship in a heavy swell. There were others mounted I:i_v 
wiry Arabs in their thin rope-turbans, or by thick-set Tartars in their shaggy slieep-skin caps, swaying to and fro witli an 
energy that led one to suppose that the speed of the camel depended on the activity of their movements. There were 
pannier-imiles bearing veiled ladies and their negress slaves, accompanied by their Persian lords, gay in dress and proud, 
on their handsome little steeds. There were quiet calculating merchants, with flowing beards and 'flowing I'obes, borne 
along by humble ponies as absorbed in thought as their riders; and there were sleekly-attired prie.sls .serene in their 
conscious dignity, comfortably flowing with the tide on their well-groomed and neatly-caparisoned mules. There wiire 
others too, a mixed crowd of footmen and women, all dusty and hot, struggling on to keep pace with their mounted 
wayfarers. How many will lag behind and fall to the Turkman's share? There are amongst these wliole families 
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bined, can be undertaken Avithout dread of Hadji Baba’s experiences on this 
much-travelled road. Meshed, a city of 60,000 people, is one of the most sacred 
places in Persia, a visit to which gives the true believer the title of Meshedi, only 
inferior to that Avon by the supreme pilgrimage to Mecca. This celebrity it OAves 
to the tomb of the Imam Reeza, Persia’s patron saint, whose renown clraAA'-s here 
the dead as Avell as the li\dng, for it is held a privilege to be buried in his 
sanctifying neighbourhood, and the Availed area, seA^eral miles in circuit, is largely 
taken up by close-packed cemeteries. In the Aocinity are the ruins of Tons, 
a flourishing city under the early caliphs, burial-place of Firdousi and of the 
great Haroun A 1 Raschid. 

For all its holiness, the population of Meshed is largely made up of 
swindlers, gamblers, and other scoundrels, draAvn here through the sanctuary 



At the Turquoise Mines of Nishapur; Native' Workers near one of the Shafts 


privilege attaching to the mass of domes and minarets consecrated by its saint’s 
memory. It is a seat of commerce as Avell as of devotion, being a junction of 
caraA'an routes through Turkestan and Afghanistan; and probably before long' 
it will be terminus of a branch from the Transcaspian railway. It has a special 
industry in the manufacture of Amses, pots, pipes, and other articles made from 
a soft blue stone quarried in the vicinity; and it is also centre of the trade in 
turquoises, got chiefly from mines near Nishapiir, to the Avest of Meshed, site 
of another great city of old that was Omar Khayyam’s burial-place. There is 
said to be coal in the mountains to the north, Avhere on the Russian frontier 

emigrating in search of food and work ; father and mother each bear an infant on their backs, and two or three of tender 
years trot by their side. There are tattered beggars, reduced by sheer want ; and there are other beggars, the impudent, 
idle, and di.ssolute scoundrels who impose on the community by an ostentatious assumption of the religioiis character, 
through no other claim than that of their bold importunity, backed by noisy appeals to true believers in the name of God 
.and AH.” 
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stands the natural citadel of Kalat-i-Nadiri, in which Nadir Shah deposited tur 
a time the treasures he robbed Irom India. its walls ol nionntain tlill were 
pronounced by Colonel Afalentine I 3 aker one ot the wonders ol the woild; but this 
Eastern Gibraltar has been allowed to go to ruin, and it is such a.n unhealihs’ 
post that the soldiers stationed here trequently desert from death 1 )}' (e\'er. 

The west side of Khorassan is cut off from the central provinces b\’ enormous 
stretches of waste land, in the centre of which lies the Dasht-i-Ka\hr, or Great 
Salt Desert, one of the most desolate regions ot the earth, some parts ot wiiidi are 
said to be sunk below the level of the Caspian, wliile others rise in bare ridges 
sometimes looking over wide sheets ot salt. On the north side ot this wilderness 
the mountain mass has two branches westward, one running across I ranscaspia 
to reach, the east coast of the Caspian in tlie .Little and Great .Balk-ans, llie (..itlier 
curving' round the south end of that inland sea as the loity LIburz chain. CJn its 
north side the Elburz walls off a strip ot iertile and wel!~woodi,-d country at 
present forming the Persian provinces of Asterabad, Mazandt'ran, anti Gliilan, 
before long perhaps destined to fall into the liands ot .Russia,. .\lazandera.n, 
noted Ibr its black cattle and sturdy ponies, gets the benefit ot rain-clouds Irom 
the Caspian before they are spilt upon the Elburz slopes, s<.» that liiis ct.iuntry has 
a very different aspect from most of Persia: thick forests, green meadows, ia,!l 
hedgerows, leafy lanes, and villages of thatclied coUages, whidi Ih'ofessor 
E. G. Browne found singularly English in ap])earance, as at one exee|:)i.ional 
spot south of the mountains Dr. Bellew could alim,)St have belie.\'ed himself in 
Devonshire. There is only too much water on the lower |.)lains, gaiiiering into 
feverish marshes, edged by bare sand-dunes on tlie shore, near which stand tin.* 
chief towns, Barfrush and Resht, the latter, with its adjacent harbour of ilie 
Enzeli lagoon, making the starting-point of the chief route fr(.»m ,Eiiroj:)e b}' the 
Caspian into Persia. This district, under the eye of Russia, looks the most pros- 
perous of the whole country. Resht itself is thriving as a centre of silk-making; 
at Enzeli the chief buildings are a gimcrack royal palace and a lightliouse, wliich 
its Persian keepers do not aiwavs take the trouble to liglit, difiicult as is tl,ie 
entrance of the lagoon from the stormy and foggy Caspian, a port, indfcd, now 
improved by the Russians, who hope to fall heir to it. I'he toll-iiars nn ihe road 
to Teheran are in Russian hands; and this road may followed bv Russian rails. 

South of the Elburz range extends the central province Irai-:-,Ajcmi, the 
ancient Media, at the northern edge of which, on a h<,:tllow plain beru'ath tiie 
mountains, stands the modern capital, Teheran. This city, of over 200,000 
people, is not very imposing in its array of mud wvalls and flat roofs; fiut during 
the reign of the late Shah it was improved by some finer buildings, and it has 
grown far beyond its old enclosure, the walls now making a circuit of some dozen 
miles. It is noted as kept clean for an Eastern city, and is well supplied with 
water by conduits. The mazes of the bazaars, where eacli trade finds its quarter, 
are opened out by wider thoroughfares and squares, some of them lit by gas and 
electric light. The chief street, running through the city, is the Avenue of 
Ambassadors; so called from the foreign legations, among which the Britisii 
Embassy ranks as the best modern building in Teheran. Others of note are 
a palace containing a native picture-gallery, among them over a hundred por- 
traits, including some of European ambassadors,^ and a college founded by the 

1 When English envoys came here in George Ill’s reign, the Persians looked doubtfnlly on their not being dressed 
like an ambassador from Elizabeth, whose costume had been preserved in a picture. 
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Shah to give more enlightened teaching than can be had at the medresses or 
religious colleges. The Shah’s palace covers a vast space with its irregular mass 
of halls, rose-gardens, and pavilions, giving no general effect in proportion to the 
riches it enshrines. In its great audience-hall, called the Museum, is, or used to 
be, shown to strangers a dazzling show of treasures worth several millions.^ In 
another apartment is to be seen the gorgeous Peacock Throne, brought by 
Nadir Shah from Delhi, with its golden lions and peacocks and its adornments of 


Scene in Teheran, showing flat roofs. A wedding procession is passing through the street below. (From a photograph) 


gems, pearls, and enamel-work, valued at more than two millions; and elsewhere, 
among a further hoard of jewels and bullion, is kept that “Sea of Light”, sister 

^ " The decorations of thi.s magnificevit hall are in blue and white stucco of the hard fine kind, hardly distinguishable 
from marble, known as gatch, and much glass is introduced in the ceiling. The proportions of the room are perfect. 
The floor is of fine tiles of exquisite colouring arranged as mosaic. A table is overlaid with beaten gold, and chairs in 
rows are treated in the same fashion. Glass cases round the room and on costly tables contain the fabulous treasures of 
the Shah, and many of the Crown jewels. Possibly the accumulated splendours of pearls, diamonds, rubies, emeralds, 
sapphires, basins and vessels of solid gold, ancient armour flashing with precious stones, shield, s studded with diamonds 
and rubies, scabbards and sword-hilts incrusted with costly gems, helmets red with rubies, golden trays and vessels thick 
with diamonds, crowns of jewels, chains, ornaments (masculine solely) of every description, jewelled coats of mail dating 
back to the reign of Shah Ismael, exquisite enamels of great antiquity, all in a profusion not to be described, have no 
counterpart on earth. They are a dream of splendour not to be forgotten. One large case contains the different orders 
bestowed on the Shah, all blazing with diamonds, a splendid display, owing to the European cutting of the stones, which 
brings out their full beauty. There are many glass cases from two to three feet high and twelve inches or more broad, 
nearly full of pearls, mbies, diamonds, sapphires, emeralds, flashing forth their many-coloured light— treasures not 
arranged, but piled like tea or rice. Among the extraordinarily lavish uses of gold and gems is a golden globe twenty 
inches in diameter, turning on a frame of solid gold. The stand and meridian are of solid gold set with rubies. The 
equator and ecliptic are of large diamonds. The countries are chiefly outlined in rubie.s, but Persia is in diamonds. The 
ocean is represented by emeralds. As if all this were not enough, huge gold coins, each worth thirty-three sovereigns, 
are heaped round its base. At the upper end of the hall is the Persian throne.” — Mrs. Bishop's yiJrwvzcwT in Persia and 
Kurdistan. 
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stone to the Koh-i-noor, both of which made part of the loot of Delhi. As aii 
Afg-haii chief appreciatively remarked to Sir John Malcolm on his first view 
of Calcutta, “ What a place this would be to plunder!” 

The Shah has other palaces outside the city, and he usuall}^ takes retug'e from 
the summer heats on the mountains above, as do most of the better-class citizens, 
in villages and villas along the Elburz slopes. The ambassadors find summer 
quarters a few miles out; ours at Gulahak, v-hich is treated as British territory, 
and its inhabitants live under British protection. As Fiiji-}aima in view of 
Tokio, so here, fort_y miles away, rises the cone of Demav'end, the most famous 
mountain of Persia (about ig,ooo feet), v'hose snow_y robe and turban of cloud 
hide the ashes of fbrmer eruptions, still threatened from time to time in violent 
earthquakes.'- A fe\v miles south of the capital, among the ruins of the ancient 
Median city Rhe or Rhages, the later town, Shah-Abdul-Azim, is hallowed as 
a sanctuary by its golden-domed mosque, so that, lilve jMeshed, it has become 
an Alsatia of rascaldom. 

Ispahan, tlie' ex-capital, lies about 200 miles soiitli of Teheran, the wav 
passing by a great lake that has flowed out in modern times tlnawigh ihe 
destruction of a river embankment. The road is a fairl}' good one as far as Kum, 
another sanctuary and focus of scoundrels and fanatics, to whicli caravans of 
swaddled corpses are brought to be buried round the gilded tomb of Fatima, 
Imam Reeza’s sister, and those of old kings and innumerable saints; it is also 
celebrated, like Meshed, for its pottery and the blue tiles tliat adorn its most:|ii(,‘S 
and shrines; but this industry has not kept it from falling into decay, anv more 
than its trade in tombstones and in entertaining tens of thousands of lirung 
pilgrims and burying thousands of dead yearly, A less gruesomely industrious 
place on the wux)' is Kashan, which has long had a name for brass and copper 
work and silk manufactures; but this too has fallen into pitiful dilapidation, and 
its 30,000 or so of inhabitants bear a proverbial reproach of cowardice, as their 
town is ill-famed for scorpions. Flere strikes off south-eastward a road to A"ezd, 
which, as before mentioned, is the chief seat of the old Fire-worshippers, and has 
been renowned for the beauty of its women. This and Kerman, more than 200 
miles farther in the same direction, xvhere also the Guebres still hold out, are the 
only considerable places on that side, both of them having a population of alxout 
40,000, which represents the poverty of the south-eastern province Iverman, 
whose mountains border the Great Salt Desert extending towards Srustan and 
Khorassan. 

Ispahan, or Isfahan, the Moscow of Russia, had a million inliabitants in 
the golden age of Shah Abbas the Great, the Persian Haroun, but has now 
shrunk to under 100,000, wdiose houses stand among the ruins of its past 
grandeur upon a space of twenty miles in circuit, 5000 feet above the sea. 
Still, as Sir John Malcolm found nearly a century ago, the old capital has an 
air of distinction in “its beautiful environs, its palaces, splendid even in decay, 
its college wfith massy gates of silver, its magnificent bridges, its baths, its 

1 Demavend, though declared inaccessible by Persians, makes a climb more fatiguing than difficult. It has been 
ascended by several Europeans; for one, by Mr. E. Stack, who found the crater filled with snow and rimmed with stink- 
ing rocks of almost pure sulphur. A clear view should e.\teud over 50,000 square miles. “ Teheran can be seen, and 
the Kohrud Mountains 160 miles south of it; the Great Kavir can be dimly perceived through its liaze of heat to the 
south-east; while to the north— a faint blue field under the horizon— stretches the Caspian behind tlie cloudy forests of 
Mazanderan. On the right hand and on the left were mountains of from 10,000 to 12,000 feet in height; we overlooked 
them all with their thjnly-scattered snows. But what a lifeless prospect ! Telieran so many miles away, and all the rest 
mere desert and crag and desolation, with here and there a village lost on the bare mountain-side.” 
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arched bazaars, its fountains, its far-famed river Zindeh-rud, and the gardens 
on its banks, shaded with lofty sycamores, and filled with every flower and 
fruit of the temperate zone”. In the centre of the city is the Royal Square or 
Maidan, 560 yards long by 174 broad, where, as in our Pall Mall, the Persian 
nobility used to play a national game which now flourishes on British soil as 
polo. Round this are the chief public buildings ; the vast palace, whose courts, 
pavilions, and gardens extend over a space miles in circuit; the richly-adorned 
royal mosc|ue, whose hug'e dome makes a conspicuous feature of Ispahan seen 
from a distance; its principal bazaars — miles of lofty arcades and vaulted alleys 
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Galleried Bridge at Ispahan 


opening into great open squares and caravanserais, too larg-e for the traffic 
that fills some parts of them with a jostling throng of men and beasts, a display 
of wares from far and near, and a din of clamorous hag'gling such as goes 
with the doing of all business in the East. Two of the bridges of the river are 
remarkable for their galleried and arcaded structure, one of them being built 
upon a dam, over which the river, swollen by spring floods, rushes in artificial 
cataracts, making a sight for the people of Ispahan as the bore of the Severn 
does for Gloucester. Another lion in the vicinity is the Mosque of the Shaking- 
Minarets, both of which, though forty feet di.stant, vibrate when a person shakes 
himself at the top of one of them. 

The royal palace here, said to be the finest in the kingdom, is still a scene 
of court life, this important province being usually the satrapship of one of the 
Shah’s sons. Of late the city has shown signs of reviving prosperity through 
its manufacture of wool, silk, and other wares, and it stands second only to 
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Taliriz as a business centre. Bits of desert may be seen bordering the suburbs; 
but the country round, once more noted tor its melon gardens, lias been laigel) 
replanted with gay poppies, which prove a paying crop, though the opium 
extracted from them is inferior to that of India, Europeans mostly li\e across 
the river in the Armenian settlement Julia, whose people were transplanted 
here by Shah Abbas from their town of tlie same name on the Araxes, as the 
Jews from jerusalem to Babylon. This is the seat of the Armenian patriarch, 
and around its cathedral it has several churches, some ot which n»)w stand 
empty in a dwindled towm ; for not only is the Armenian fold poached on by 
Roman Catholic and Protestant missionaries, but the men go away to seek 
their fortunes in India and elsewhere, leaving the women to earn a li\'elihor)d 
mainl}'’' by knitting stockings. Their red and white costumes, marlving them 
off from the blue-clad Moslem women, brighten the mud-walled lanes ot Julia, 
through which run streams of water bringing hie to its green enclosures. 

South of Ispahan lies the largest province of Fars^ or Faristan, “the rerd 
Persian heart of Persia”, whose capital, Shiraz, is lamed as tlu:* seat A Persian 
poetry and philosophy as for tlie beauty of the rose-gardens, orchards, mid 
cypress groves in Avhich are set its turquoise domes and slendtu- towers: and 
not its least charm is meadows of grass such as a.re rare in the hast.'- Mucli 

of this fame is due to its poets Flaliz and Sadi, whose graves in the blooming 

outskirts are venerated like those of our Shakespeare or Burns; Imt Shiraz 
also owes much to its rich, well-watered soil, and to a climate tliat chm-ishes the 
productions both of tlie south and the north. Grapes come here to perfection, 
and the strong Shiraz wine is celebrated, as is the oil extracted from its roses. 

It claims to have the finest bazaar in Persia, witli a rich show of the. silver 

and mosaic wares turned out by its artisans. Yet Shiraz is but a sliadmi- of its 
former wealth, attested by the ruins that seem the chief production of the land, 
in this case largely brought about by a destructive earthquake some lialFcentur}'- 
ago. Its population has declined to about 50,000, who bear the name of being 
more lively and friendly, and less fanatical, than the inhabitants of the northern 
cities. It may yet come to be best knowm as the birthplace of tliat reformer 
who was the original prophet of the Babi community. 

To the north of Shiraz lie the world-renowned ruins of Per.sep<ilis, as well 
as different groups of remains, one of which is a conspicuous \vhit(,‘ buildiiyg 
knowm as the legendary Tomb of Cyprus, or to tlie natives as tlie Mosque of 
the Mother of Solomon, besides the ancient rock sepulchres described bv Sir 
.R. K. .Porter and other explorers. Persepolis stands a little wa}' ofi' die i’oad 
from Ispahan to Shiraz. On this is Yezdeghast, which, though a poor village, 
seldom fails to be noted by travellers for its extraordinary position, a. close- 
packed mass of poor houses huddled along the top of a tongue of rock half 

' “f" and “p" are readily interdiangeable in the ianguage, as shown by I.s]3ahan, properly 

- “Hard by the tomb of Hafiz is a garden, one of many of the kind around Shiraz, it is called ‘Tlie ilarden 
of the Seven Sleepers', and is much frequented in summer by Shirazis of both se.xes. A small ojien kio.«k, in .sliape 
something like a theatre proscenium, stands in the centre, its outside walls completely hidden by rose and iasmine 
bushes, Inside all is gold moulding, light blue, green, and vermilion. A dome of looking-glass, reflects the tesselated 
floor. Strangely enough, this garish mixture of colour does not offend the eye, toned down as it is by tlie everl.isiing 
twilight shed over the mimic palace and garden by overhanging branches of cypress and yew. An e.xpanse of smootli- 
shaven lawn, wliite beds of lily and narcissus, marble tanks bubbling over W’itli clear, cold water, and grax'clled jiatlis 
winding in and out of the trees to where, a hundred yaixls or so distant, a sunl< i'ence divides tlie garden from a piece 
of ground two or three acres in extent— a perfect jungle of trees, shrubs, and flowers."— H, de Wuidt's Ride to India. 
'riiis gives an idea of these gardens so much admired in Pensia, but which some travellers find not to justify llieir 
reputation. 
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a mile long-, accessible only by a bridge across a deep chasm. “ It -^vas like 
a picture by Gustave Dore,” found Mr. De Windt; “and looking up the dark 
perpendicular side of the rock at the weird city with its white houses, queer- 
shaped balconies and striped awnings, standing out clear and distinct against 
the starlit sky, gave one an uncomfortable, uncanny feeling.” 

Persepolis makes a stupendous monument of such antiquity, that Alexander 
the Great is said to have fired one of its halls in a lit of drunken fury; yet this 
dry climate has preserved through successive conquests a forest of columns, 
halls, and sculpture carved from the enduring limestone of the district. These 
remains stand upon a partly artificial platform ascended by a broad and easy 
staircase, up which one. can ride on horseback to the porch guarded by colossal 
monsters; then other stairs lead to terraces, where the buildings were displayed 
against a background of rocks in whose face elaborate carvings mark the 
entrance of royal tombs. The principal structures, to be traced by broken 
walls and pillars, are the Hall of Xerxes, the palace of Darius, the palace of 
Xerxes, and beside them the vast Hall of a Idundred Columns, where the 
Great King sat in spacious state surpassed onh” at Karnak in .Egypt. ^ For a 
full and careful account of these monuments the reader may be referred to the 
second volume of Lord Curzon’s great work on Persia. He was not so much 
scandalized as some travellers have been by the way in which among ancient 
carvings and inscriptions are found scrawled modern names, both European 
and Oriental, wdiich, indeed, seem hardly out of place when among them appear 
records of visits by such men as Niebuhr, Thevenot, Chardin, R. K. Porter, 
John Malcolm, and H. M. Stanley. Lord Curzon’s book describes also the 
w'onderful rock sculptures at Shapur, to the west of Shiraz, relics of that mighty 
Sapor, who has elsewhere left traces of his royal taste for building. 

South of Shiraz, through the rugged mountains of Laristan, forming a 
series of broken stairs, one descends from the interior plateau t© the shore of 
the Persian Gulf, pronounced by sw'eltering voyagers the hottest sea in the 
world. .Between this and the mountain terraces of the interior lies a narrow 
strip of flat land that seems to offer itself as Avay for a railroad from the 
Euphrates A/kdley to India. “These torrid plains,” says Lord Curzon, “called 
by the natives Garmsir (hot region), extend to the foot of the hills, where a 
low'er sandstone ridge frequently intervenes before the main range, or mountains 
proper, known as Sardsir (cold region), are reached. Upon these no speck 
of green, no token of life is visible. Pink they glow- in the early morning 
under the rising sun; gray they glisten under the full noontide blaze, w'hen 
their veteran scars can be traced or counted in the field-glass; lilac they linger 

^ "The long rows of figures, arranged in processional form around the base of the buildings and up the sides of 
the staircases, are, when first seen, unintelligible and confusing, but all these, together with those in the. palaces of the 
kings, are, on further examination and consideration, seen to present a oneness in composition which is e.xceedingly 
remarkable. The one theme wliich these figures go to represent, and the one idea which is dominant throughout the 
arrangement and sculpture of these remarkable buildings, is the greatness and glory of one man: 'The Great King’, 
‘The King of kings’, ‘The King of all inhabited countries', ‘The King of this great earth, far and near', as the cunei- 
form inscriptions proudly term him. Not only do these sculptures help to make us realize the might, the glory, and the 
power of these Eastern monarchs, but the processions of figures show us the uses foi" whicli the gigantic halls, such as 
the Hypostile Hall of Xerxes and the Hall of One Hundred Columns were intended, Some of the columns of the 
former still stand towering upwards 6o feet high ; those of the latter, the one which Ale.vander in his drunken freak 
permitted to be burnt, all lie shattered. In them the King of kings held his court, receiving, as is shown in the 
sculptures, the representatives and tribute-bearers from the numerous subject kingdoms. We .see them, in their different 
national garbs, bearing presents from the nethermost parts of the earth — tusks of ivory, ingots of gold, skins of animals, 
the famed horses of Armenia, the humped oxen from India, and the double-hiirn]3ed camels from Bactria.” — If. Treacher 
■Collins' In the Kingdom of the Shah. 
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long'er on the landscape as the fugitive afternoon throws them into deepening 
shade; umber they merge and are swallowed up in the umber night. Ihe last 
impression of the traveller, as he leaves Persia, is that wherewith he entered 
it. It is a land of mountains, and oh for a sight ot green grass!” 

The mouth of the gulf is the Strait of Ormuz, so called from tlie island 
whose name Milton coupled with India’s as a proverb ot wealtln and which 
served as a resting-place for the Parsees before their forced emigration into 
India. This is now deserted, its once famous port being transferred to Bender 
Abbas on the mainland, which, indeed, has no proper harbour, but a shallow 
anchorage, where boats bring out goods to be shipped; and, instead ot pearls, 
ivory, and cloth of gold, a recent traveller has to tell us how his \-essel here 
took in grindstones and senna-leaves. Kishm is a larger island in the strait, 
and there are others in the gulf, among which pearl-lishing is still carried on 
“under Oman’s g'reen water”. Oman, or Muscat, is an Arab state on the 
opposite shore, under protection of Britain, by whose cruisers ]3eace astd order 
are kept on a sea that once swarmed with pirates. Bender Alibas is itractical!}' 
an Arab town, over which and its neighbourhood the Sultan of Oman long 
claimed sovereignty. The Gulf of Oman makes tin.* outer reai'h of tlie Persian 
Gulf, beyond the straits, where on the north shore Persia extends into tlie 
Mekran coast, the eastern half of which belongs to British Beloocliistan. 
Within the strait, a little to the west of Kishm, Idngah, a town of perha])s 
10,000 people, is the only gulf port that possesses a small wet-dock; fmt it, 
like the neighbouring roadsteads, is frequented chieny Ity coasting craft. 

Three hundred miles higher up the gulf, south-west of Sliiraz, comes 
Bushire, th.e chief port of Persia; yet this too has no ]3roper harbour, \'essels 
lying in an anchorage two or three miles out. It is a dirty, unhealtlu' place of 
some 10,000 people, who, for half the year, declares Mr. Collins, are fain to sleep 
on the roofs of their houses and curse the dawning of the pitiless sun, under 
which their only good drinking-water has to be brought from miles away. This 
uninviting town was taken by us in our Persian war of 1S57, "^^'hen Sir James 
Outram won a battle at Kushab on the road to Shiraz. Wo also capiured and 
gave up Mohammerah in the Euphrates Delta at tlie head of the gulf, a poor 
place which may rise into importance from its position u|3on the mouth of tlie 
Karun, Persia’s only navigable river, wdiich is free to trade; but its iiracticalile 
channel passes for a little through Turkish ground, and can at any time b(i 
closed by a fortification in the hands of this foreign iiower. 

Through the province of Khuzistan, now known ratlier as Araliistan from 
the number of Arab tribes who inhabit its river flats on both sides of the frontier, 
the Karun takes a very twisting and tortuous course from tlie bold mountain 
ridges that rise towards Ispahan. Though at one place its channel is impeded 
by rapids, steamei's can ascend to Shuster, the provincial capital, which among 
other remains has a remarkable bridge built upon a dam made for irrigation 
purposes. To the north-west, on a tributary, Dizfiil seems a larger town, about 
which indigo is cultivated. Not far from it are huge mounds marking the site 
of Susa, “Shusan the palace”, one of Persia’s many ancient capitals, where 
interesting excavations have been made; and interesting in another way is the 
report of a rich oil-field in this region. 

The old Susiana, or Elam, merges in the province of Luristan, formed by 
a mass of parallel ridges rising to 10,000 feet, and higher on the side of Ears. 
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The name Diz, often' recurring among these mountains, marks almost inacces- 
sible rock fortresses of the wild Lur and Bakhtiari clans, who live in a state 
of inter-tribal feuds and of unwilling submission to Persia, cultivating' some 
patches of ground, but owning rather flocks and herds with which they move 
from higher to lower pastures according to the season. In manners and customs 
they resemble their neighbours the Kurds, whose principal seats are on Turkish 
ground. But along the 
mountainous frontier this , 


people overflows into the 
Shah’s kingdom, and to 
the north lies Persian 
Kurdistan, whose chief 
town, Kermanshah, maltes 
a dilapidated contrast with 
its traces of old ’state, 
and the impressive , rock 
sculptures in the vicinity. 
Ardelan is another name 
for the province, which a 
quarter of a century ago 
was swept by a formid- 
able insurrection of the 
Kurdish tribes, farther up 
mingled with Armenians 
and other stocks towards 
the northern corner, where 
Persia exercises a feeble 
control on the chronically 
rebellious mood of its 
tri butary high landers. 

To the east of Arde- 
lan we come again into 
the central province, on 
this side of which Hama- 
dan is noted for its wine 
and other products, and 
for the adjacent ruins of 
Ecbatana, famed seat of 
Median and Parthian 



Avchway of the Blue Mosque, Tabriz. , From a photograph'! 


kings. Here are showm the tombs of Estner and Mordecai, a jDlace of pilgrimage 
for the Jews. Farther north, under the Elburz range, Kazvin, on the road 
between Teheran and Tabriz, is another city of some importance, near which is 
said to have been the stronghold of that fanatical chief Flassan, “the Old Man 
of the Mountains”, whose followers stood godfather to our word assassin. 

All this border of Persia, magnificent in its landscape features, is more 
flourishing than the deserts of the east; and the decay of its towns comes from 
man rather than from nature. The north-wmstern province, Azerbijan, owes its 
relative prosperity in part to a considerable Armenian element in the population, 
the thickest of any Persian region. Tabriz is the chief city, which used to be 
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called the largest in Persia, but, after much suftering' from war and earthquakes, 
it appeal's now to ha\'e fallen below Teheran in numbers. Its dilapidated blue 
Mosque, and its lofty brick “Ark”, or Citadel, ai'e believed to date from the 
days of Haroun A 1 Raschid; and in its lively and extensive bazaar's are still 
carried on a considerable amount of commerce and manufacture, stimulated by 
the nearness of Russia, which before long' may make a railroad this uay, at 
pi'esent one high-road of her trade with Tehei'an, This principal emporium of 
the kingdom is lai'gely peopled by active Armenians, whose patriai'ch has his 
seat here. The country people are of Turki stock to a gi'eat extent, their language 
being Turkish. The whole pi'ovince. as the richest in Persia, was usually the 
governoi'ship of the Shalvs heir, and this Persian Prince of Wales made his 
chief I'esidence at Tabriz, whei'e many of the citizens would gladly have seen 
him replaced b\' a Russian governor. In the late revolution, lal:)riz xvas a 
stronghold of the Constitutionalists, held against the Shah's brigand troops. 

The rich enA’irons of the city, itself standing higher tlian Ben Nevis, are 
overshadowed by mountains that northwards Sj 3 read over a iirujecting tongue 
of Persia to Mount Ararat, where the Aras river forms the northern frontier. In 
this direction, by Khoi and the pass of Bayazid, goes the main tradi‘~rouie into 
Armenia. ()n the west a plain ojtens out to the great l.ake I rurnia. So miles 
long, its salt shallows, studded with rocky islets, br'antifullv l.tlue to tlie e)'e lint 
offensive to the nose, miles off, by an odour of sul].)huretied hydrogen. A dozen 
rivers are swallowed up in this lake after watering tin its western sliore the 
“ Paradise of Persia”, where a considerable town of the same name. kJrumia, is 
said to have been the birthplace of Zoroaster, teacher of tlie ancient I’ersian faith, 
and now makes a centre of clashing missions to the Nestoria i Cliristians, ntimm'- 
ous on either side of the Turko-Persian border. On the south of Tabriz flows the 
Safid Rud, whose fertile course breaks through the Elburz chain, then it falls into 
the Caspian near Resht, already mentioned as the chief entrance to Persia from 
that sea. The port nearest to Tabriz is Astara. if port can be called this 
landing-place at the mouth of a little river which Itere bounds a projection of 
Russian territory southward along the flat Caspian shore. “On one side of the 
narrow river”, expressively describes Mr. De Wundt, “a collection of ramshackle 
mud-huts, neglected gardens, foul smells, beggars, and dogs — Persia; on tlie 
other, a score of neat stone hoiuses, well-kept roads and patiis, flower-gardens, 
orchards, a pretty church, and white fort surrounded by tlie inevitable biack-and- 
white sentr3^-boxes, guarded by a company of wfliite-capped Cossacks—Russia!” 

In 1903 Persia adopted a tariff favouring Russia at the expense of Britain. 
But now Russia’s misfortunes have gone to lessen its pressure on the north of 
Persia, which, by an agreement between our government and the Czars is to be 
open to British enterprise. Persia’s own recent history may be briefly summed up. 
Shah Muzaffer-ed-Din had granted his people a constitution on European models, 
with a national council of senate and elected representatives. His son, Mohammed 
Ali Mirza showed dispositions to revert to despotism, the first fruits of reform, 
indeed, having been general lawle.ssness and sporadic rebellion. Parliamentary 
opposition came to fighting in the streets of Teheran, till the Shah, guarded by 
Cossacks, took refuge in the Russian legation, thus practically abdicating, wdien 
his young son, Ahmed Mirza was placed on the throne under a Regency. It 
remains to be seen how exotic institutions can take root in a land long ruled by 
the stick and the sword. 






















TURKEY IN ASIA 


For the most westerly corner of Asia, sometimes styled “The Nearer East”, 
with its medley of races and overlapping divisions, it is difficult to find a title 
without doing violence to fact. The only unity the greater part of it has is in 
the yoke of Turkey, which may sooner or later be shaken off On the north- 
east, indeed, Russia has encroached both upon Persia and upon Turkey, and 
seems likely to advance her borders here. Persia and Turkey are separated by 
a conventional frontier, along which subjects of the same blood own different 
allegiance. The Armenians and other Christian elements of population break 
up the dominant faith of Islam. The vast plain of Mesopotamia varies the 
general conformation of high table-land wrinkled and knobbed by mountains. 
The merging of one or other characteristic forces us to regard as a whole a 
region that may come to be split up into rival states ; and this arrangement will 
prove satisfactory if we bear in mind that the classical Asia Minor was the 
western division, here defined as Anatolia, and that Turkey in Asia does not 
include the Caucasian isthmus connecting it with Russia. 

The (quarter of Asia unhappy enough to be ruled from Constantinople covers 
at least 500,000 square miles, and more if we take in the Porte’s vaguer authority 
over Arabia. Its population, including Arab subjects, is above 20,000,000, all 
statistics, here as in other backward countries, being to a great extent guesswork. 
This sparse inhabitation is made up by alien and often hostile stocks, themselves 
of mingled ancestry. , The aboriginal peoples were permeated by streams of 
Greek, Roman, and even Gallic conciuest; then the Oriental warriors, pushed 
out for a time by Europe, swept back to become in turn the uppermost stratum, 
compact not so much in blood as in faith, since many of the original inhabitants 
escaped the pressure of conquest by adopting their masters’ religion. On the east 
side will be found a sprinkling of Persians and Caucasians, with Tartar, Kurd, 
and Arab tribes, and the numerous Armenians who, as we go westward, are seen 
in the towns rather than in the fields. On the Mediterranean, Greeks live most 
thickly, but are spread out over the land once colonized by their civilizing energy. 
In the south, Syrians and Chaldeans mingle with the Arabs, on the edge of their 
native deserts. Moslem Circassians, escaping the yoke of their new masters, have 
emigrated into Turkish domains as far south as Syria, while in return persecuted 
Armenians have sought refuge among their fellow-Christians across the Russian 
frontier. Up to this frontier the majority of the inhabitants, or a full half, are the 
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Osnianlis, whom we call Turks, while the latter name here properly belongs to 
ruder offspring of the same stock that planted a slioot over the Bospliorus to 
be a sore thorn in the side of Europe. Asia IMinor still contains semi-nomad 
tribes of this race, little more civilized than their devastating ancestors, and some- 
times hardly to be distinguished from the gj’psy hordes common in the country, 
as Jewish communities are in the towns. 

Over all rules the proud pig-headed Osraanli, who has some good qualities as 
a man, but very bad ones as a master. While his own religion is dominant, the 
number of his Christian vassals has forced upon him a nominal toleration which 
vet leaves the infidel in a position of galling inferiority both legal and social, with 
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the one advantage of not being obliged to militarv service*. So close under the 
eye of Europe, Turkish government has lost some of its congmiial crucitv; Avhicli, 
indeed, is not a private vice of the settled people, tliough tlie ill-})aid bashi-bazouks 
and other irregular levies take too kindly to any ('.haiice of rolrbery and outrage. 
vSucli horrors as impalement have been shamed down ; tortures, if still practised, 
are kept in the dark; and even the bastinado seems now in most parts an ana- 
chronism. But the authority of the Turk is still a rusty, clumsy engine, worked 
by extortion and dishonesty, and efficient mainly for oppression. The old heredi- 
tary aristocracy of beys and agas, often semi-independent, has been replaced by a 
poor and greed}^ officialdom. Most of the arrogant pashas are wide awake only 
to their own interest, nor even intelligently to that; and their subordinates better 
the example set them in high places. The main task of governing is screwing 
as much as possible out of the unfortunate tax-pajmrs, and so as to let as little 
as possible slip past the hands of collectors, wdio in spirit and methods descend 
from the odious publican of old. Public spirit and patriotism appear scarcely 
known among a people of extortioners and their victims, the latter never un- 
willing, sometimes eager to accept any foreign deliverer from their present tyrant. 
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Where, now and then, an honest and active official makes efforts at improvement, 
these are as likely as not to lead to his downfall: and, in any case, he cannot 
count on a secure tenure of power to carry out a struggle against the inert force 
of custom. In one city we hear of the governor being changed ten times in four 
years. Midhat Pasha, who brought disg'race upon himself as a reformer, was 
governor at Baghdad, Damascus, Smyrna, Tripoli, and other places, but at none 
of them for long. The ruler, temporarily powerful for petty tyranny, reflects the 
central focus of court favour, where at any moment a cloud of disfavour may arise 
to blight his dignity, as will almost certainly be his fate unless he can wring from 
the province under him a satisfactory contribution to the general sink of bribery 
and corruption at Constantinople. 

Thus it comes that Turkish Asia remains a loose bundle of backward and 
feeble provinces, after traversing which many a stranger, like Dr, Ainsworth, has 
to report that he found “nothing' but indolence, poverty, and exaction — ignorance, 
fanaticism, and rapacity”. Vilayet is the usual title of the administrative divisions, 
each under a VaM^ or governor, with his subordinate officials, Cainiaca/nis , Cadh\ 
and so forth, down to the ZapHehs^ who very ill perform some of the duties 
of policemen. The currency is the Turkish pound, lira or gold medjidie (iSj\), 
divided into mo piastres^ paras as a smaller denomination; but there are 
local coins and varieties of value. The silver medjidie, or dollar, is worth between 
three and four shillings. In Russian territory the rouble, divided into 100 kopeks, 
is nominally about three shillings, depreciated in its paper form. 

Of the customs of such a mingled people it is impossible to give any general 
vflew, and their costume varies from the sheep-skin of the Kurdish shepherd to 
the closely-buttoned frock-coat and trousers of the townsman or official. Much 
of what has been said about Persia more or less applies to the food, houses, 
manners, and morals found across the Turkish border: it is by gradual transition 
that are reached the partly Europeanized features of Hie on the Mediterranean, 
though in most respects the true son of Islam holds stiffly to his old ways. The 
Sunnite moscjiies are said to be marked by minarets more than the Shiah fanes 
of Persia; but perhaps the most frecjuent signs that we. have passed from the 
dominion of the Shah into that of the Sultan are the I'ed fez replacing the turbans 
and tall caps of Iran, and tea being changed for coffee as the national luxury. 
Persian drunkenness is left behind among the sober Turks; but Oriental dirt and 
disorder go with us up to the Plellespont, and beyond it. Like the Persian, the lazy 
Turk, when not driven to work, delights to sit in the cloudland of his long pipe, 
and to to}' with the Avives whom he jealously secludes from other eyes, while here 
the peasantry, schooled by need, appear industrious, honest, frugal, and faithful 
to the one Avife, Avho is indeed less a partner than an attached menial. Slavery 
exists in a mitigated form. We shall everyAAdiere find ignorance, bigotry, and 
the heavy hand of custom that keeps the East in its old Avays, Avhere still, as in 
Scriptural days, the countryman tills his land Avith a sharpened stake draAvn by 
oxen or buftaloes, Avhich sometimes go muzzled Avhen they tread out the corn, and 
armed herdsmen drive their flocks in search of still AA-aters and green pastures, 
now on the upland plains, iioav on the snow-cleared mountain slopes. 

The climate has the same extremes as wm have seen over a great part of Asia, 
Avith Axirieties conditioned by mountains and sea. The bare treeless uplands 
that form a great part of the interior are in AAonter buried under snoAv, in summer 
parched to dust. The rivers, at one season shrunk to a thread, to be again swollen 
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by spring' torrents, water green valleys that too often have degenerated into fever- 
breeding' swamps. On the coasts the temperature becomes more genial, resembling" 
that of south-eastern Europe, whose flora thrives on the outer slopes, where forests 
or fields get a lion’s share of rainfall coming from the Mediterranean and the 
Black Sea. Much of the land, even in what may be called the less uncivilized 
ciuarters, has gone out of cultivation; but these are fairly free from dangerous 
beasts, unless on some rugged borders. The different aspects and productions of 


Types of Aleii of Asia Minor, the centre one probably Levanuiie. ^l-roiii a phutograpli.) 

nature will, however, best be dealt with incidentalhy as we visit each of the main 
divisions. 

Travelling- through this region, like most other Turkish arrangements, shows 
much room for improvement. On its time-honoured roads, mostly bad, some- 
times existing only as broken stretches, often bridgeless, trade is carried on by 
caravans, in which the patient camel makes the chief motiAm power. Rough carts 
and AA'agons, conveyance on which proAms a jolting torture, Avill not everyAvhere be 
available. Khans, AAfliat are elsewhere called caravanserais, are provided as har- 
bour for travellers; here and there may be found a kind of poor inn, Avhose name, 
/ocfl'Wtfrt, suggests European influence; and every Turkish village has its guest- 
house, where the heads of the community see to the entertainment of strangers. 
The roads are not ahA^ays safe; in some parts the traveller must let himself be 
hampered by an escort — as to Avhich the question sometimes is qiiis custodiet 
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ciistodes ? — in others, the ohicials frankly confess that they can promise no safety, 
except to arms and numbers. A good deal has been done in our time to put 
do\vn the open brigandage that once made it perilous to ramble even in the 
outskirts of such a city as Smyrna; but this is said to increase at first rather 
than diminish with the making of railways. 

The railways which have been opened from the western coast should eventu- 
ally bring about a great change, though as yet their traffic be not veiy great, 
most of them seeming to find one passenger train a day enough for the local 
needs. From the Asian side of the Bcjsphorus, one line runs south almost across 
the Anatolian peninsula to Ivonia, giving off a branch to Angora in the centre 
of Asia Minor, and on the other side connected, or to be connected, with two 
lines pushed inland from Smyrna. Other central railways are in project, the chief 
one to be continued beyond Angora to the Persian frontier, and joined by lines 
from the northern ports Sarnsoun and Trebizond. The most important enterprise 
on foot is the great Baghdad railway, promoted by the Germans, who now cast 
business-like eyes on this undeveloped region. The plan fixed upon is to hold 
eastward from Konia along the south side of Anatolia, then through the Taurus 
and across the Euphrates valley to Mosul on the Tigris, down which the line will 
turn south to Baghdad, and may be carried on to the Persian Gulf, having thrown 
off branches to centres of caravan commerce on the way. The distance is about 
2000 miles from Constantinople, and eight years is spoken of as the time for 
completing the work. .Syria has already several railways, from Beyrout and 
from Plaifa inland to Damascus and Aleppo; then a short one from Jaffa to 
Jerusalem; and as the latter brings pilgrims at ease to one holy place, a line is 
in construction southwards from Damascus with the ambitious design of crossing 
the desert to Mecca, visited annually by so many devotees under such great diffi- 
culties. The activity of Russia in railway-making has stirred the Porte to let 
European speculators do for it what a good and solvent government should be 
forward in doing of its own motion. 

We are now to survey a region famous in m3^th and in history, provinces 
whose modern names are often less familiar to Euroj^e than those of their old 
greatness, scenes of resouiiding conquest, once mighty cities long dwindled or 
decaved, their squalid houses perhaps quarried out of massive ruins, rivers better 
kmown in poetrv than in trade reports, mountains and deserts whose leatures 
have coloured our owm language, spots that were the first nursery of our faith. 
What enchantment this eastern land bears to the eye of imagination is sadly 
apt to prove a mirage when seen close at hand. But without dw'elling on 
what has been or on what may yet be, let us pass to the present state of Asia 
Minor and its borders, beginning with that outlying region that has the 
exceptional lot of living under Christian government. 


TRANSCAUCASIA 

Caucasia is the isthmus joining two continents, at one time separated by a 
strait which, north of the Caucasus range, connected the .Sea of Azoff with the 
Caspian. As in the case of the Siberian frontier, the Russian Government does 
not recognize continental divisions, for its Caucasian province includes a stretch 
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both of Europe and Asia. Transcaucasia forms the southern lialf lying lieyond * 

the mountains, across which Russia began to press more than a century ago, ! 

malving a difficult conc^uo^st of warlike niountain tribes, OA'errunning' the Icing'- ; 

dom of Georgia, encroaching upon Persia and Armenia, then, after the war ! 

of 1877, taking in a large slice of Turkish territory, that brings the Czar s ^ 

dominion over the whole isthmus. The Ciscaucasian or European halt of this I 

province is about equal in size to Transcaucasia, each roughh’ 90,000 square 
miles; while the latter is the more thickly inhabited by a population estimated j 

at some five millions. 

Asia’s natural border here is the “frosty Caucasus”, for nearly eight hundred 
miles extending across the centre of the isthmus, then along the northern sliore 

of the Black Sea. One link 
of the chain that almost 

continnously stretches over 

two continents, from the 

Pacific to tlie iVtlantic, this 
range mav be dixfided into 
three sections, the western 
mticli the lowest, and the cen- 
tral tin? highest, where like a i 

CO n t i n e n tal wa t( • 1 1- ti » \v e r t h e 
doubhi top of Mount El- 5 

bruz rises to the lieiglit of 
18,500 feet, besides several 
other peaks exceeding any i 

of the Alps, an array of 

giants “armed in cliff and ice”. Between Asia and Europe it makes a lofty ' 

mountain wall, with very abrupt declivities, and sternly wild features that from 

earliest days have filled it with Titanic myths. Many of its peaks are aboi^e the ^ 

limit of perpetual snoiv, though this here is from 10,000 to 12,000 feet; and 

many show traces of volcanic origin, revealed in the rich naphtha wells at either 
end, and the hot springs bubbling up on either side. There are fexv practicable 
gaps in this stupendous barrier; the only opening that gives a good road is 
the Dariel Pass, through those renowned “ Caucasian Gates” overhung by 
tlie precipices of Mount Kasbek, Avhere ancient imagination chained tlie daring 
Prometheus. The Mamisson Pass, to the west of this, winds through at a 
height of over 9000 feet; other openings are merely what mountaineers term 
“glacier passes”. At the eastern end of the chain it has its broadest extent, 

120 miles; and throughout it offers a spacious playground to Alpinists seeking 
new “peaks, passes, and glaciers” to conquer.’- 

i“The first feature that strikes the traveller is the singleuess of the Co-ucasian compared to the Alpine chain, 

1 do not mean that it is one long snowy wall, and nothing more. It is single contrasted with the Alps, in tlie same ^^’ay 

that the Pennines are a single chain, although they possess spurs like the Weisshorn, and minor ranges like those tlia t 1 

form the southern boundary of the Val Pelline. This characteristic is proved from the fact that, from elevated i 

points north or south of it, the same summits are generally visible, udiei'eas, as is well-known, the observer at Milan 

or Lucerne, Salzburg or Venice, sees from each an entirely different range of snowy summits. From this cause tlie 

panoramas seen on the highest peaks of the Caucasus differ from those of the Alps, in the fact that the portion of the 5 

horizon occupied by mountains is far less in the former than in the latter. Whether this is to be considered a ■ 

recommendation or a fault must depend on individual taste; but no one can deny that if it had been desired to 

enhance by contrast the stern beauty and bold outlines of the central chain of the Caucasus, no better means of doing i 

so could have been found than by putting beside them the boundless plains of the steppe, or the wave-like ridges of tlie 

Mingrelian Hills. ... As a whole, Caucasian must, I think, rank above Alpine scenery. There is nothing in 
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To the south conies a wider but less regular and imposing mountain group 
known as the Little Caucasus, or the Anti-Caucasus, which is not so much a 
chain as a mass of rounded swellings on the edge of the great Iranian plateau 
extending into Armenia. The two systems are connected by a transverse ridge, 
called the Meshek, which separates the ancient Colchis, the basin of the Rion 
flowing to the Black Sea, from that of the Kur {Cyrus), with its tributary the 
Aras {Araxes), draining a larger hollow on the Caspian side. This Meshek 
ridge makes a dividing line of climate, the western basin being moister and 
milder, while the eastern has the dryness and extremes of heat and cold that are 
the rule in Central Asia. A similar variation has been noticed on the sides of 
the Anti-Caucasus : the I'alleys opening northward to the great river basins may 
be luxuriant, while those on the south are either parched or in the rainy season 
turned to unwholesome swamps, yet exceptional oases flourish where the rainfall 
is husbanded for careful distribution. 

Caucasian, it has been remarked, seems a singularly ill-chosen name for 
the cream of mankind, since in all historical time this region has been occupied 
by a hodge-podge of races, interspersed through its fastnesses, and kept from 
blending by difl'erence of language, still more of religion. The ethnologists 
who chose this name had in view the handsome and proud Georgians that make 
the predominant Christian stock in the central part, akin to the chief inhabitants 
of the western divisions called Imeritia, Mingheria, and Lazistan. Also of Indo- 
European blood, but mainly, Moslem in faith, are the Circassians of the moun- 
tains, who gave female beauty to Turkish harems, and manly resistance to 
Russian conciuest, that has driven the greater part of them into Asia Minor 
to spread a bad name for truculence among more peaceful subjects of the Porte. 
Another branch of this race, the Lesghians, were they wflio under Schamyl made 
a long but vain defence of their native Daghestan at the eastern end of the 
range. In the centre, and rather upon the northern side are the Ossets, whom 
Professor Keane declares to be of Persian stock, and who have been called 
“the gentlemen of the Caucasus”. In the Anti-Caucasus and on the inter- 
vening plains are found Persians, Armenians, and Kurds, as well as Turks, 
Tartars, Turcomans, and other people who have pressed in to form an extra- 
ordinary mosaic; while in the mountain recesses, as usual, linger aboriginal 
remnants of doubtful lineage. Some of these are still pagans, and the professed 
Christianity or Mohammedanism of the mass is often but skin-deep; while w'e 
must be sorry to find travellers more often ready to say a g'ood word for the 
character of the Moslem than of the Christian tribes. Now over the whole 
conglomeration comes a “ top-dre.ssing-” of European settlement, Russians, 
Greeks, and Germans, with here and there another foreigner wdio has stumbled 
into the search for fortune in this new- field. 

There w’ould seem to be plenty of room for industry and enterprise in a 
country wdiose sons have cultivated the arts of w-ar rather than those of peace. 

Switzerland or Tyrol that can compare with the magnificent grouping of the Suanetian ranges, or witli the gorges cut 
by the northern ri\’ers through the limestone ridge which bars their way down to the steppe. In the Caucasus the 
.slopes are .steejjer, and the usual character of the peaks is that they shoot U]3 from the valleys at their base in unbroken 
walls of rock and ice, to which die cliffs of the Wetterhorn afford the nearest parallel. Enormous ccrnices of ice are 
frecjuent, and sometimes crown the highest peaks, presenting an insuperable obstacle to the climber. The mountain 
sides, owing to their precipitous character, afford precarious resting-places to the winter snow; and -avalanches, which 
choke the upper glens to an e.xtent rarely' seen in Switzerland, are conseciuently of frequent occurrence. Another 
peculiarity of the Caucasus is the constant appearance of red snowq which in the .'Mps is often heard of but rarely 
seen." — Douglas W. Freshfield’.s Travels in the Central Caucasus. 
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The Georgians, every second man of ^v]lom is said to claim the title prince, 
are a lazy, swaggering people, who delight in wearing ga}’ flowing garmcius 
and richly-ornamented weapons, a strilcing feature ot native costume being a 
row of cartridge-cases sewn on to the breast of their tunics. This is worn e\-en 
b}" little boys, whose lathers strut bristling in silver-mounted arms; and in the 
wilder mountain glens, men may be seen arrayed in suits of chain-armour, with 
round bucklers, such as have served them against ruder weapons than the guns 
now in every Georgian’s hand. Among the Asiatics, the most thriving both 
in business and agriculture are the Armenians. Travellers have noted tliat the 
neatest and most prosperous-looking* villages here turn out to belong to Russian 
or German dissenters, who have crossed the Caucasus to seek such freedom of 
worship as our Pilgrim Fathers found beyond the Atlantic. Other Russian 
inhabitants are chiefly soldiers and officials, little more ready to make their 
permanent home here than we in India; so that the Transcaucasian side of 
the isthmus is still very Asian in its civilization; and as }"et the main benefit 
of European rule is greater security for life and property, under whii'h industrial 
dex’elopment grows up somewhat slowly, 

W'T* have found a traveller drawang strong contrast I:)etween a Pci'sitin anrl 
a Russian \dllage, mucli to the advantage of the latter; yrU: tliis aclw-intage is 
only comparative. Mr. Bryce well com]:)are.s Russian civilization to a c(.)at of 
paint over unseasoned wood. The Cziir's govtirnnumt lias liad its hands tcjo 
full with the task of subjugation to do much for the dev(;lopment of tlte coum:r\', 
which it is even accused of checking by a sliort-siglued commercial policv. 
Yet the province is rich in natural resources, in soil kir fruit and corn, in feirests 
along the foot of the Caucasus and on the western side of the cross range, but 
on its eastern plains rather in steppe pastures Ibr tlie herds of nomad Kurds 
and Tartars. Wine, oil, and silk are produced; and Chinese coolies have been 
introduced for an experiment in cultivating tea, a native shrub here, hitherto 
imported for the popular be\a2rage of Russian lands. Cotton and tobacco 
can be cultivated with success. Though here was the fabulous iiome of the 
Golden Fleece, precious metals have not been much manifest in modern times; 
but the hardly explored vfikls of these great mount<aJns are Jcnown to conceal 
iron, copper, coal, sulpliiir, if not other minerals; and at eacli end of the chain 
is a notable source of wealth in the petroleum that takes the fjlace of coal, driving 
Russian engines into the centre of Asia. Rock-salt is another prosaic ircasure. 
The lislieries of the Caspian are very productive, TJiere arc good lircs-ds of 
cattle, horses, asses, mules, goats, and big-tailed slieep, as wall as game in 
abundance. In the mountain glens are not yet exterminated panthers, wolves, 
bears, great bulls or bisons, and other fierce animals; the shy chamois herds 
on the icy heights along with the horned ibex; wild hogs lurk in the ri\'er-bed 
jungles; and in the hills about Lenkoran, on the Caspian shore, the tiger may 
still be killed so near the borders of Europe. One native of the Caucasus whicii 
has become very familiar to us is the pheasant, a name derived from the Phasis 
river, as cherry comes from Cerasus on the adjacent Black Sea coast, and peach 
is derived from Persia, 

The main passage here from Europe into Asia goes through the ITariel 
Gorge, in the very centre of the chain, not yet threaded by a railway, but by a 
road of more than 100 miles, from Vladikavkaz, the chief place of Ciscaucasia, 
to Tifiis, the old capital of Georgia, now of Transcaucasia. Georgia has been 
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celebrated for the doll-like beauty of its women, yet a recent English traveller, 
who, according- to other accounts, must have been hard to please, complains that, 
in more than a week’s stay, he did not see a sing-le pretty face among' the people 
of Tiflis. There must at least be a great variety among its population of over 
150,000, since we learn that newspapers are printed here in Russian, Georgian, 
Armenian, and Persian; and in its bazaars may be seen a lively swarm of Turks, 
Tartars, Turcomans, Greeks, Albanians, Jews, Arabs, Negroes, and Parsees, 
mingled among the country-folk in their gay dress. The city’s own reputation 
for pictiiresqueness has by some visitors been judged an exaggeration ; but it 
certainly occupies a fine situation on broken ground at the foot of snow-topped 





mountains. As in most Eastern cities dominated by Europeans, there is a great 
contrast between the old quarter of dirty crooked lanes winding among poor 
buildings of stone or mud, and the modern part with its broad boulevards, open 
squares, large public buildings, tramways, cafes, and notably the barracks of the 
Russian army that has its head-quarters at Tiflis. A striking prospect of the city 
is commanded from the ruined castle on a bold height, beneath which has been 
laid out a botanical garden. Other lions are the ancient Byzantine cathedral; 
a new Greek cathedral, the most striking structure of the place; the gorgeously 
decorated palace of the viceroy; the remarkable museum, with its local collections; 
and the “temple of fame” preserving trophies and memorials of Russia’s valour 
in a diflicult conquest. This is a place of considerable trade, and manufactures of 
cotton, silk, leather, w'eapons, silverware, &c. As a token, perhaps, of European 
influence, Mr. Freshfield observed that the shopkeepers in the bazaar showed an 
eagerness to attract customers, unlike the air of dignified and sleepy indifference 
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conimonlv shown by Oriental merchants. Among tlie city s attractions cire liot 
sulphur baths, which may some day make it a buropean resort. Alread}p 
indeed, it attracts a sprinkling* ot tourists, able to take a peep into Asia without 
much hardship, as Tiilis stands on the railway traversing this province iTom 
the Black Sea to the Caspian. 

Over a monotonous plain of steppes and marshes, waves of drab and dirt_\'~ 
green land", dotted with Tartar encampments and lierds of camels, the stations 
far out of sight of the towns or villages they serve, the line passes eastward down 
the valley of the Kur to Baku, chief Russian port on the Caspian, reached also 
by rail from the Ciscaucasian province. Here a poor Persian village grew tast 
into a city, nourishing on the Caspian fisheries, on a trade in silk and saltron 
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produced in the vicinity, but above all on the inexhaustible sourctss of joetroleum 
that made the vicinity sacred ground for those old fire-wa)rsln]:)l)ers, w liose descen- 
dants still come on pilgrimage to their “ temple of eternal fire" on the |)r()montorv 
running' out into the Caspian beyond Baku. A destructive eartlujuakt- and erup- 
tion of lava have recently given more violent hint of the volcanic energx' pent up 
below. There are hundreds of wells hereabouts, spouting up into wooden towers, 
from which columns of black naphtha now burst forth into lakes, and now blaze 
out in stupendous conflagration. A large group of them comes two or three 
miles from the town, which even at this distance is impregnated with the smell 
and taste of petroleum, as the sea is fouled by greasy scum sometimes kindling 
upon its surface for miles; and over the wdiole neighbourhood hang the fumes 
of the “Black Town”, \vhere, some miles from the new quarter, the refineries 
vomit out thick smoke and lurid glow that suggest Tartarus, breaking up from 
the dreary, arid desert on which Baku had gathered over 150,000 people, when 
it was lately half ruined by Tartar outbreaks against the Armenian element. 
The morals and manners of its cosmopolitan inhabitants were all along question- 
able, drunkenness, debauchery, and murder being said to be their chief recreation 
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after the exciting- chance of striking- a rich gush of oil. The wells are mainly in 
the hands of foreign syndicates and i-Vrmenians, who have found themselves so 
much hampered by Russian officialdom, as well as by their turbulent workmen, 
that they can hardly compete with the American supply, while the high excise 
makes oil almost as dear at Baku as in London. In the interest of its single-line 
railway, which had little business to do beyond conveying petroleum to Batoum, 
the government long opposed an urgent demand, at last granted, for a pipe by 
which the oil might flow across for shipment on the shores of the Black vSea. 

The westward section of the line, from Tiflis to tlie Black Sea, passes through 
more picturesque sceneiy of mountain gorges and tang-led woods, crossing- the 
transverse ridge among romantic river-courses overhung by stern precipices and 
ruined robber castles such as fit our idea of the wild Caucasus. Borjom on these 
hills is the Simla of the province, as summer residence of the governor and a 
frequented spa of ferruginous waters. The Rion is the main stream followed, 
that ancient Phasis that was the g'oal of the Argonauts. Where it emerges from 
the hills on to the plain stands Kutais, the chief town of Mingrelia, a prettily- 
situated place, chiefly of recent building. At the mouth of the river an almost 
tropical luxuriance of vegetation degenerates into a great swamp, compared by 
more than one -writer to the “ Eden” wdiere even Mark Tapley’s jollity wilted. 
This extends 25 miles inland from Poti, the original terminus of the railway, an 
inconvenient and unhealthy port, now supplanted by Batoum, 30 miles south, 
under the mountains of Lazistan, to which the line throws out a fork. Since 
Batoum came into the hands of Russia as spoil of her last war with Turkey, it 
has quickly grown into a smart modern town, strongly fortified, its harbour 
flourishing chiefly on shipment of the petroleum brought across from the Caspian, 
which fills the place with an unpleasant odour, especiall_v when the wind is 
blowing from its great oil tanks. At this end of the province, also, as in other 
parts of the Caucasus, oil fields have been tapped. Near Batoum comes the 
mouth of the Choruk Su, a considerable river flowing from the Turkish 
province Lazistan. North of Poti the Ingur rushes down through grand 
Caucasian gorges. Across the range the chief Black Sea affluent is the 
Kuban, on which Ekaterinodar seems to be the largest place of Ciscaucasia. 

Along with this strip of the coast, Russia acquired a mountain country 
inland, the south-western corner of the isthmus, in which is Kars, an old fortress 
that during the Crimean war -was gallantly defended for the Turks by a small 
English garrison, but fell before the Russian arms in 1877. North-east of Kars, 
on the former frontier, are the important Russian fortifications of Alexandropol ; 
and still farther east, among gloomy volcanic mountains, lies Lake Gokcha, one of 
the great basins of this region, which differs from others in being fresh water full 
of salmon, discharged into the Aras or Araxes, flowing through the south of 
the Russian domain, that on the east side was won from Persia. From Tiflis a 
railway runs south to Kars, and on the table-land between Lake Gokcha and 
the valley of the Aras, to Erivan, capital of Russian Armenia, which claims to 
have been founded by Noah on his descent from the Ark, and is to-day a place 
of some 12,000 to 20,000 people, described as a thoroughly Eastern town of 
Persian type, “with just a little Russian varnish in one or two of its streets”. 
It has a citadel picturesquely placed above the gorge of the Zanga, and enclosing 
a former Persian palace, among the barracks of the garrison ; there are also a fine 
mosque, a cannon-foundry, and spacious caravanserais on the outskirts, for here 
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passes the main road from Tabriz to Europe; and the streets are live!}’ ^vit]l 
trav'ellers and traders of many neighbouring races. Tiie Araxes \hiliey, iii Ax hich 
the Armenians place the Garden of Eden, made an historic higlnvay for ancient 
conc|uerors penetrating into Asia; and by it tlie railway is now to lie continued 
from Erivan to the ferry by which the road at present crosses the Ironiier at 
[ulfa, whose name and popidation we have seen bodily translerred to tlie large 
Armenian suburb of Ispahan. 

To the south of Erivan, across the Aras, Mt. Ararat overlooks the nnauing- 
place of Russian, Persian, and Turkish territory. This imposing mass consists 
of two peaks, connected bv a ridge, the dome-like Great Ara.rat (16,900 ieet) and 
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the cone of the Little Ararat (12,840), both of whii'h, crov ned wiili snow and 
cloud, riven by chasms and fissures, hoary from volcanic convulsions, rise .among 
the surrounding heights with such isolated grandeur that this dominating mass is 
sacred and awful in the eyes of all the varying believers al:)out its based Ararat 
has seemed, as in a sense it is, the central boss of the world. Long was it a 

' ' 'The noble thing about Ararat is not the parts, but the whole. I know notliing so sublime ns the general asiject 
of this Imge yet graceful mass seen from the surrounding plains; no view which fills tin- beliolder with a profounder sense 
of grandeur and space than that which is unfolded when, on climbing its lofty side, he sees tlie far-stretcliing sloiies 
lieneath, and the Ijoundless waste of mountains beyond spread out under his eye. Tire v.t}' .sinijjlicity, or e\'en 
monotony, of botli form and colour increases its majesty. One’s eye is not diverted by a variety of jDoints of interest; 
all the lines lead straight up to the towering, snotvy summit; which i.s sleep enough on the upper part to be beautiful, 
while its broad-spread base and rocky buttresses give it a sort of stately solidity. I'he colour is as simple as the form. 
From a gently-inclined pedestal of genenally whitish hue, formed, as has been said, of volcanic sand and aslies, llie 
steep slopes rise in a belt of green 5000 feet wide; above this is another zone of black volcanic rock, streaked with snow 
beds; highest of all, the cap of dazzling silver. At one glance the eye takes in all these zones of climate and vegetation 
from the sweltering plain to the icy pinnacle, ranging through more than 14,000 feet of vertical height. There can be 
IjiU few other places in the world where so lofty a peak (17,000 feet) soars -so suddenly from a ]3lain so low, 2000 to 
3000 feet above the sea, and consequently few views equally grand.”— Mr. Bryce's I'raumiin-asia (rtid Ararai. 

Another well-known niomuaineer, Mr. Douglas Freshfield, found, comic aspects in tlie rocks tlial, on nearer 
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matter of faith in ail Christian lands that Noah’s Ark remained stranded on its 
mysterious top, as Armenians still believe, and pronounce Ararat to be inacces- 
sible, though during- the nineteenth century it was several times successfully 
ascended, notably by Mr. Bryce, for whom, as he stood alone on the hard-won 
summit, the mists for an instant rolled away, disclosing a view ‘Minmeasurably 
extensive and grand ” over Armenia, that much-troubled land, which we must 
survey apart, without regard to political boundaries. 


ARiMENIA AND KURDISTAN 

Armenia is now a name denoting a nation rather than the country, whlcli, 
an Asian Poland, has been divided between the three neighbouring powers; 
Turkey, Russia, and Persia; and the late of its people might be compared to 
that of the Jews, as well as of the Poles. This people, of Iranian origin, believe 
themselves to be descended from Haik, a grandson of Jaj3het, who had not far 
to wander from Noah’s first settlement after the Deluge. The nation comes into 
historical light centuries before Christ, when it is seen overpowered by Alexander 
and other conquerors, then recovering an independence defended by its king 
Tigranes, son-in-law of Mithridates, against Poiripey and Lucullus. Early in 
our era it accepted Christianity, and became a doughty champion of the faith 
among surrounding unbelievers. Its palmy time seems to have been under the 
Bagratian dynasty, who claimed descent from King David, aiid are still repre- 
sented among the Russian nobility. Their kingdom was submerged in the flood 
of Moslem conquest sweeping towards Constantinople; the last nominal king- 
died in exile at the end of the fourteenth century. For long the Armenians have 
been an oppressed dependent people, held together by their religion, and by their 
language, akin to Persian, an obsolete form of which is preserved by their sacred 
and other ancient rvritings; yet, like the Jews, they have often been fain in 
ordinary intercourse to adopt or to borrow from the tongue of those around them. 

The creed which makes the strongest bond of Armenian national life is an 
independent version of the Christian faith. Differing from the Greek Church 
mainly on the Monophysitic controversy decided by the Council of Chalcedon 
(a.d. 451), it holds that there is only one nature in Christ, and that the Holy 
Spirit proceeds from the Father alone. In addition to this heresy, the Armenian 
Church keeps various peculiarities of doctrine and discipline, not so alien to 
Greek Christianity as to European Protestantism. It has a married priesthood, 
but from its celibate monks is chosen the episcopal hierarchy, culminating in the 
Catholicos, whose Vatican is the monastery of Etchmiadzin near Mount Ararat. 
Under him comes an imposing array of patriarchs, archbishops, and bishops, 
many of whom are mere titular prelates like the dignitaries of the Papal Court. 
As in the case of the Grand Lama, it appears that the subordinate patriarchs 
sometimes show a disposition to C[uestion the supremacy of the Catholicos. One 
schism, indeed, mars the unity of Armenianism, A considerable minority, 
including most of the wealthy and intelligent Armenians settled at Con- 

acquaintance, go far to justif}' the local Vjelief that the summit is inaccessible — “ disconnected crags of la\'a, suggesting 
by their fantastic shapes that half the animals, after leaving the Ark, had been jx'trified as they came down the 
mountain 
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stantinople, have attached themselves to the Latin Church, while retaining their 
own rites and traditions, and their Patriarch at Constantinople is in communion 
with Rome, which has vainly courted the allegiance of the main bod}'. A. brancli 
of this schismatic church, settled at a monastery on the Venetian island of San 
Lazaro, has done good service to Armenianism by treasuring and publishing its 
ancient documents, one of which, it may be remembered, Lord Byron amused 
himself by helping to translate. The Armenian Bible includes several apo- 
cryphal scriptures not accepted by the Catholic Church; and some of the 
monasteries contain a collection of old manuscripts which might throw light on 
Christian origins, if they were not in the hands of such incompetent and super- 
stitious scholars as the native clergy usually are, nor much distinguished for 
practical pietv, thougli in this respect, it is said, the upper ranks of the priest- 
hood set a better example. Before leaving the subject of religion, it should 
be mentioned that a certain number of Armenians have been conveiied to 
Protestantism by the diligent labour of missionaries, chiellv* American, who find 
the spiritual state of the native Christians far from satisfactory. It lias lieen said 
that the ill-will between Turk and Christian here is faint corn[iared witli that of 
differentlv professing Christians to each other; but of late all Armenians seem to 
hava^ been drawn together in sympathv by tlie cruel persecution attending a 
revival of their national aspirations. 

Estimates of this people, driven and dispersed as it has long been, must b(* 
vague; but it is believed that they have dwindled to between two and three millions 
at tile most, not half of them remaining in their native land, wliere the larger 
proportion are under Turkish rule, the rest, with tlie exception of some tens of 
thousands in Persia, being Russian subjects. In European Turkey, notalil}' at 
Constantinople, are settled nearly a tenth part of the whole nation, and a smaller 
number are found in other ports of tlie East and even of the West, where tliey 
have often gained wealth by their keen activity as traders and usurers. Though 
Armenia has no coast -line of its own, Turkish steamers are often run b}’ 
Armenian owners and manned by Armenian crews. An Armenian in Eastern 
commerce bears much the .same reputation as the Jew in Europe, cunning 
frugality and patient industry having been forced upon them lioth liv their per- 
secuted condition among masters inferior in all but strength; yet the Armenians, 
as the Jews, are distinguished b}' liberality towards the less |iros|)erous membei's 
of their race. At home, where their main occupation is husbandry, and wliere 
only here and there do they form a majority of the inhabitants, thev have been 
ground down into such an abject state that travellers are apt to praise the well- 
mannered Osmanli Turk above these poor Christians w-hom he forces to clieatery 
by hectoring and robbery. Among the Turks they have learned to keep their 
women in a certain seclusion; and still more careful are they to hide any signs of 
wealth acc|uired by the laborious toil in which they give a lesson to their masters. 
As might be expected, dirt, ignorance, timidity, and superstition are the main 
characteristics of Armenian life that strike a stranger’s eye; yet there is a promise 
of better things in the persistency with which they have so long clung to their 
Christian fellow-citizenship among alien tyrants, who keep pressing in among 
them, while they themselves have straggled over into neighbouring lands, search- 
ing for the peaceful welfare denied them at home. ^ 


^ Mr. H. F. B. Lynch, author of the latest and one of the largest books on Armenia, inclines to a more favourable 
view of the national character, especially insisting on Us quality of ‘ ' grit 
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To define a country which has no political existence is almost as difficult 
as to enumerate a scattered people. At one time Armenia’s bounds were wider, 
but now the name is taken for an area, about equal to that of England, in the 
north-eastern corner behind Asia Minor, between the Caucasus and the Taurus 
systems, drained by the upper waters of the Aras and the Euphrates, which latter 
stream made the ancient division of Armenia Major and Armenia Minor. Its 
surface is mainly a continuation of the Persian table-land, here also enclosed by 
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arcs of mountain-wall within which the hig'h plains are corrugated by volcanic 
elevations and deep-cut water-courses. 

The altitude of this plateau, often above any British mountain-top, gives 
it a very severe winter climate, followed by extreme summer heat. Deep snow 
lies long- in winter upon heights whose hollows may at another season be pesti- 
lential fever traps; and the roug'h mountain passes make travelling- difficult or 
even perilous ibr much of the year. Well-watered basins are fertile in grain and 
fruit, while the poorer slopes support goats and big-tailed sheep, herded rather 
by intruding Kurds or other Mohammedans than by the agricultural Armenian 
peasantry. Wood is in many parts so rare, that for fuel the inhabitants are reduced 
to a preparation of dung mixed with chopped straw and dried on the flat tops of 
their houses, which even in cities are often half-burrowed underground or backed 
against a slope and covered up on all sides but one, the roof scarcely raised above 
the surface, so that in the deep snow one may walk over the top of a house 
without knowing it. In such a semi-subterranean abode, sometimes of great 
extent, an Armenian family will spend the winter chiefly in the largest apartment, 
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used as a stable, where the breath of the cattle helps to keep them warm. E\-en 
in a rich man’s house the cows and horses are as much at home as tlie pip in aii 
Irish hovel ; and it is the curious custom in this part oi the world u.» Ivcej) a lai 
sheep, sometimes a young' iDoar, in every stiible ^is a ta:)m|;)anii:>n tor licjrses. .Mules 
and asses are much used as beasts ol: burden, als<;) camels, that in winter must lie 
fed b}’ hand, but in summer pick up a livelihood b}' grazing upon the coarse, 
pricklv herbage beside the wild roads, on which tltey spend more time in lirowsing 
than in getting forward. 

Even in richer spots an Armenian village commonly wears a wretclied look; 
and the inhabitants match their houses. “ 1 heir usual dress is a sort ot long, 
wadded, cotton dressing-gown, slit up at the sides so as to make it t<:irm aii ajiron 
behind and before, old baggy-kneed trousers, very short and dirty, a iez, or 
oftener a bare, shaggv, uncombed head, and, to finish all, Ret thrust into slippers 
the heels of whicli are nc>where.'' So reports Mr. Id. C. Ilarkic}’, w lio dcscrilx-s 
the ground about the houses as ‘‘poached u|i into a lake oi: lilack mud some 
iS inches deep; aaid often the only dry spot in tlie villages is the largs:; manure- 
lieap, whereon scpiat tlie elders of the comniunit}', surrounded b}' cdhldreri, 
dogs, c(,)ws, sheep, and [lonies, all looking more than haif-siar\'ed Anotlier 
visitor to such homes observed that “if a farmer wished (o pay a \'isit to a 
neighbour across the way, he simply tucked u]) Ins dressing-gown under his 
arm-|:)its, took off liis slippers, broad trousers, and sics'kings, ilien, committing 
himself to Providence, he Avould w'ade through the dirt to his tVieruTs liouse 

As in most [larls of Asiatic Turkey, the domestic animals are stuntiai lioth 1})' 
a liard life and by want of care in breialing; and in genera! Armenia is mil we!! 
off even for wild beasts, though these include several species, from big liears to 
the tiny lemming. It is richer in birds of many kinds. Mr. R. Curzon declares 
that he has seen the country coloured for miles by countless docks of a kind 
of red goose, and whitened with great patches of the gray goose; tlien lie makes 
a sportsman’s mouth water liy enumeration of herons, bustards, cranes, cpiails 
“thick as flies”, partridges, and other game preyed on by falcons and hawfles ; 
while the stork builds among the chimneys of the liouses, witli the irrr*pressib!e 
spanxnv quartered upon his roomy nest as a tliie\ish lodger. Tlie mountain 
streams swarm Avith trout and other Fish, thougli soim- of the deep lakes seem to 
be lifeless. Among the poverty of mountain vegetation the same writer notes 
some remarkably beautiful floAvers, such as one called in Turkish “ ScA'en 
Brothers’ Blood” {Philippia coccinea), which grows like, a lily, Avith l)h»om, stalk 
and all, resembling crimson velvet, as a parasite upon wormwood, often in com- 
pany with a kind of thistle bearing honeA^suckle-lilve floAvers all up its stem. 
Another plant found here {Anthemis rosea) should be Aauq- useful in Armenia, as, 
Avhen reduced to pOAvder, this has the property of killing or stupefying fleas and 
other vermin that SAvarm upon the fierce dogs, for Avhich strangers often have 
cause to Avi.sh extermination. 

Of Armenian customs, too, it is not easy to speak, modi.fi ed as they are to 
some e.xtent by alien laAVs and surroundings. The centre of the national life is 
in Russian territory, by the valley of the Aras, that, in its course to the Caspian, 
has holloAved out the deepest depression of these highlands. Here, beloAv the 
huge volcanic mass of Ala Goz, to the north of Mount Ararat, the Catholicos has 
his seat at Etchmiadzin, in Avhat claims to be the oldest of monasteries. As in 
Russia, monasteries serve as palaces for Armenian prelates ; and this one includes 
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within its enceinte of a mile quarters for guests as well as monks, and for the 
clerical dignitaries who attend on the Catholicos, also a seminary for young men, 
and a bazaar for dealing in the produce of the monastery lands, in short a little 
toAvn, the nucleus of which is the cathedral believed to have been founded by St. 
Gregory, the “Illuminator” of Armenia. There is an ancient library of books 
and manuscripts which might repay examination; but Avhat the monks have 
treasured more is their collection of priceless relics, such as a fragment of Noah’s 
Ark, the head of the spear that pierced Christ’s side, and a mummied hand 
supposed to be that of St. Gregory, which still acts in the consecration of the 
patriarch. The superstitious features of Armenian religion are much in the fore- 
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ground here; but a printing-press is at Avork as a reg'enerating' influence, and Mr. 
Lynch declares that the transformation of this Amst cloister “from a residence 
of ignorant monks into a seat of education, the home of cultured men, is proceed- 
ing year by year”, fostered by endoAvments from AAmalthy Armenians in all parts 
of the Avorld. The capital of Armenia, that wdth the old name Vagarshapat stood 
here at the date of its conversion, has dAvindled into a village; but of Ani, a later 
capital on a tributary of the Aras, tOAA'^ards Kars, extensive and Avell-preserA’ed 
remains, all the more striking from the present desolation in Avhich they stand 
hidden, bear Avitness to the magnificence overthrown by Turkish iuAmsion. 

Erivan, a little to the east of Etchmiadzin, seems now supplanted by Alexan- 
dropol as the citadel of Russian Armenia. LoAver doAvn the valley of the Aras, 
Nakhitchevan contests Avith EriAmn a claim to be Noah’s first settlement after the 
flood, and the strong Avine of this region is held to explain a weakness recorded of 
that venerable sire. Keeping up the course of the Aras Ave pass from Russian 
into Turkish Armenia, soon recognized not by any change in the mountainous 
country, but by the greater misery of the people. Erzeroiim, the capital of this 
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used as a stable, where the breath of the cattle helps to keep them warm. Even 
ill a rich man’s house the, cows and horses are as mucli at home as the j>i_p in a,ii 
Irish hovel; and it is the curious custom in this part ol the world to keep a lat 
sheep, sometimes a j’oung' boar, in every stable as a companion ior horses. .Mules 
and asses are much used as beasts ol burden, alsc) camels, that in winter must be 
fed by hand, but in summer pick up a lit'eliliood l>\' grazing' iiptin the coarse, 
prickly herbage beside the wild roads, on which tliey spend mure time in browsing 
than in getting forward. 

Even in richer spots an Armenian village commonly w'etirs a wretched look; 
and the inhabitants match their houses. “ fheir usual tlress is a s<:.irt ol long, 
wadded, cotton dressing-gown, slit up at the sides so as to make it lorm an ajiron 
behind and before, old baggy-kneed trousers, very short and dirty, a tez, i,)r 
oftener a bare, shagg'v, uncombed head, and, to hnisli all, feet thrust into sli]:ipers 
the heels of w^liich are nowhere.” So reports iMr. 11. C. Barkley, who dcsc'ribt-s 
the ground about the houses as “poached uji into a lake c,il Iilat'k mud some 
18 inches deep; and often the only dry spot in the \-iilages is the iargt.,“ manure- 
heap, whereon squat the elders of the community, surrounded by cliildom, 
dogs, cows, sheep, and [lonies, all looking more than liail-starved Another 
visitor to such homes observed that “if a farmer wished (i* pay a visit t<,) a 
neighbour across the way, he simply tucked u]) his ilressing-guw n under his 
arm-|:jits, took off Ids slippers, broad trousers, and stuclAngs, then, eonunitting 
liimself to Provident'e, he would wade throtigh tlte dii't to his friend’s house”. 

As in most jiarts of Asiatic Turkey, the domestic animals are stunted l)(ith by 
a hard life and by want of care in breeding; and in general Armenia is not well 
off even for wild beasts, thougli these include several species, from big Ijears lu 
the tiny lemming. It is richer in birds of many kinds. Mr. R, Curzon declares 
that he has seen the countr}-' coloured for miles b\' countless ftoc!<s of a kind 
of red goose, and whitened with great patches of the gray goose; then he makes 
a sportsman’s mouth water by enumeration of herons, bustards, cranes, quails 
“thick as flies”, partridges, and other game preyed on b\' falcons and liawks; 
while the stork builds among the chimneys of the houses, witli the irrepressible 
sparrow’ quartered upon his roomy nest as a thie\ ish hndger. 'The mountain 
streams sw’arm w’ith trout and other fish, tliough some of tlu‘ dee]) lakes s('em to 
be lifeless. Among tlie poverty of mountain vegetation tlie same writer notes 
some remarkably beautiful llowers, such as one called in Turkisli “ Set en 
Brothers’ Blood” {Philippm cocciuea), which grows like a lily, with l)!ooin, stalk 
and all, resembling crimson velvet, as a j)arasite upon wormwood, often in com- 
pany with, a kind of thistle bearing honeysuckle-like llowers all up its stem. 
Another plant found liere {Anihemh rosea) should be very useful in Armenia, as, 
when reduced to powxler, this has the property of killing or stupefying Ileas and 
other vermin that swairm upon the fterce dogs, for which strangers often lia\’e 
cause to wash extermination. 

Of Armenian customs, too, it is not easy to speak, modified as they are to 
some extent by alien lawvs and surroundings. The centre of the national life is 
in Russian territory, by the valley of the Aras, that, in its course to the Caspian, 
has hollow’ed out the deepest depression of these highlands. ITere, beknv the 
huge volcanic mass of Ala Goz, to the north of Mount Ararat, the Catholicos has 
his seat at Etchniiadzin, in what claims to be the oldest of monasteries. As in 
Russia, monasteries serve as palaces for Armenian prelates; and this one includes 
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within its enceinte of a mile quarters for guests as well as monks, and for the 
clerical dignitaries who attend on the Catholicos, also a seminary for young men, 
and a bazaar for dealing in the produce of the monastery lands, in short a little 
town, the nucleus of which is the cathedral believed to have been founded by vSt. 
Gregory, the “Illuminator” of Armenia. There is an ancient library of books 
and manuscripts which might repay examination; but what the monks have 
treasured more is their collection of priceless relics, such as a fragment of Noah’s 
Ark, the head of the spear that pierced Christ’s side, and a mummied hand 
supposed to be that of St. Gregory, which still acts in the consecration of the 
patriarch. The superstitious features of Armenian religion are much in the fore- 
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ground here; but a printing-press is at work as a regenerating influence, and Mr. 
Lynch declares that the transformation of this vast cloister “from a residence 
of ignorant monks into a seat of education, the home of cultured men, is proceed- 
ing vear by year ”, fostered by endowments from wealthy Armenians in all parts 
of the world. The capital of Armenia, that with the old name Vagarshapat stood 
here at the date of its conversion, has dwindled into a village; but of Ani, a later 
capital on a tributary of the Aras, towards Kars, extensive and well-preserved 
remains, all the more striking from the present desolation in which they stand 
hidden, bear witness to the mag-nificence overthrown by Turkish invasion. 

Erivan, a little to the east of Etchmiadzin, seems now supplanted by Alexan- 
dropol as the citadel of Russian Armenia. Lower down the valley of the Aras, 
Nakhitchevan contests with Erivan a claim to be Noah’s first settlement after the 
flood, and the strong wine of this region is held to explain a weakness recorded of 
that venerable sire. Keeping up the course of the Aras we pass from Russian 
into Turkish Armenia, soon recognized not by any change in the mountainous 
country, but by the greater misery of the people. Erzeroum, the capital of this 
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province, shows tlie same mixture of races as at Eri\'an, ?^Iohamniedans here 
predominating', and the Armenian Christians behjng lather to the Latin com- 
munion than to their own independent church. The cit}-, of some 40,000 inlialji- 
tants, stands upon irreg'ular g'round at the toot ol bold, snciw-clacl mountains, 
in a plain several thousand feet above the sea, a situation whicli g-ives it a very 
severe winter climate. Its most striking buildings are the Pasha’s palace, and the 
moscpies, tombs, and colleges of Moslem dex'otion. Alany ol the h(.)uses being 
whollv or partly subterranean, it appears when snowed up in winter “like a 
great rabbit-warren ”, out of which rise the antiquated fortilications of the town 
and its citadel. From it run roads eastward to Persia, to Georgia b}' Kars, over 
the northern watershed to Trebizond on the Black Sea, and westward to 
Erzingan. 

We are now in the basin of the Euphrates', whose western branch, as it is 
called, though northern would be a more fitting name, flows from above Erze- 
roLim to Erzingan, cradle of Armenian Christianity, a once nourishing citv' that 
has come down to be little more than a Turkish militar\' staticin, displaying its 
fortifications on a flat whicli is “a dust-heap in summer and a mud-!a,lve in 
winter”. The surrounding plain is ruined by stones poured owu' it bi- tlie snow- 
swollen torrents from mountain masses, on wliose sides ma.y blcxam little oases of 
habitation ; but more often the jaggi*d heights, ri\'en and lirolien liv' earthqualies, 
show no green thing but stunted pines fringing their ;d.i}’sse.s, above whicli lonel\' 
convents and villages are perched like eagles’ nests, out of the way of roblier 
incursions tliat help the forces of nature to keep this region desolate. Through 
SLicIi stern highlands the “Black Water”, as it is loca.ll\^ called, forces its \w.iv to 
the edge of Turkish Armenia, then turns abruptly south, at the soutli-west corner 
of the province taking in the Murad or eastern branch, that has flowed parallel 
with it from the mountain-wall of Russian Armenia. Betwa^en these two streams 
the Aras takes its rise, running in the other direction ; and the involved course 
of the rivers here gives almost as clear an idea of how the ground is wrinkled 
by mountain chains as any representation of their relief. On the right bank 
of the ivestern Euphrates, Armenia Minor now belongs to the Turldsh province of 
Sivas, whose capital of the same name stands on the Irmak, the ancient Halws, 
separated b}' high mountains from the Euplirates basin. 

Among these stern mountains lie plains enriched by Armenian industrv, and 
towns which are only in part of Armenian population. SexuTa! of tlieni becaiuc 
scenes of riotous slaughter in tlie massacres tliat a few vears ago reiicated sucli 
atrocities as have been too frequent where Christians lived lielpless among fiina- 
tical Islamites, but this time, almost within the hearing of Cliristendoni, its ears 
and eyes sharpened by closer intercourse xvith the East, and especially through 
reports of Protestant missionaries labouring to elevate tlie poor Christianitv' of 
this people.'^ Not far from where the Euphrates turns soutliward to break 


1 Professor and Mrs. Harris, who bravely travelled througli tlie ravaged country wliile tliese- .scenes were lieiitg 
enacted, give heart-rending pictures of the misery which their task was to relieve. One of the statistical tables quoted 
by them is perhaps more eloquent tliati pages of denunciation. 


“ ST.Vn.STICS FOR PALU AND ITS FORTV-THKEE VILLAGE.?. 


Armenian houses 

Number of Armenians 

Houses plundered 

Houses burned 

Houses destroyed afterwards 
Killed ... ... 


2074 

AVounded 

14,878 

Families converted 

2059 

I ndi viduals co n verted 

7 . 5 S 

Individuals circumcised 

259 

Kidnapped girls . , . 

900 

Kidnapped women 


513 

474 

3181. 

603 


152 
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through under the colossal crests of the Taurus, Egiiin is tlie “most surprising 
of romantic little cities, buried amid its suiTOunding mountains in a sea of 
verdure, which yet rises terrace upon terrace high up one mountain slope ”, with 
flights of stairs for streets like an Asian Clovelly, distinguished by A^on Moltke 
as the most grand and beautiful place he saw in this region. Here, out of a 
Christian population of 5000 or 6000, some third were killed among the ruins 
that blackened their mountain oasis. Farther down, on a wide plain opening 
from the right bank, is Malatia, which Professor Rendel Harris for his part 
judged the most beautiful city he saw in Asiatic Turkey, one of 40,000 people, 
also buried in gardens, where similar cruelties were worked. This place is 
perhaps best known to Europe by Von Moltke’s letters from it when he served 
as neglected adviser to the Turkish army, defeated by Ibrahim Pasha on the 
borders of Armenia. 

AVhere the mountains close in again begins the formidable series of cataracts, 
three hundred in number, by which over a reach of 60 miles the river descends 
through deep gorges to the Mesopotamian plains. “These rapids”, describes 
Von Moltke, who descended them on a whirling raft, “are always at the point 
where a little torrent falls into the stream. In the course of ages larger or 
smaller fragments of rock have fallen from the gorge, forming at the torrent’s 
mouth a little promontory that narrows the main channel; then also large 
boulders have often rolled into the river-bed, emerging when the water is Ioav, 
but in flood covered by the waves, to which they oppose an invincible, resistance. 
The river, restricted and thrown out of its course, flings itself against these 
obstacles, breaks into a spreading mass above them, and beyond into a whirling 
and foaming current. . . . Hardly has such a cataract been passed than one 
already hears the roaring of the next.” 

Returning upwards on the left bank, to the south of the Eastern Euphrates, 
we find another fertile plain which has Kharput as its chief town, while the 
oflicial centi*e is at Mezreh, a smaller place not far off, that along with a cluster of 
neighbouring villages makes up a population of 50,000. Near the confluence 
of the two branches are lead and silver mines, worked at various disadvantages in 
want of fuel, of transport, and of machiner34 besides the blight of bad government. 
The colouring of the rocks in the mountain gorges often show them to be full of 
minerals. On the Tigris, to the south, are the richest copper-mines of Turkey in 
Asia, the output of which is restricted by the same hindrances. Salt and sulphur, 
alum and naphtha are got from the volcanic mountains around Lake Van, to the 
east, between which and the Euphrates lies another fertile valley' about Mush, 
the “Cashmere of Armenia”, in part spoiled by^ swamps, and girdled by the 
fastnesses of the Kurds, that are to the helpless Armenians what wolves are to 
sheep. 

Near Lake Van, the largest in Turkish territory^ rises what is sometimes 
styded the eastern branch of the Tigids, that has another source close to the stream 


Girls married to Turks 

29 

Women married to Turks 

21 

Girls returned ... ... 

16 

Women i-eturned 

92 


Churches destroyed 

44 

Monasteries destroyed 

... ... '2 

Schools destroyed 

37 

Ecclesiastics killed 

... ... 16 


“This list does not include those who died from fear and exposure. The kidnapping represents but a small part of 
-the violence done to women.'' 

The Turks themselves admit a list of some 30,000 slain all over Asia Minor and Armenia, where not less than half 
;a million of victims were killed, outraged, or left destitute. 
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of tlie Llnited Euphrates, Avhich it is to join far below on the Mesopotamian plain. 
Lake Vhan is a closed basin of alkaline water, nearly So miles long, 5600 ieet above 
the sea, shut in by snow-clad and volcanic mountains, which on tlie east side 
separate it from the Persian Lake Llrumia, and to the noith lijiin the ancient 
Niphates, where Milton makes Satan alight on his baleful mission. Near the 
south-eastern corner stands the ancient city ot \ an, with its douljtiul menujiies of 
Semiramis, and mvsterious tombs and inscriptions on the Lxjld clili fuim c\ hich its 
citadel look's over a stretch of gardens and poplar avenues between the town and 
the lake.^ This wais once a centre ot Armenian culture, and is still the most 
Armenian part of Turkish Armenia. Of its population (about 30,000) the majority 



Aniitmiaii .Monastery, Vara!;, near Van 

are Armenians reduced to poverty by earthquakes and Ivy the depredaduns of their 
Kurdish neighbours. Ivurds are in the majoritv at Bitlis, to the otlier side of the 
lake, which Mrs. Bishop calls the most romantically-situated jdace site Jtad seim 
in Western Asia, where gigantic ruins of its lortress look dow n from ])reci])itous 
heights on the rushing cataracts of the Eastern Tigris, flowing from the eastern 

' Mis. Bi-ihoji compares 1,1 k; southern shore.s of Van lo tlie Italian Riviera. "An airts naturo, aiici ihere are 

giTind old monasteries on prornomories, arid Kiirdisii castles on liidglits, and tla.shing st.r,';inis and liotiining ti,irn,‘nts 
are biidgcd l:iy picturesque pointed arches, Tliere are 150 monasteries in tliis region, and tiie Ujwi'rs of St. ideorge, at 
the mountain village of Narek, high on a rocky spur, above one of the nicrst h(>autiful of tiie inain wi.iodcd valleys w iiich 
descend upon the lake of Van, lend an air of medimval romance to a .scene as fair as nature c.ni ni.tla,; it. Nearlv all 
the romantic v..illey.s opening on the lake are adorned with one or more v illages, with liouses tier abov e tier in tlieir rocl-ty 
clefts, and terrace lielovv terrace of exquisite cultivation below, of the vivid velvetv gi'cen of w inter wheal. Theii' 
terraces often ‘ hang ' above green sward and noble walnut-trees. Occa.sionallv the village.s are built at llie foot of the 
iiiountain.s, on small plateaux above steep-sided bays, and are embosomed in trees glowing witli colour, from canary- 
yellow to crini.son and madder-red, and mountains snow-crested and forest-skirted tower ovei- all. I„ake Van, bluer than 
the blue heavens, with its huge volcanic heights — Sipan Dagh, Nimrud Dagh, and V'arak Dagli, and ilieir outlying ranges 
— it.s deep-green bays and quiet-wooded inlets; its islets, .some like the Bass Rock, others monastery-covered; its pure- 
green shadows and violet depths; its heavy boats with their V-shaped sails ; and its auburn oak-covered slopes, adds it.-; 
own enchantment, and all is as fair as fair can be.” 

Mr. Lynch, who also extols the “ineffable beauty of Lake Van”, and Dr. Oswald have mapped out tlie extinct 
volcano Nimrud Dagh at the west end (nearly 10,000 feet), and the still higdier Sipan Dagh above the north shore. The 
great Nimrud crater is nearly 5 miles in diameter, half-filled by a deep lake. 
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summit of the Taurus. The population, about equal to that of Van, is fiercely 
fanatical and turbulent; but here, as at Van and at Kharput, a settlement of 
American missionaries strives to raise the Christians debased by ignorance and 
persecution, rather than to convert the Kurds, who make a virtue of despoiling 
these infidels. 

Kurdistan is a name still less easy to limit than Armenia, with which it seems 
inextricably confused. It may be roughly defined as the mountain region south of 
the Armenian table-land, on the west side of Persia; but the wandering Kurds, 
too, fierce and lawless as when Xenophon’s army foug'ht its way through them to 
the sea, have pushed beyond their old boundaries, and are found mixed up w’-ith 
the Armenians, and even within the borders of Transcaucasia and Anatolia. For 



Kiu'ds wuaviiig Larpets 

the most part they are Mohammedans, whose strongest point of religion is hatred 
for all other creeds; but their women go unveiled, nor is this the only respect in 
which they show themselves independent of Moslem custom. To the Avomen falls 
most of the hard work, yet they have not such an inferior position as in Persian 
harems; and a Kurd at least holds his Avife as equal in Amlue to his best horse. 
The industry of the tribesmen is pastoral rather than agricultural, so that in this 
respect they and their more peaceful neigdibours reverse the parts of Cain and 
Abel. For centuries the Armenians have been harried and plundered by the wild 
Kurds, Avhom the Turks now make fitful eflbrts to restrain, then again use them 
as agents of oppression against the Christians. The Armenians pay a tax in lieu 
of military seiwice, but the Kurds supply the Turkish army with irregular caAmlry, 
auxiliaries who are said to have had a chief hand in the recent Armenian mas- 
sacres. The same kind of oppression has been chronic, Avith more or less intensity, 
the Kurds pushing their ravages almost up to the A\’-alls of Erzeroum and Er- 
zingan, Avhile southward they are checked by the Bedouins, foemen more of their 
own temper. The Kurds are better able to ruin towns than to build them; their 

AAil. II, 2S 
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of tlie United Euphrates, which it is to join hir below on the I\leso])otainian plain. 
Lake Van is a closed basin ot alkaline waiterj nearly So miles hin^, 5600 itt t abo\ t, 
tlie sea, shut in by snow-clad and volcanic m(.>uiitains, wliith on the east side 
separate it trom the Persian Lake Uruinia, and to tlie nijith loini the ancient 
Niphates, where Milton makes Satan alight on his baleful mission. Near the 
south-eastern corner stands the ancient city ot Van, with its doubtiul memories ot 
Semiramis, and mysterious tombs and inscriptions on the bold dill liom which its 
citadel looks over a stretch ot gardens and pciplar avenues between the town and 
the lake.-^ This was once a centre of Armenian culture, and is still tlie most 
Armenian part of Turkish Armenia. Of its population (about 30,000) the majority 



Armenum ^Monastery, Varak, near Win 

are Armenians reduced to poverty by earthquakes and l)y tlte depredations of their 
Kurdish neighbours. Kurds are in the majorit}’ at Ihtlis, to the oilier side of tlie 
lake, which Mrs. Bishop calls tlie most rornanticall v-sitiuiti,‘d jilace site iiad seen 
in W'^estern Asia, wliere gigantic ruins ot its fortress look- down i'rom jirecijiitous 
heights on the rushing cataracts of tlie Etistern Tigris, llowing from tlie eastern 

‘ Mrs. llisliop coniprins itie sorilhern slioi'es of Lake \"an to tlii:- Italian Riviora. ".Arl airO n.ilitri-, aiic! iliei'f are 
gTiind old rnontislei'ies on promontories, and Kiirdi.sli castles on htaiplits, and finsliing streams ainl fioemiing torrent-S 
are bridged by picturesciiie piOinted arches. 'riiere are 150 rnomisieries in tliis region, and the lonei-.^ ,;ir ,Si. Oeorge, at 
the mountain village of Narek, liigii on a rock)' s]:)ur, above one of the nio.-t be.imihil of tin- main- svooded \ailevs wliich 
descend upon the hike of Van, lend an air of mediaeval romance to ,t scene a^ fur as nature can 111. ike it. Nearly all 
the romantic valleys opening' on tlte lake are adorned witli one or mme >. ilkigi--, with I'lOiisiL's tier aljove tier in tlieir rockv 
clefts, and terrace Itelow terrace of exi'inisitc cultivation below, of ifie vivid velvety green of winter wheat. Tlieir 
terraces often ' fiarig ' above green sward and noble walnut-trees. Oceasional! v tlie villages are built at the foot of tlie 
niountain.s, on .small plate.mx above .steep-sided bays, and are embosomed in trees glcnvirtg witlt colour, from caiiarv- 
yellow to crimson and madder-red, and mountains snow-crested and forest-.skirted tower ovei- all. I,.ake Van, bluer than 
the blue heavens, with its huge volcanic heights — Sipan Dagli, Nirarud Dagh, and Varak Dagh, and tlieir outlying range.s 
its deep-green bay.s and c|iiiet-wooded inlets ; its islets, some like the Bass Hock, others nionasterv-covered ; its ymre- 
green sltadows and violet depths ; its heavy boats with their V-shaped sails ; and its auburn oak-covered slopes, add.s it,-; 
own enchantment, and all is as fair as fair can be.” 

Mr. Lynch, wl'io also extols the “ineffable beauty of Lake Van”, and Dr. Oswald have niaigied out die e.xtinct 
volcano Ninimd .Uagli at the west end (nearly xo.ooo feet), and the still higkier Sipan Dagh above the nortli shore. The 
great Nimrud crater is nearly 5 miles in diameter, half-filled by a deep lake. 
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summit of the Taurus. The population, about equal to that of Van, is fiercely 
fanatical and turbulent; but here, as at Van and at Kharput, a settlement of 
American missionaries strives to raise the Christians debased by ignorance and 
persecution, rather than to convert the Kurds, who make a virtue of despoiling 
these infidels. 

Kurdistan is a name still less easy to limit than Armenia, with which it seems 
inextricably confused. It may be roughly defined as the mountain region south of 
the Armenian table-land, on the west side of Persia; but the wandering' Kurds, 
too, fierce and lawless as when Xenophon’s army fought its way through them to 
the sea, have pushed beyond their old boundaries, and are found mixed up with 
the Armenians, and even within the borders of Transcaucasia and Anatolia. For 
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the most part they are Mohammedans, whose strong'est point of religion is hatred 
for all other creeds; but their women go unveiled, nor is this the only respect in 
w'hich they show themselves independent of Moslem custom. To the women falls 
most of the hard work, 3mt they have not such an inferior position as in Persian 
harems; and a Kurd at least holds his wdfe as equal in value to his best horse. 
The industry of the tribesmen is pastoral rather than ag'ricultural, so that in this 
respect they and their more peaceful neighbours reverse the parts of Cain and 
Abel. For centuries the Armenians have been harried and plundered by the wdld 
Kurds, whom the Turks now make fitful efforts to restrain, then again use them 
as agents of oppression against the Christians. The Armenians pay a tax in lieu 
of military service, but the Kurds supply the Turkish army with irregular cavalry, 
auxiliaries who are said to have had a chief hand in the recent Armenian mas- 
sacres. The same kind of oppression has been chronic, with more or less intensity, 
the Kurds pushing their ravages almost up to the walls of Erzeroum and Er- 
zingan, while southward they are checked by the Bedouins, foemen more of their 
own temper. The Kurds are better able to ruin towns than to build them; their 
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homes are filthy hovels, often half below ground, as in the days of Xenophon, or 
smoke- begrimed goat’s-hair tents, unless where some cliiei has built himseli a 
robber’s nest on a rocky eyrie, under protection oi which may )3e iound orchards 
and fields of grain, g-rass, flax. Their best manufactures are weapons and carpets 
woven from the wool of their goats ; and they also contrive to provide themsel\'es 
with clothes of wool, cotton, and even silk, as with leatlier and pottery. Thougii 
some of them still carry long lances and heavy clubs, or maces, for tlie most part 
they go well armed with modern rifles, vdiereas the timid Armenians are either 
unarmed, or have only a few unserviceable guns to guard their xfillages, and tlie 
mountain slieepfolds that must often be watched ail night in dread ot trequent 
raids from those bad neighbours. 

The two races sometimes exchange their usual occupations ; then such Kurds 
as do settle dow-n to tillage seem to degenerate from the sawige \driues that thrive 
among more or less independent hill tribes, xvhose fierceness is least tamed on tlie 
niountainous debatable land along the Persian and Turkish frontier, and in tlie 
inaccessible Dersim highlands of the Euphrates. Those admitted to their cour- 
teous hospitality dwell on the picturesque features ot the country and of its 
haughty chieftains, Avhose costume in one district is tlescril'ied as a pointed sillv 
cap with gay scarfs wound about it, a silk tunic belted b)' ;:i sasli a1)Out a wlfite 
linen shirt with sleeves hanging down in points a }'ard long, over tliis again a 
thick felt jacket that serves as armour, then baggy white trousers clraAx n in at the 
ankle, over socks of coloured wool and pointed slippers of red leather or em- 
broidered cloth. Well-filled cartridge-cases are worn across the breast, and the\' 
lavish silver and even jewels on the ornamentation of their weapons. Secure 
trax-ellers in the haunts of these mountain dandies have found other points for 
admiration in their courage, hardihood, haughty frankness, and family morals; 
but by those who have to live near them they are regarded as Roderick Dhu or 
Rob Roy were by lowland farmers, with a dread and resentment here exasperated 
through religious feeling. The Kurds, indeed, may make much the same excuse 
as Gaelic blackmailers, for they seem to be the original inhabitants of the high- 
lands where once more they spread out to claim their oAvn with the strong hand. 
Not that the Armenians can be called lowlanders, their country being characteris- 
tically a lofty table-land, on which are dotted peaks rising as high as 13,000 ieet; 
but the Kurds belong rather to that more compact mass of mountains on tlie 
south-east, from which the Taurus rums off into Asia Minor. Al! tlie trilies of 
this stock are believed to number some three millions, not half of whom inlialiit 
what is commonly called Kurdistan. 

In the border mountains of Persia, too, the Kurds prove troublesome neigh- 
bours, who in 1880 ravaged the north-western corner of tlie country, and still 
make travelling through their wild passes an adxmnturoiis exploit. Before the 
Russian conquest of Turkestan, Kurdish tribes were settled in Khorassan to 
defend its frontiers against the wild Turcomans, but the effect was much as if 
wolves had been employed for sheep-dogs. No religious sympathy restrains the 
Kurds on this side, for they are Sunnites, between whom and the Persian Shiahs 
glows a hatred as bitter as, or more so than between Christian and Moslem. 
More than one section of the Kurdish stock, indeed, cherishes a peculiar religion. 
Yezidis is the name of one such body which lias its seat in certain mountain 
districts about the Tigmis. Their taitli appears to be a variety of Mohammedanism, 
which, among other heresies, treats Satan as not past redemption, a tenet that has 
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earned them the title of “devil worshippers”, and 
brought upon them fierce opprobrium from all 
sides. They, for their part, have been persecuted, 
in some parts almost exterminated, by the Turks; 
yet by some unprejudiced witnesses these sectaries 
of the devil are declared to be more friendly, peace- 
ful, and industrious than any other Kurds. “By 
their fruits ye shall know them ” is a text that 
has little honour in Oriental orthodoxy. Another 
sect, strong among mountaineers to the south of 
Kurdistan, is the Ali-Ilahists, sometimes called 
“Davidites”, from their veneration for King 
David, who are believed to have a Jewish basis 
for their hybrid fiiith, eked out by Moslem and 
Christian influences; they have even been identified 
with the lost Ten Tribes. Then the largest and 
most widely-spread body of sectaries is the Kizil 
Bashis, or “Red Heads”, who hold together in 
certain parts of Persia and Asia Minor, outwardly 
Mohammedans, but cherishing peculiar tenets 
and observances, which they do not willingly 
communicate to strangers. They call themselves 
“Old Turks”, and are believed to be of a 
Turki stock, who, perhaps, have preserved some 
features of paganism coloured by the Shiah 
faith ; they are said to be less bitterly hostile to 



Christians than the more orthodox tribes. What Typical Kurd 

with back-waters of Christianity and of Islamism, 

in the hills about the Tigris could be enumerated some two dozen forms of 


hostile fanaticism.^ 

The characteristic attitude of Kurds being “agin the government”, they are 
found most fiercely Sunnite on the Persian side, while in Turkey many of them 
cherish the mysterious faith associated with the name Kizil Bashis. This is the 
case with the tribes who have their seat in the Dersim, a mass of impenetrable 
mountains in the fork of the two Euphrates branches, fortified by bastions of black 


1 It would be beyond our scope to sift out all the sects into which Mohammedanism ns well as Christianity has 
diiTeventmted itself in Asia; but here seems the place to mention some smaller and more obscure Christian Clrarches that 
survive beside that of Armenia. Tlie Nestorians have now their chief seat in the mountains Iretween La.ke Van and 
Lake Uruniia, where tliey liold out in well-watered valleys drained by the Great Zab into tlie Tigris ; they are also found 
scattered southwards into Mesopotamia, and eastward across the Persian frontier, beyond which we hat'e seen traces of 
them in Central Asia, and as far off as China and India. This once widely-spread community has dwindled to numbers 
of which 200,000 is the highest e.stiinate. They are understood to derive their doctrines from .Nestorius, who in the fifth 
century made a, schism as to the divine and human nature of Chri.st; but they themselves repudiate connection with this 
heresiarcli, and some writers have taken the name to be a corruption of Nazarene. They reject confe.ssion and tlie wor- 
ship of images. Their priests marry and act as jiatriarchal rulers of the flourishing villages, defended by their mountain 
seclusion, where, in dress, mannei's, and mortils, they resemble their Kurdish neighbours. These form the main liody, 
whose head is an hereditary patriarch, seated at Kochanes, between Lakes Van and Urumia; but, like the Armenian 
Church, tlie Nestorian has suffered schism, one brancli liaving grafted itself on the Roman Clturch, under a ]iatriarch at 
Mosul, while another, with a .separate jratriarch at Baghdad, is said to assert independence as the old Clialdman Churcli. 
Accounts of these divisions seem a little confused and contradictory, but agree in claiming no higii share of Christian 
graces for Nestorian believers, iqton whom Protestant and Catholic mission arie.s see cause to push tlieir work of conversion. 
Tlie darlc underground churches, in tvhich for many centuries they have been able to, hide their sacred books from ever- 
threatening foes, at least have nursed the merit of faithful consistency. 

The Jacobite Church is another body of perliaps the same doubtful numbers, found scattered over Mesopotamia and 
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rock and glacier moats, with passes gooo teet above the sea as the onl\^ to a 

natural stronghold, round which the Turks have built a ring ol: torts; but ’U'hen 
some years ago a military force entered it to collect triljute, nut a man came l:)aclv 
to tell how the Kurds crushed them witli roclcs trom OA'erhanging crags, as the 
followers of Bruce or the Tyrolese peasants defended their nati\'e bulwarks. J he 
tamest Kurds are, of course, those who have given away their iiidcpendence by 
settling on accessible plains. On the other hand, the usually peaceful .Armenians 
have here and there in secluded nooks preserved that warlike s]:)irit whieli ul 
old made them a formidable power. About the Cilician end of the lauriis an 
Armenian state for a time held more than its own among the general welter of 
Moslem conquest. As a remnant of this, perha]3s, Zeitoun, in a valley or the 
Taurus behind the Levantine plains, to the north of Marasli, remained a merable 
Armenian stronghold up to our own day. This “town of oli\'es’ liad smue 
dozen or score thousand people, who, raised ab<.)ve tlie late of their oj)[)rt‘ss(:‘d 
kinsmen, long maintained a bold independence under thcnr bishoji ,-uid diiels, 
making themselves, indeed, a plague to the country by Kurdish-like brigandagte 
The assertion of Turkish supremacy brought about a, series of ceunbats and in- 
surrections, in the last of which (1895) Zeitoun was gaiianilv tleientlcd against 
a large army, and its subdual cost the Turk i.ierliaps as man}’ lises as at tliat 
period made up the wholesale massacres );)}■ which, the name sjf Armerua is 
s o r r o^ V f ti 1 1 y k n o w 11 . 
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In dealing ■with the Turkish domains of .-Vsia, we have alread}/ seen how 
hard it is to draw closely either historical or ethn(:.»graphic boundaries. As 
Armenia merges with Kurdistan, so the latter loses this name on tlie south- 
west side, where its mountain masses fall to the great i:)::isin of tlie lyujihrates 

and the Tigris. This is the ancient Mesopotamia- “land between tlie rivers" 

— a region of deep interest as the cradle of recorded Idstoio", if rujt of cit'iiizatiun. 
Here was the home of that Accadian race dirnl}' identified wiiii die Cliaidees. 
Here rose the great Assyrian and Babylonian [towers, wiuise ruins io-dao- seem 
mocking monuments of historic fame. .Here the jiroud Roman empire found 
its bounds in the mountain walls of Parthia. Here flowt-d one lide (.vf citnquest 
after another, overthrowing the shapes of furmer dominion anti ctmfusing tlie 
original elements of population. Poor, oppressed, dismantled of its gior\% 

Syria, Their peculiar tenet, derived like their it.ame from Jacobus, a Syrian uionk of |(i.stiiiian n^e, i.s tin; monoj,)li3 site 
nature of Christ, iu which they agree with the Coptic, Abyssinian, and Armenian i ihurches. They rilsCi li;r, c di-.'ided, one 
branch, which in ritual and other respects is akin to the Gn.sak Church, owning as its lioad tlie titular I’airiarch of Antioch, 
whose seat is now Diarbekir, uhile in Syria a rival patriarch leads those who have ooiiie into eomauuiioii witli Rome; 
and this latter branch is said to be increasing at the expense of the other. 

The Sabians, or MandKans, now found settled ehieliy on the Lower Euphrates and in the soiuh-wcst corner of 
Arabia, hardly deserve tlie Christian name. They call themselves Christians of St. fahn tlie I fiptist, and iiiakc itiiich u.se 
of water in baptism and other ceremonial purifications, but their Ijelief seems to be a medley of other creeds, in wliicli the 
Baptist figures as the chief manifestation of the divine. Another sect called .Syrian .Sal)irin.s, that took its rise, in Jvleso- 
potamia and is now e.vtinct, appears to have been a still more feebly-tinctured heatheni.sni. 

The Lebanon is the fortress of the Maronites, whose founder, Maron, also spun metaphysical cobwebs as to the 
nature of Christ; and his warlike follots^ers have been able to defend their traditions for centuries, though in our lime 
hard pressed by tlieir unbelieving neighbours the Druses. While maintaining a certain degree of spiritual independeiK.-e, 
they have sought protection in the Roman fold, which all over thi.s region vies witli the t jreck Church in endeavonriii.g to 
gather in those wandering sheep. 
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this arena for so many resounding scenes is now shared among the Turkish 
provinces of Mosul, Baghdad, and Aleppo. Its inhabitants are a mongrel 
mixture, among whom we find Armenians and other Christians, Kurds and 
Turks, with a fresh element in Arabs who have pressed out of the neighbouring 
peninsula. A strain of Jewish blood appears to have been absorbed, which 
is said to be still discernible about Babylon; there are also Jews in the towns 
of northern Mesopotamia. The lower part of the double valley where the two 
rivers draw together is known to the natives as Irak-Arabi, the upper and 
broader extent between the Tigris and the Euphrates as El Jezireh or the Island, 
these answering roughly to the ancient Babylonia and Assyria, each of which 
in turn extended themselves far beyond their original bounds. 

Sloping downwards from the Taurus, enclosed between the mountain border 
of Syria to the west, and of Persia to the east, a vast basin, once the head of 
the Persian Gulf, has been filled in by soil deposited on it through ag'es, much 
of this naturally fertile, which in bygone days nourished enormous populations, 
but for wmnt of tillage and irrigation wide stretches have degenerated into desert 
wastes or swamps. The undulating upper plains are edged by stony, treeless 
slopes, and broken by volcanic cones and craggy heights and ridges. A most 
unlovel}^ prospect opens on the gradual descent to the valley of the Tigris, as 
described by Mr. Baillie Fraser. “One’s reason refused to be persuaded that 
the wide tracts of gravel and black earthy hillocks that lay stretched around 
us, with rocks protruding from their sides and summits, intersected with dry 
ravines, all obviously unproductive, save of a scanty pasturage, could ever have 
been the theatre of those might)^ events which history relates, where hosts of 
innumerable warriors struggled for victory and empire.” And even when one 
comes down from scorched deserts, realm of the proud Semiramis and the 
luxurious Sardanaiialus, to the alluvial flats upon the river banks, their exu- 
berant vegetation is often found blighted by the sloth and corruption that go 
with Turkish government. Among the naked mountains, too, are hidden fertile 
hollows and oasis nooks. Mr. Rich describes one such as “embosomed in a 
wood of the finest walnut-trees I ever saw. Gardens, vineyards, and cultivation 
surrounded the village in every available spot on the sides of the mountains. 
The vines in many places crept up the trees and extended from one to another, 
forming festoons and drapeiy. Multitudes of springs burst from the sides 
of the hills, and dashed over the roots of the trees in innumerable little 
cascades.” 

The Euphrates has a crooked course of about 1750 miles, through a basin 
estimated at 260,000 square miles. As we saw, it is formed by tw'o branches 
rising in the mountains of Armenia, at first flowing westward, then uniting 
to break southward through the Taurus walls of ancient Assyria. Plaving 
forced its way by hundreds of cataracts boiling under black basaltic cliffs into 
the upper plains of Mesopotamia, it becomes navigable at Biredjik or Bir, an 
ancient city that, like so many others in this harassed land, clusters at the foot 
of a romantic rock citadel. The ordinary channel of the river here is about 
150 yards wide, but its floods fill a bed more than ten times as broad. To 
the east of this place, on a tributaiy, is Orfa or Urfa, in early Christian days 
renowned as Edessa, and farther back as that “Ur of the Chaldees” from 
which Abraham set forth to the land of Canaan. A beautiful mosque upon 
the banks of a sacred lake bears the patriarch’s name, revered by Moslem as 



pitch”, like Moses’ ark, or rude rafts buoyed up by tlie inllaied skius which 
people of these regions use to float themselves across a fordless stream. Such 
rafts serve to float down the produce of Mesopotamia, among- \\-hicli, it appears, 
a growing place is taken by liquorice-root. 

Now winding round hills and rocky masses easil}- confused witli tlie ruins 
that crumble upon them, now expanding into broad reaches wliich in the dry 
season may become a chain of pools linked by the stream, noAv shut in by 
weird cliffs or dank jungles, where the feathery tamarisk prevails, with here 
and there a clump of cotton poplars or a forest of wild mulberry-trees, the 
Euphrates comes down into a country whose general characteristic still is, as 
in the days of Xenophon, a flat treeless plain, naked or overgrown with worm- 
wood and aromatic plants, from wdiich no more perennial streams come to 
swell the great river. Across this open expanse sometimes sweep sudden and 
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violent hurricanes, like that which wrecked the Tigris on Colonel Chesney’s 
exploring’ expedition. Volcanic agency is often visible, as in the wells of 
naphtha and bitumen that give g’rimy prosperity to places along the banks. 
Other spots are kept green by irrigation-streams and water-wheels; and towns 
or villages are passed, seldom without ruined castles and tombs recalling their 
days of fame, when this now poor land was marked by the passage of classical 
or Saracenic conc|uerors. At Anah, which Dr. W. F. Ainsworth calls “the 
most picturesc|ue and delightful town on the Euphrates”, the vegetation takes 
on a southern richness, its fringe of gardens showdng palms, figs, pomegranates, 
and orange-trees, that also cover the islands by which the river is broken. 
A line of low hills running across the desert from Syria, with poor Arab 
villages dotted below them, here forms a barrier between the northern and 
the southern plains. 

The modern places on the Euphrates are mostly inconsiderable, and we 
cannot linger by all the ruins of ancient greatness to be traced among sur- 
rounding desolation. The most famous of these is Babylon, that stood some 
distance to the south of Baghdad, where the Euphrates and the Tigris draw 
together, then turn away again before their confluence. The town of Hillah 
is partly built of bricks from the ruins of Nebuchadnezzar’s capital, which 
extended over the plain within a w^alled square, its size apparently much exaggerated 
in tradition, with a branch of the river flowing through it, by diverting wrhich 
Cyrus gained an entry into the doomed city; then again Darius “swept it 
with the besom of destruction Alexander the Great, wiio died here, had pro- 
posed to restore it; but after his time it fell into rapid decay. Babylon is indeed 
“become heaps”, its magnificence now’ represented by wrecks of briclavork 
and shapeless mounds in wTich archteologists labour to trace the palace of the 
great king; the “hanging gardens” that counted among the ancient wmrld’s 
seven wmnders, where half a century ago a single solitary tree could be seen; 
the towmring temple of Belus that made such an offence to exiled Israel, perhaps 
identical with the towmr of Babel; and other names renoAvned in the scriptures 
of different people. A hillock crowmed by a ruin, standing up apart on the 
Arabian side and known to the natives as Birs Nimrod, is by some taken 
for that prehistoric monument; but all certainty is lost in the ignorance of 
ages, though the discovery and interpretation of cuneiform inscriptions have 
throwm much light on the early annals of our race. Most remarkable have 
been recent excavations at Nippur, about 50 miles south-east of Babylon, Vidiere 
an American expedition has unearthed the remains of palaces and temples 
indicating the foundation of a city at least six or seven thousand years before 
our era, so vast, that though hundreds of Arabs are kept at w’ork, it is calcu- 
lated that a century may be spent in fully disclosing the buried ruins. 

The difficulty of mapping out these hidden monuments by the dubious 
indications of old wndters, and of identifying others that dot this country on all 
sides, is increased through the probable shifting of the Euphrates, wdiich crooks 
and bends its sluggish w^ay over the plains, and here has overflowed into 
great stagnant lakes or marshes, “a possession for the bittern, and p)ools of 
water”. Near one of these lakes to the west of Babylon is Kerbela, a place 
of great sanctity to the Persians and other Shiah Mohammedans, as containing 
the tomb of their saint and martyr Hussein, son of Ali and grandson of the 
Prophet. Many caravans cross the Tigris and the Euphrates on a difficult 
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pilgriina^^'e from Persia, bringing hither from alar thousands of loaiiisumu 
corpses to be buried around this shrine, as at Ivuiii anci Aleshed, die idea 
of burial in consecrated earth being so strong a featun* of Slsiah religion, 
from which the priests and people of iverbela profit in |Jeid<ei, liiit liardiy, 
one rvould guess, in sanitary conditions. The riches of Kerliela. liowio'er. 
were plundered by Wahabite assailants about a century ago, Jo the south 
of Hillah, Nejef or Meshed Ali on its lake is anotlier goal <jf pilgrimage to 
the tomb of Ali, where also is shown a tomb cailed l)\' the name ol Ezekiel. 
Not far from this, Kuki, now an insignificant village, was at one time the 
capital of the Caliphs, and has given its name to the Jvijic, or earl)- Araliian 
characters, tliat figure in ancient inscriptions. This marshy w ilderness wais 
then a rich plain, through rvhich, perhaps, the ri\'er ran a ddlei-ent course, 
and by artifcial channels was certainly drawn sooner into connection with the 
Tigris. About their confluence at Ivurnali still blooms one ol tile i-ixail sites 
of the Garden of Eden, in wdiich is even [lointed out dial Tree o! K ruiw lrdgc, 


“ Whose mortal lasU: 

Brciuyht death into die world and all uur woe 

The Tigris, tiiougli not such a great river, Itas tlie irnportsmce of largei- 
towns still tu'ospering upon it. .Not tar Itelow its source, near du- left ftank 
of the Euphrates, comes Diarbekir, the ofiicial centre of the d'urkish [troxirtce 
that takes in part of southern Armenia and Kurdisian, xvidt die itnrumainous 
head of Mesopotamia. This is a place of some -jo.ooo pt'Ojde, a third of tliem 
Cltristians, jfcturesquely situated on an eminence aboxa* the ri\er, where rise 
the walls and towers of its citadel and its many temples of rival I'eligions. 
Besides some two dozen mosques, it has an Armenian cathedral and the 
churches of Nestorian and Jacobite sects, part of whom worsltip in communion 
with Rome, while Protestant missionaries have introduced another element 
of dissension, so that here prevails as great a mixture of creta:! as of blood. 
Amida was its ancient name, and to the Turks it is known as tlte “ Black 
Amid”, from the gloomy aspect of the basaltic rocks of which its fordfication.s 
are built. It has a considerable industry, chieily in Icadter-mrdcing, bv helj) 
of the gall-nuts that are one of the most notalde jiroductions of ihis distric! ; 
and the |iosition of Diarbekir makes it ;i centre ol' trade, wldcli would l)c nourish- 
ing under any better government. The German railwax lliat is it! |)a.ss this 
way should make a great difference to its |)i'osjjerity. 

Below Diarbekir the Idgris receives its (‘asiern brancli from tlie \ ati region 
and otlier tributaries from the mountains of Kurdistan. Among the mountains 
to the south lies Mardin, a caravan station and chief seat of the Jacobite 
Christians. The next great towm on the river bank is Mosul, once noted I'or 
the line fabrics that have supplied us with tlie name muslin. Rather more 
populous than Diarbekir, it is described as a mean town, with sxtme im|3i>sing 
mosques and several churches of rival Christian sects, to whicii a certain 
dignity may be given by the use of a white gypsum quarried from the Isills 
under the name of “ Mosul marble”. Its chief interest is in the ruins of Nineveh, 
the fallen capital of Assju'ia, extending* far along the river’s opposite bank in 
mounds, the excavation of which by Botta, Layard, and otliers has enriched 
European museums with so many impressive figures and inscriptions. Access 
to stone quarries in the mountains has imparted to the remains of Nineveh more 
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durable form than in the case of the brick walls of Babylon. One mound covers 
the sumptuous palace of Sennacherib; on others stand later tombs called by the 
names ot Jonah and of Nahum; and for man}’ leagues around the country reveals 
traces of old magnilicence, as on the site of Nimrud a little farther down the 
stream, and by the ruins of Asshur above Samarah, whose glittering dome marks 
a shrine of Moslem pilgrimage. 

After taking in the Great and the Little Zab from the Kurdistan mountains 
.250 miles below Mosul, the Tigris flows by Baghdad, set in green gardens 



Bridge of Boats at Mosid. on tlie Tigris 


of the date-palm, which has now supplanted the olive and other plants of 
higher ground, as Arabs have become the leading element of the population. 
Surrounded by the graves of dead cities and by dried-up channels that once 
made its plain widely fertile, Baghdad itself, with over 140,000 inhabitants, 
is still a notable city, the capita! of Lower Maisopotamia, though far fallen 
from its splendour in the days of “Good Haroun Alraschid ”, who, by the 
wav, was not such an admirable monarch as we see him represented in fiction, 
his fame darkly stained b}" cruelty to Gialar, the companion of his nocturnal 
rambles, and to the rest of the Barmecide family. Since his day the city 
has been shifted from the western mainly to the eastern bank. Though it 
has suffered much from overflowing of the river, and has more than once 
been almost depopulated by plague, it is described as w'ell built for an Eastern 
city, of yellow furnace-baked bricks, with at least a hundred mosques in the 
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Persian rather than the Turkish styleP Most of its old building's have fallen, 
but one fine one is sho'vvn as the tomb oi: Zobeide, Maroun s i:>eautilul wile. 
Its bazaars are large and Avell stocked with foreign goods, as with the leather, 
silk, cotton, and woollen stuffs that are the locaJ industries, ;for wliich the 
projected railway should open up new^ niarlsets. Ih-ighdad has alreacls’ the 
distinction of a horse-trannvay, a great step in pnjgress tor this j:)arr ot tin* 
world. The broad river, crossed by a bridge of Itoats. is anotluT scene (jt 
activity, where in hot weather bronzed youths swim like lishes among hundreds 
of ci'iift, from steam vessels to sucli circular bt^ats ot liide stretched (Ui osiers as 
were noticed by Herodotus. The suburb on tlie kirdier side is chiefi}- g!\-en up 
to Persian Shiahs, whose quarter a recent Germati visitor characterizes as 
marked bv “greater dirt, smaller houses, more dogs, and less cix'ii beliaviour 
to Europeans”. Persians are familiar here, not only in the wn\' of business, 
but through caravans ol: pilgrims and corpses on tlie. A\'ay hi tlieir slirines at 
Iverbela and Nigef Ali. A branch of the Baghdad line rna)' strike off into Persia, 
wliose mountainous frontier is under a hundred miles to tlie east. 

About twenty miles below, on opposite sides of the rivtw, are the remains 
of the Macedonian city Seleucia, and of a Parthian ca,pitai, wliere one fine 
monument is associated with the name of the Great Clnisroes, as is tins district 
wfith the Emperor Julian’s disastrous campaign, and teith tlie degeni-raie Persian 
Ivingdoni’s overthrow by tlie fierce missionaries of tlie Prophet. h'artlier down 
stands the reputed tomb ot lizra, venerated b}’ rivaal creeds. Tlie monotonous. 
I’iew is tlius depicted by Mrs. Bishop: — “Tlie level plains of (.dialdaei, f-inl}' 
a few feet higher than the Tigris, stretch away to the distant liorizon, unl.iroken 
until to-day, wdien low hills, wdiite with the first snows of winter, arc soft!}' 
painted on a pure blue sk_y, very for away. The plains are buff and brown, 
wuth an occasional splash— near villages as buff and brown as the soil out of 
which they rise — of the dark green of date - gardens, or tlie vi\'id green of 
winter wheat. With the exception of these gardens, which are rarely seen, 
the vast expanse is unbroken by a single tree.” 

From Baghdad downwards, steamers ply on the river, wliich at .Kurnali 
joins the Euphrates, over a hundred miles aliove tlie .Persian Gulf, and lience- 
forth the united streams are known as tlie Shat-el“./\rab. Tlie Aral) ratw makes 
tile main population of .Lower iVIesopotamia, in whose nu.tre f(,‘.ri.ile |.)a.rts the 
Bedouins liave settled down as tamer yh/fo/////, ivurnali might Wi.;ll ajiiiear an 
Eden to those coming- from tlie arid uppi.:-r plains, wliose WMiolh* and tlionn- 

^ Mr. 'Waller 11. Harris {Bafonm fc> Biigjitiad) tiius pri.-senls tlic lively panorania o! ihe barnars \vi!li their ihriUig 
of motley poi:iulation Rich town merchants in long garments of sill;, i;nlf-f.'.ontcaled l.iy their .s.islies of casliimT!; 
and the folds of the abha or sleeveless cloa.k, which is so typical of this part of the ilnst; Seyids rind mollahs, with 
proud, unrelenting features and white coniple.xions, robed in silks, and wearing turlnans ol' neatly-folded white or 
dark-blue muslin; Turkish offscevs in broad-cloth and goid-lace, with jingling .sjtur.s and sword.s; rongli Kiirdi.^ii 
liammala, porters, and carriers of heavy cases of mei-chandise ; lialf-nude, Im.yghing .street nridiins; private soldiers 
in their neat blue cotton uniforms and red fezzes, swaggering tilong liand in liand ; African negroe.s; cringing jew.s 
and Armenians, so diflicult to tell apart, either in looks or character; Arabs from tiie country, with tlieir sailed 
linen and faded abbas of brown or brown-and- white stripes, tlieir heads covered in coloured kinyehs, i.he j.ioints- 
of which hang over the back and shoulders, held in place by rolls of soft camels’ hair; beggars singing as the'v pass, 
often a long string of them, and blind; donkeys driven along with loud cries, bearing on their backs the ft e,slily-tillfd 
skins of water; Arab Sheikhs on Arab horses, gay with bridles studded with .silver plaques, and mounted on gaud\- 
saddles, their belts full of arms; youths from the country, rich with some unlawful plunder, vvaslied, and dean, 
and laughing, planning how best they can ill-spend their ill-gotten gains, intent upon the pleasures of tlie city; 
auctioneers vending all kinds of wares, from old embroidered clothes to modern revolvers, from lurass candlesticks- 
to cotton quilts, all going to and fro, screaming, laughing, yelling, and quarrelling! And seen .against a background 
of box-like -shops, gorgeous with brilliant goods, in the half-light of the arched and domed arcades, tlie bazaar i.< 
a sight indeed." 
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plants and thin grasses have now given place to more succulent vegetation. 
Between hedges of date-palms the river flows in a jungle of reeds, rushes, and 
tall grass, its banks sometimes shaded by groves of tamarisk, acacia, and poplar, 
but the absence of the “willows of Babylon” has been remarked on. The 
alluvial soil is often found drowned by inundation or blighted by saline 
efflorescences; sometimes threatened by a fringe of shifting sand-hills that 
become slowly ancliored down through the growth of such vegetation as the 
mariscus, with its rich green stems and glistening spikelets ; but other parts 
along the embankments of the river and the branching canals are richly ctilti- 
vated, and in very early spring the grassy plains glow with a profusion of 
flowers. As rve come south, of course, the sun has grown more powerful, w'hile 
the fall of the land, too, takes us away from a rigorous wrinter. The driest 
months are said to be October and November, when the Mesoprotamian plains 
have been scorched up, but soon revive under moderate showers passing- over 
the Lebanon from the Mediterranean. 

Nearly half-way down the Shat-el-Arab, a broad, deep stream floating 
vessels of 500 tons, stands the somewhat decaymd and unhealthy port, Basra 
or Bassora, whence Sinbad the Sailor set forth on his adventurous voyages, 
and it still does a good deal of trade as a link between Baghdad and Bombay, 
to wTiich there are regular steamers. The staple of Basra is the dates that groAv 
in forests around it. Farther down, by Mohammera, comes in the Persian river 
Karun, below which this great volume of water opreiis into the Persian Gulf, 
nearly 600 miles from Baghdad. 

This sketch, it is hoped, wall suffice to outline the main features of Meso- 
potamia, blending as they do with the mountainous country to the north, and 
the deserts of Arabia on the south. Its productions have been indicated as 
we follo\ved its tAvo great arteries. Its animal life does not much differ from 
what we harm seen in neighbouring lands presenting the same natural char- 
acteristics. The ruins of once stately^ cities are given up to jackals and 
hyenas ; -where cobras and huge lizards bear out the prophet’s vision of “-a 
dwelling-place for dragons”. Every clump of reeds by the river is a cover for 
wild boars. The timid gazelle and other antelopes scour over the rocky plains. 
The Asiatic lion, smaller than his African brother, holds out upon the moun- 
tainous Persian border. Various wild cats lurk Avherever they can find cover, 
descendants of those that once peopled the “paradises” or hunting-parks of 
the Persian king-s. Goats and sheep, both wild and tame, are the cattle of the 
mountains, as buffaloes of the marshy plains towards the river-mouth. Camels 
and asses are common beasts of burden, and the swift Arab steed is mingTed 
among sturdier half-breeds. Birds abound, especially on the river-course, 
among them such game as the francolin or West Asian pheasant, the quail, 
the sand-grouse, and the red-legged partridge. Wild fowl swarm in the marshy 
lakes, where one observer has noted how even the amphibious Arab inhabitants 
develop long thin legs like storks or herons, and can diA-e and SAvim like fish. 
The Euphrates rears fish, so large that a single barbel is described as too much 
■for a camel-load ; and on the mud banks of its mouth basks a tiny fish Avhich 
seems as much at home in the air as in the water. Sharks sIioav themselves a 
good Avay up the Shat-el-Arab and its tributaries. Then there is the usual, 
or even more than the usual, allowance of hot-country insect pests, from locusts 
and hornets to sAvarms of the provoking mosquito, who is noAv accused of 
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Persia.n rather than the Turkish styleA Most of its rild buildings have fallen, 
but one line one is shown as the tomb of Zob(-‘ide, .Haioiin s Ijeauliiul wn'fe. 
Its bazaars are large and well stocked with foreign goods, as witli tlie leatlier, 
silk, cotton, and woollen stiilfs that are the local industries, lor which, the 
projected railway should open up new markets. Ilaglitlad has already the 
distinction of a horse-tramway, a great step in progress tor ilvis juiri ot tlie 
w'orld. The broad river, crossed by a bridge of boats, is anotlier scene or 
activity, where in hot weather bronzed youths swim like iislies annjng luindrecls 
of craft, from steam vessels to such circular ijoats of: liidi' sti'eiched on osiers as 
were noticed by Herodotus. The suburb on the iartlier side is cliielly gix'en up 
to Persian Shiahs, whose quarter a recent German visitor characterizes as 
marked^ bv ‘‘greater diit, smaller houses, more dogs, and h.-ss ci\dl l:)elia\-iour 
to Europeans”. Persians are familiar here, not only in the way oi 'ttusiness, 
but through caravans of pilgrims and corpses on the way to their shnnes at 
Kerbela and Nejef Ali. A branch of the Baghdad line may strike off into Persia, 
whose mountainous frontier is under a hundred miles to the east. 

.About tua*ntv miles below, on opposite sides of tiie !’ivei-, art,- tin,' rt.-mains 
of the Macedonian city .Seleucia, and ol a ikirtldaii capital, \\lu,'re one line 
monument is associated with the. name of the Great GJiosroes, as is tiris district 
with llie Emperor Jidian’s disastrous campaign, and with the degem:‘raif Pei-sian 
kingdom’s overthrow by tiie lierce missionaries of tlie Pro])het. Ihirilier down 
stands the reputed tomb of Ezra, venerated by rival I'reeds. 'Flu' in<:nn itonous 
view is thus depicted by Mrs. Bishop: — “The. level jikains of Cliakicea,, onh' 
a fow feet higher than the Tigris, stretch away to the distant horizon, un!:>roken 
until to-day, when low hills, white with the first snows of winter, are softly 
painted on a pure blue sk}', veiw far away. I'he plains are buff aiid brown, 
with an occasional splash — near villages as buif and broum as the soil out of 
which they rise — of the dark green of date- gardens, or the vivid green of 
winter wheat. With the exception of these gardens, ^vllich are rarely seen, 
the vast expanse is unbroken by a single tree.” 

From Baghdad dowmvards, steamers ply on the river, tvhich at Kurnah 
joins the Euphrates, over a hundred miles above the th:;rsian Gulf, and hence- 
fortli the united streams are known as the; Shat-el-A-rab. Tlie Aral) race make.s 
tlie main population of Lower Mesopotamia, in whose more fertile j,)arl.s the 
Bedouins have settled down as tamer yc//afe/V/. Kurnah iniglit well appear an 
Eden to those coming from the arid upper plains, whose woollv and thornv 

1 Mr. Walter I). Harris [Butoiini ti} llig/uiad) thus prescail.s tlie lively i>an<.ini,uia, c,!t the ba.awrs wiUs their tliroisj; 
of motley population Rich town merchants in long garments of silk, haif-conccaieel lyv Uieii- -saslics oi' cn.slimere 
and the folds of the abint. or sleeveless cloak, which is so typical of this part of the East; Sey!(,i.s ami luollalis, with 
protid, unrelenting features and white conifjle.\ions, robed in silks, and wearing lurfiams of ncaily-folded wlriie or 
dark-blue muslin; Turki.sh officers in broad-cloth and gold-lacc. with jingling sjjuis aiiti .swonis; rough Kurdislt 
hammali!, porters, and carriers of heavy cases of merchandise; half-nude, iaugliiiig street urdiiu.s ; ]:irivmo soldiers 
in their neat blue cotton uniforms and red fezzes, swaggering along hand in iiand; African ncgroc,?; eriuging Jews 
and Armenians, so difiicult to tell apart, either in looks or character; Arabs from tlie coumry, with their soiler! 
linen and faded abbas of brown or brown-and-white stripes, their heads cot'ered in coloured tlie poim.s. 

of which hang over the back and shoulders, held in place by rolls of soft camels’ hair; beggms singing as tJiey pass, 
often a long string of them, and blind; donkeys driven along with loud cries, bearing on their Iraclcs tlie f e.shly-tillcd 
sldus of water; Arab .Sheikhs on Arab horses, gay with bridles studded with .silver pilaques, and mounted on gaudy 
saddles, their belts full of arms; youths from the country, rich with some unlawful plundei-, washed, and clean, 
•and laughing, planning how best they can ill-spend their ill-gotten gains, intent upon the pleasures of tiie city: 
auctioneers vending all kinds of vvares, from old embroidered clothes to modern revolvers, from brass candlestidts. 
to cotton quilts, all going to and fro, screaming, laughing, yelling, and quarrelling! And seen against a Ijackground 
of box-like shops, gorgeous with brilliant goods, in the half-light of die arched and domed arcades, tlie Irazaar is 
a sight indeed." 
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plants and thin grasses have now given place to more succulent vegetation. 
Between hedges of date-palms the river flows in a jungle of reeds, rushes, and 
tall grass, its banks sometimes shaded by gToves of tamarisk, acacia, and poplar, 
but the absence of the “willows of Babylon” has been remarked on. The 

alluvial soil is often found drowned by inundation or blighted by saline 

efflorescences; sometimes threatened by a fringe of shifting sand-hills that 
become slowly anchored down through the grow'th of such vegetation as the 
mariscus, with its rich green stems and glistening spikelets ; but other parts 
along the embankments of the river and the branching canals are richly culti- 
vated, and in very early spring the grassy plains glow with a profusion of 
flowers. As we come south, of course, the sun has grown more poAverful, while 
the fall of the land, too, takes us away from a rigorous wflnter. The driest 

months are said to be October and November, when the Mesopotamian plains 

have been scorched up, but soon reviAm under moderate shoAvers passing over 
the Lebanon from the Mediterranean. 

Nearly half-way doAvn the Shat-el-Arab, a broad, deep stream floating 
vessels of 500 tons, stands the someAAdiat decayed and unhealthy port, Basra 
or Bassora, Avhence Sinbad the Sailor set forth on his adventurous voyages, 
and it still does a good deal of trade as a link between Baghdad and Bombay, 
to Avhich there are regular steamers. The staple of Basra is the dates that groAv 
in forests around it. Farther down, by Mohammera, comes in the Persian river 
Karun, beloAv Avhich this great volume of AA^ater opens into the Persian Gulf, 
nearly 600 miles from Baghdad. 

This sketch, it is hoped, Avill suffice to outline the. main features of Meso- 
potamia, blending as they do with the mountainous country to the north, and 
the deserts of Arabia on the south. Its productions have been indicated as 
Ave followed its tAAm great arteries. Its animal life does not much differ from 
what Ave haAm seen in neighbouring lands presenting- the same natural char- 
acteristics. The ruins of once stately cities are giA'en up to jackals and 
livenas; AAdiere cobras and huge lizards bear out the prophet’s Ausion of “a 
clAvelling-place for dragons”. Every clump of reeds by the river is a cover for 
Avild boars. The timid gazelle and other antelopes scour oauai- the rocky plains. 
The Asiatic lion, smaller than his African brother, holds out upon the moun- 
tainous Persian border. Various Avild cats lurk AAdierever they can find cover, 
descendants of those that once peopled the “paradises” or hunting-parks of 
the Persian kings. Goats and sheep, both AAuld and tame, are the cattle of the 
mountains, as buffaloes of the marshy plains tow-ards the river-mouth. Camels 
and asses are common beasts of burden, and the SAvift Arab steed is mingled 
among sturdier half-breeds. Birds abound, especially on the river-course, 
among them such game as the francolin or West Asian pheasant, the quail, 
the sand-grouse, and the red-legged partridge. Wild foAvl SAvarm in the marshy 
lakes, AAffiere one observer has noted how even the amphibious Arab inhabitants 
develop long thin legs like storks or herons, and can dive and SA\dm like fish. 
The Euphrates rears fish, so large that a single barbel is described as too much 
for a camel-load; and on the mud banks of its mouth basks a tiny fish Avhich 
seems as much at home in the air as in the water. Sharks sIioaA' themselves a 
good Avay up the Shat-el-Arab and its tributaries. Then there is the usual, 
or even more than the usual, allowance of hot-country insect pests, from locusts 
and hornets to SAvarms of the provoking mosquito, who is noAv accused of 
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spreading' the malarious fevers so common in Lower Mesr,tj:iot.amia. Another 
|3revalent ailment is that known as the “Aleppo button , or the “ .baglidad 
button”, or from the names ot other towuis where it inarlvS so man}' tac(:-s, an 
obstinate boii wliich lew escape. But, indeed, pests and erup[i<ons, levers and 
agues, are only too lamiliar all over Turke\' iii Asia. 


ANATOLIA 

Asia Minor, the Greek Amatolia, the Italian Lewint, “ Land of the sun- 
rise”, is properh' the proj’ecting |:)oint Itetween tlie lllack Sea. arid tliat t'orner 
of the Mediterranoan known as the Levant. It jusiiiies its ancient nanio in being 
an epitome of Greater Asia, a mass ot table-lands on a smallur setde, esun inning 
that of Iran as Persia continues the great cenlnd plateau, edged and seann-d 
also b\' mountain dia.ins, luige conipared \vidi tln.'S!- o! i>riiain. iiui (mix' liah 
the lieigiit of the Himalavas and the llinchxo Konsli. J Ire interior jtl.'dns rise 
to over 4000 feet, enclosed on tlie east and soiith lyv the great ’ianrus and 
Anti-Taurus ranges starting off from among the .Vrsm-nian iijdandN. nanu-s 
wliich have been used ratlier loosely ijy gei:>g'ra|)lu'rs, and wliiclt iocalh' are 
rt‘placecl bv special titles for tlieir itromiiienr masses, with tin* ailix '/i/ep dr 
Dag/i. On the north side runs another cliain oi Ijroken links. T'in* point 
of the peninsula, too, is wrinkled by rnouiUain folds, so as to fonn a jtieturesque 
succession of highlands and river valleys 0|3ening on to tlie coast jiiains. its 
whole length is about 700 and its breadth 400 miles, making a congiact countrN- 
larger than the German empire, but with a population at the highest estimate 
not equal to that of Belgium and Holland. 

The lowest lav'er of this population, so far as we can imnetrate its strata, 
seems to be the forg'otten people called Hittites, wliose inscriptions tire the 
oldest of thickly-strewn monuments to a succession of former civiliztitions. Livm 
the blending of now indistinguishable elements lloai masses of varied luunaniiv* 
which, hold togetlier in a state rather of n'u,,‘chanica,l jha,n of c!u.‘mical mixiure. 
On the top come the Osmanli Turks, whose sujireiiuicv lias I)!ighiv(,l at once iheir 
own character and the nggion.s that show so rntinv ruins of !lo!irisliiiig under 
former masteiss. The general state of Asia Minm is one ttf piiiialile decaxx 
Wide stretches of land have g'one out ul cultivation. High, ojien filains giN'c 
pasture to hall-wild herdsmen, wandering in summer, and in winter hu<,ldling 
into poor villages. Tlie towns, which st'ldoin want die merit of romantit,' 
situation, are often shrunk -within tlieir old limits, and like choked-up harbours 
and highways gone to ruin, speak of a nation “in its second diildliood’’, as 
has been aptly said, while here and there blooming districts show wiiai might 
be made of the soil, or an emporium near the coast is kept prospei'ous main I \' 
b}' foreign stimulus. 

“■ I despair”, writes Mr. Bryce, “of conveying the impression of melancholy 
which this coast of Asia Minor makes upon the traveller, whattwer be his 
political or religious prepo.ssessions. Here is a country blessed with ever}* 
gift of nature, a fertile soil, possessing every variety of exposure and situation, 
a mild and equable climate, mines of iron, copper, silver, and coal in the 
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mountains, a land of exquisite beauty, which was once studded with flourishing 
cities and filled by an industrious population. And now from the Euphrates 
to the Bosphorus all is silence, poverty, despair. There is hardly a sail on 
the sea, hardly a village on the shores, hardly a road by which commerce 
can pass into the interior. You ask the cause, and receive from everyone 
the same answer. Misg'overnment, or rather no government; the existence 
of a power which does nothing for its subjects, but stands in the way when 
there is a chance of doing something for themselves.” 

These reflections were suggested off the coast of the ancient Pontus, now 
the Turkish province of Trebizond, lying' between the northern mountains and 



Harbour and Castle, Trebizoiid, from heiglit above Demendera Rond. (From a photograph.) 


the sea, which here Xenophon’s rveary band hailed so gladly after their long 
harassed march, as many a traveller coming down from the bare heights of 
Armenia has seen Eden in the blooming plains and glens of this sheltered 
strip, watered by short mountain torrents. The modern name of the province 
is given by its chief city and seaport, the classical Trapezus, once famous in 
our middle-age romances, from the days when a branch of the dying Byzantine 
empire took precarious root here, and knightly adventurers hence pushed far 
into the Armenian mountains, leaving behind them those ruined fastnesses 
commonly known as Genoese castles, though the Genoese were only one 
division of the crusading invaders that for a time sought to play in Asia Minor 
the part afterwards given up to the conquering Turk. Trebizond, pictur- 
esquely displayed on a terraced amphitheatre among lovely environs, is the 
chief harbour of this coast, and might be called the port of Turkish Armenia, 
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from rr'hicli come a great proportion of its 40,000 inhabitants^ After tlie 
Russian conquest ot the Caucasus, Trebizond was icu a liint. inltstici l..)\ m^ iiacls 
of Circassian eniig'rants taking' refuge with their co-believ(,Ms, upjun whom the\ 
settled like a swarm of locusts; and a reign of terror pres'ailed in the district 
till these barbarian patriots, who cut such a line ligure in iiction, could i’je 
spread for wider depredation over Asia Minor. 

The principal road leading inland is that to Persia b\' lirzeroum, which, 
like most other roads of the peninsula, is a succession of ups and downs, here 
little better than a rocky staircase, there improved into a fair liighwa)- by some 
spasm of energy C)n the part of a reforming |:)asha, tlien again showing the 
ruins of an ancient causeway, beside tvhich generations (ti camels and mules 
ha\'e worn more convenient tracks, beasts of burden far ottener seen on tliem 
than arabax, the jolting ox-carts that are almost tlie onh'' vehicles of this countr\'. 
Yet Pontus, with its fertile coast-land, is one of the comparatively Ifourisliing 
parts of Asia Minor,- 

Batoum, the excellent port at the eastern end of tlie Black Sea, nt>\v l:)elongs 
to Russia, as we have seen. Along the coast westward comes Samson n. a 
modernized town, once a great (.ireek port, and still a consideraitle starting- 
place of inland trade. This lies in the region of tlie la!)uluus Atnazons, between 
the mouths of the jesliil Irniak and the Kizil Irmak, rivei's tliai, bmh rising 
in the northern mountain range, tlieir waters at one point close Itigetlier, take 
very different courses. The fbrmer has a comjjarativel}' sfiurt run Lx'liind tlie 
coast range, finding a gap through which it turns straigiit to tin* sea, it and 
its tributaries watering a country that should lie known to ever}' school-boy, 
for here was the scene of the Roman war witli Mithridates, and of the campaign 
so proudly reported by Cmsar, vicii, vici. L'pon it stand Tokat, a mainly 

Armenian towm, where is the grave of Plenry Marlyn, the missionary; and 
the ‘ggarden city” Amasia, birthplace of Strabo, the ancient geograpiier, 
also of Osman Pasha, the g'reat Turkish general of our own time, a place 
celebrated for its apples, pears, and other fruit, as for its rock monuments and 
traditions 

“ Of old, unhappy far-off tfiinys, 

And battles long' ago”. 

Amasia has been called one of tlie most lieautifiiih' situated towns of 
Asia Minor; and one of the most prosjierous, in the same regimi, is Marsivan, 
notable :for an American missionary college tliat shines in tlie native darkmsss 
of ignorance. 

1 he Kizil Irmak, the classical Halys, 'wanders away far to the. south, 
making a loop of 800 miles through the heart of the peninsula of whicli it 

iThis, as elsewhere, may be given as a round number; but let: us remciiil^ci- th.it all over Tni'ki.sh ground it is Iiard 
to tie precise in figures taken tVom varying estimates and fluctuating states of j.rn-.| i,ti! y. 

-Where civilization ceases, tliick forests are nursed by the rainfall from the .-ra, and the .-lope.-, will be g;iv in spiring 
with familiar blooms of a temperate dime, as Mr. Lynch describes on the road to Erzerourn, “ Tlio br,.l..;.- u’ere a mass 
ot bloom ; a little higher we met the azaleas ; the yellow azalea and tire piale-niai.ir'e petal of tla; rliododentirnn were in 
the splendour of their latest blossoming. In the lush ioresl we noticed the beech-tree, the walnut and tlie maple, llie 
hazel, tlie oaJ%, and the elm; the elders were in full flower, and the cherry-trees were consjricuous for their number and 
size. T. he mote open spaces weie covered with masses of lorget-nie-nots ; ealvees ot hellebore, withered yellow, rested 
on the tank grass, and yellow mullein, filling tlie air with its subtle perfume, rose from among the rocks,” Higher up, 
fits succeeded beech-woods, and greenery shrunk to ribands by the edge of wntcr-courst.'s. Rut on tiie southern side of 
tlie mountain ridge, in June the rim of the Armenian table-land showed dry and bare for iKitchcs of buUeroups liv 
the bed of a river among stony downs— such limnble touches of home meet 'the wanderer in the stertiest wiltls. 
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is the chief river. Passing Sivas, the capital of the province so named, in 
part representing Armenia Minor, it flows down into the ancient Cappadocia, 
draining the high inland plain on which stands Csesarea — a name repeated in 
the Roman world like our Kingsto^mis and Victorias — now known as Kaisariyeh, 
and still a city of commercial importance, though fallen from the days when 
nearly half a million people were sheltered within its restricted fortifications, 
beyond which rich vineyards and orchards are littered with ancient ruin. Both 
vSivas and Kaisariyeh are centres of missionary work, Protestant as well as 
Catholic. South of the latter rises the isolated mountain mass of Ergish-Tagh, 
whose volcanic cone (about 13,000 feet) is believed to be the loftiest point of 
Asia Minor. 

Farther to the west the Kizil Irmak, barred by the Taurus masses, changes 
the direction which has brought it more than half-way across the peninsula 
towards the Mediterranean, henceforth bearing north, and making a bend back 
eastward so as to describe the greater part of a circle. Thus it traverses the 
large and mountainous central province of Angora, the scriptural Galatia, known 
for the long silky hair of its goats, which comes largely to Bradford, in York- 
shire, to be used in the manufacture of mohair and alpaca. Angora, the chief 
city, makes the centre of this trade, that brings its people into intercourse with 
England, and it is the terminus of a railway branch, which may be continued 
towards Armenia. With its ruined battlements and tall minarets Angora 
stands imposingly on a hill, at the practical disadvantage that all drinking- 
water must be brought on hard-worked donkeys from the stream below. This, 
cut off by mountains from the Kizil Irmak basin, runs down to the Sakaria 
river, that takes its bending course to the rvestern end of the Black Sea. On 
all sides the country seems a labyrinth of ridges, upon whose wintry heights 
not only" the goats, but the sheep and other animals have developed such warm 
fleece. Goats are extirpating enemies of vegetation on the bare uplands; but 
the lower heights will often be covered with vineymrds; and between are hollows 
of rich soil, more or less well cultivated, where even a miserable village may 
once have had a name in the world, like that Gordium at ■which Alexander 
is said to have cut the Gordian knot.^ 

We return to the north coast, on which the classical Paphlagonia and 
Bithymia are no’w the Turkish provinces Kastamuni and Ismid. Beyond the 
mouth of the Kizil Irmak comes a bay, on the sandy'- western horn of which 
Sinope makes naturally^ one of the best harbours on this coast, where the Turkish 
fleet was destroyed by^ the Russians as a prelude to the Crimean war; and the 
town has sunk from its importance as a great Greek seaport, birthplace of the 
cynic Diogenes, who here might have his old difficulty in finding' an honest 
man, still more one in whom honesty^ was united wdth business-like enterprise. 

There is no other port of note till we reach the Bosphorus, that famous 

1 Colonel Burnaby, for once trying his hand at fine writing, thus depicts a scene in the Angora country; — “A suc- 
cession of hills, each one loftier than its fellow, broke upon us as we climbed the steep. They were of all forms, shades, 
and colours — ash-gray, blue, vermilion, robed in imperial purple, and dotted with patches of vegetation. Our road 
wound amidst these chainelon-Iike heights. Silvery rivulets streamed down the sides of the many-coloured hills. A 
rising sun showered its gleaming rays upon the sparkling cascades. They flashed and reflected the tints and shadows. 
A gurgling sound of many waters arose from the depths below. We reach the summit of the liigiiest hill. The scene 
changes. We look down upon a vast plain. It is surrounded on all sides by undulatin.g heights. The white sandy 
soil of tlie valley tlirows still more into relief the many-coloured mountains. Patches of snow deck the more distant 
peaks. The sun is dispelling the flossy clouds which overhang the loftier crags. The filmy vapour floats away into 
space, caressing for a few moments the mountains' crests; it is wafted onward, and then disappears from our view." 
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strait connecting' the Black Sea with the Sea oi ■Marmora. At tiie southern 
end of this is Scutari, the Asian subLirl3.ol’ Constantinople, wliuse main leature, 
beyond “ dirtv lanes and filthy streets”, is the \ast cvprus-sliaaled cemetery, 
to which European Turks are broug'ht fc)r thickly-packed burial in tlieir nati\’e 
earth. There are thousands of British graves, too, at Scutari, marked by oiie 
great national monument, for here was our hospital dej)ot during tin* Crimetin 
war, when Florence Nightingale taught Englishwomen how tt) soothe pain and 
sickness. Constantinople itself, known to tlie Turks as Stamltoul, is venerated 
bv them as the chief seat of their race; and travellers of all nations liave extolled 
the prospect on either side of the straits, the city, lying along the Golden Horn 
inlet, making one of the most striking panoramas in the world. 1 he group ot 


towns and villages on the Asian side, about Scutari, forms ii considera l)!e jtlace, 
with no small trade ot its own, tlie poj)ulation, by one estimate, l)eing’ over 
70,000. One of the.se villages is famous in cliurch Itistory as sceme of tlie 
Council of Chalcedon, whose decision on a much-\a,'xed question of divinity 
opened the Armenian schism. 

From this side of the Bosphorus starts a railwa\' line to Ismid, the ancient 
Nicomedia, standing at the head of a deep gulf, up \\'hich it can be reached 
from Constantinople by steamer also. This, one of the great cities of the 
Roman empire, has still some importance as a diverging point of main roads 
from the capital through Asia Minor, eastward by Erzeroiim to Persia, over 
the centre of the peninsula to the valley of the Euphrates, and by Aleppo to 
Syria and Baghdad. Through Ismid, too, comes the trunk of the railway 
lir.es that are slowly opening up this corner of Asia Minor. A short branch 
goes off eastward to Ada Bazar, on the lower course of the Sakaria river. 
The main line turns southward to Eski Shehr {o/d city), where it throws off the 
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branch to Angora, then holds on south-eastward through the ancient Phrygia, 
among whose wild hills are found rock-hewn sepulchres and dwellings older 
than the monuments of Greece and Rome. The high plains of this region 
were once strongholds of the Ottoman Turks, who by valour and virtue over- 
came their rival kinsmen before making the settlement in Europe that seems like 
to end with such fatal degeneration. The line passes by Kutahia {Cotyceuni)^ 
taken to be the birthplace of ^Esop, then by Ahum Kara Hissar (Black Castle 
of Opium), a town dominated, like so many others, by a fortress-crowned rock, 
the Hapsburg of the Osman dynasty, about which are the best poppy-fields 
of Asia Minor, The name Hissar, as we have more than once seen, means 
a castle, Kara being black; and this name has here been extended to or bor- 
rowed from the dark range called Kara Hissar-i-Sahib, which the railway pierces 
by a pass that has rung with the mail of crusading- knights and their Saracen 
foes, then comes down to Konia {Iconium)^ a city of note long before it became 
the capital of the Seljuk Turks, who had nearly anticipated the Ottomans in 
their concpiest across the Bosphorus. This, besides being- a place of con- 
siderable trade, is a goal of pilgrimage for its tombs of Turkish hero saints, 
while undevout travellers can admire the richly-adorned mosques and medresses, 
the ruins of the Seljuk palace, and two classical sculptures counting among 
the finest of such relics. Konia, on a high plain behind the Taurus range, 
is made the starting-point of the new line to Baghdad; and it seems likely to 
have a direct connection with Smyrna, from wdiich another rail already joins 
the main one at Afium Kara Hissar. 

Let us again turn back to follow the coast from the Sea of Marmora. The 
most nourishing- city in the north-western corner of Asia Minor, with the 
exception perhaps of Scutari, is Brussa, at the foot of the Mysian Olympus, 
from which a short railway runs down to its port 0]i the Sea of Marmora. 
This was capital of the Osmanli empire for a time, before the conquest across 
the straits; and it has now manufactures of silk, wool, brocade, leather, &c., that 
support a population of 100,000 in the town and its surrounding suburbs. It 
is well built for an Asian town, about a citadel towering picturesquely aloft 
on a commanding height, and contains many mosques and monuments of 
sultans, besides Greek and Armenian churches, and Jewish synagogues. Violent 
earthquakes have not destroyed all traces of classical antiquity here, nor at the 
ancient Nicea, on Lake Isnik to the north-east, a place famed by the meeting 
of that council (a.d. 315) that drew up one of our creeds. 

To the west of Brussa are two large lakes and a confluence of streams, 
beyond which we pass into the ancient Mysia, cut off from Europe by the 
long narrow Dardanelles, with its imposing fortresses and legendary sites, that 
historic strait crossed by Xerxes and recrossed by Alexander, then once and 
again by the Turkish hosts that were to overwhelm the decay of Grecian 
virtue. The channel is so narrow — ipj mile at one point — that Lord Byron 
could boast of swimming across it in little more than an hour, without such 
a bright beacon as guided Leander. When we turn the corner southward, 
we stand upon the most sacred ground of ancient minstrelry, for here is the 
Troad, watered by the Simois and Scamander, flowfing between woods and 
swamps from the heights of Mt. Ida to the shore where Besika Bay harbours 
modern fleets in view' of Tenedos and Imbros and the heights of Samothrace. 
To-day miserable Turkish villages dot the plain on which buffaloes g'raze among 
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mounds taken to be the graves ot AA:hilles, Ajax, and other lienH-s t<> win an 
genius has given im mortal il;_v. It ma}' be tlie}' never lived lint in poetiea! 
imagination, it mav be that Ilium itsell aohs liut a “ iiaseless taliric , around 
wliich an “unsubstantial pageant” took aiig' shape .as tlie nu*si renowned oj 
wars. At all events, at Ilissarlik Dr, Schliemann s reseaiadies liavw unearthed 
the remains of a succession ui: prehistoric cities, ainiuigsi \\ liirh is !aJ\en tri lia\w 
been old Trow Farther to the south are tlie extensiw* Roman ruins oi 1 mas, 
now Eski Stamboul, from which St. Paul sailed on his mission to Maca-donia. 

The island-studded west coast is boldl\' liroktm li}' high pronioniories and 
deep natural havens. Southward, tlie Mysian shore is succeedtal b\' that of 
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Lydia, seat of Ionian culture, where the Hermus, tlie Turkisli Ciediz-Chai, 
flows into the deep Gulf of .Smyrna, a natural haven fort)’ miles long. At the 
head of this stands Smyrna, the “Oriental Naples”, Asia 'Minor’s chief city, and 
one of the great ports of the world, fortunate in its safe room}’ harbour, and its 
situation on the edge of a populous and industrious region of hill and valle)- 
enjoying a more genial climate than do the bare uplands of the interior. The 
population is over 200,000, more than half of them Greeks. Several thousand 
European foreigners live here, under the protection and jurisdiction of their 
consuls, England as yet most numerously represented, but French is their 
common langmage, and Germans are more and more coming forward in tlie 
commercial community. There is a still larger proportion of Catholic Christians 
“of sorts”, lumped together with the Europeans as “Franks”, a name that 
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here has worn off part of its reproach, so much so that “Ismir” is denounced 
by stricter Moslem zeal as an “infidel city”. To such a strong foreign ad- 
mixture, and to more enlightened governors than have usually been bestowed 
on Asia Alinor, the city owes its prosperity and wealth, g'ained less through its 
weaving of the Turkey carpets we know at home, than as distributing-point 
for the productions of the rich province of Aidin, opened up by railways, which 
have here their focus, as well as long camel caravans, bringing to the sea silk, 
cotton, opium, madder, oil, raisins, and grain, carrying back maniiiactured 
articles from Europe, and other imported wares. As at Brussa, raw silk is an 
important production, which here as elsewhere has had to contend with disease 
in the w'orms. 

The city, which displays handsome marble building's, sometimes quarried 
from the remains of its ancient state, is divided into four quarters, rising in 
tiers upon the heights. On the harbour are the Frank town, and that inhabited 
by Greeks and Armenians; above this come the poor dwellings and narrow- 
dirty streets housing' some 20,000 Jews, and higher up the Turkish quarter, 
mostly built of w'ood, bristling wdth minarets and cypresses. Above all, on 
the hills, the airy residences of the chief merchants are grouped about Bournabat 
and other beautiful suburban villages, refuges from the plague and pests that 
infest the crowded port. Behind, opens the swmmpy valley of the Meles, where 
the older Smyrna is believed to have stood. The modern city is the seat of a 
Greek and of an Armenian archbishop, and contains several institutions by 
which the rival creeds vie wuth each other in a public spirit and philanthropy 
not often manifest in Turkish dominions. Such are the Greek College, wdth 
its museum and library, endow'ed by the munificence of wa-^althy Greeks; the 
Konak, a block of government buildings such as we might call the towm-hall; 
the Greek Hospital; the Turkish Hospital in its beautiful gardens, near which 
a large barrack made a home for our convale.scent soldiers in the Crimean 
war; the r 3 eaconesses’ Institution, a German school that has done good work 
for the education of girls; then outside of the town, reached by tramway, tlie 
Turkish School for Orphan Boys, and the Government School of Commerce 
a n cl A g r i cu 1 tu re . 

Smvrna is a verv ancient city, though it now" shows few signs of age 
unless in massive ruins on the hills, and the classical legends associated with 
such spots as the Lake of Tantalus, and the spot showm as tomb of that sorely- 
tried ofl'ender, near Bournabat. In the Bath of Diana, another pretty pool, 
among fragments of wrhat seems to have been a marble temple, w^ere found 
statues of Diana and Bacchus. This is one of the seven cities that claimed 
the birth of Homer, wdiose tomb is declared to be hidden in ruins tw'^o miles from 
Bournabat, and he is said to have wmitten his Iliad in a vanished grotto near 
Diana’s Bath. For a more authentic association, the villag'e of Cordelio, on 
the bay, preserves the name of Richard Coeur de Lion, wdio lived here for a 
time in his crusading days. Another fame Smyrna has is as one of the Seven 
Churches addressed in the Apocalypse, this city being' the only one that still 
continues to flourish in a material sense, while it is to be feared that its 
spiritual life might no longer merit the approval by wdiich it and Philadelphia 
w"ere distinguished among the seven. The neighbourhood has had a bad name 
for brigands, wdio in one noted case were got rid of by being enlisted as police; 
and there is said to appear a recrudescence of this evil in the province. 
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Tlie sites of most of these Churches, and of oilier once great cities, may be 
vasiled from Smyrna by rail, so closely are the past tind the [tiesenl diawn 
together in this corner of Asiatic Turkey where iiiod<‘rn enter|:)rise lias taken 
its firmest footing. The railway running inland by Aidin was the lirst opened 
in Asia outside of British Indian territory. As it turns away from die coast, 
50 miles south of .Smyrna, it comes close to the scanty relics ot Ephesus, 
where once stood that rich temple of Diana, one ot the old world's se\-en 
wonders, the great theatre and circus, and many a palace, constructed out 
of its own marble quarries in Alount Prion; but of this rnagnilicence only 
fragments remain, half buried in the soil, built into Turkish walls, or scattered 
in Moslem mosques and European museums: and the Seven Sleepers of Epliesus, 
those Asian Rip Van Winkles who, according to old legend, enjo}-ed such a 
long nap in a mountain cave, would lind cause for amazement could the}- nenv 
be roused by the whistle of a locomotive rattling past their retreat. Apart from 
war and earthquake, which have done so much to ruin Asian ciues, Ephesus 
owes its decav to the silting up of the once open port into a tex-erish mansh ; 
and it aptpears that .Smyrna is in danger of tlie same fate, if idle careless dhirkish 
government do not clear awav the bank of mud and sand b} whicii the river 
Mermus threatens to choke its bay. ( 3 n the wliole co;ist of the iaw ani, indeed, 
its intermittentlv torrential streams are working a similar cliange. 

Turning inland here, tlie line runs amoitg liills coxered wiili !ig-orcliards, 
vineyards, olives, and pomegranates, and to the soutl] commands giim|)ses of 
rich barlev-lields through which the Meander descrifxss its sinuous windings, 
supplying to our language a word that miglu Isave been taken nearer home 
from the W'^ye in Elerefordshire or the Links of Forth Ijelow Stirling. Patches 
of poppies, too, are seen appropriately fringing the Lethe, on which stand 
the ruins of Magnesia ad Meandrum — to be distinguislied from another iilace 
of this name, the modern Manissa — xvhere Tliemistocles is said to hax e died in 
exile. Figs are the special produce of the coimtry about Aidin, a prosperous 
and picturesque toxvn, busy in cotton inanutacture, which gives its name to 
this province of more than a million inhabitants, and was tlie original terminus 
of the line now puslied on to Dineir south of the ivara-Hissar range. At 
Seraikeiii, 60 miles fartlier west, the station is witliin a lew miles uf Eski 
Hissar (Old Castle), near which Laodicea is now a, destikiie sliow of tottering 
walls and rilled tombs. More imposing are the ruins of llierapolis in this 
vicinity, anotlier early home of Christianity mentioned 1 >\- St. Paul, where 
nature has spread beauty as well as deeax’ by the petrifying waters of a liot 
spring, pouring liquid marble over incrusted shelves and liasins, like those 
famous terraces destroyed in New Zealand by tlie same \-olcanic poxvm- as had 
shaped and coloured them. Not far off was Colossay long so utterly de- 
molished that its very name might be forgotten but for tlie epistle once ad- 
dressed to its congregation. 

The other Churches of the Sexmn are to be reached bv a railxxay going' 
northwards from Smyrna, then turning up the Hermus valley to Manissa. 
Here a branch diverges north by Ak-Hissar, a Turkish Perth in its reputation 
for dyeing, which shows some few fragments of Tlryatira built into its walls. 
This branch goes on to Somah, between which and the coast, in the valley of 
the Caicus, lies Pergamos, that gave us parchment, and is still a considerable 
town presenting some remains, both Greek and Roman, to repay the trouble 



View ot'PergamoSj with the ruined Gateway of a Roman Theatra in the Foreground. > From a photograph; 


is left of the ancient Philadelphia but the name of its faithful Church, repre- 
sented by the seat of a Greek Archbishop. Hence this railway has been 
continued along the north side of the Kara Hissar range, to join, at Ahum 
Kara Hissar, the line from Scutari to Konia. The southern line to Dineir 
is also marked out eventually to reach the same junction. 

The Meander separated Lydia from the ancient Caria, beyond which, round 
the south-western corner, came Lycia and Pamphylia. The Gulf of Adalia 
here is named from a considerable town at its head, that boasts a triumphal 
arch of Hadrian. Some 50 miles to the south of it are the grand ruins of 
the pirate city Phaselis, and to the east the remains of old Adalia, which as 
Side was once a notable port; then farther eastward those of the ancient 
Seleucia; but few modern towns flourish on this coast. Behind the Taurus 
range, here running parallel to the south coast of Asia Minor, lies the Turkish 
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province tliat has Konia for its capital. Ivaramania., as tlii.s liistrict is still 
called from the decax’ed town of Karainaii, in rncdacNai days ('a|)ita.l ot an 
important state, is a high plateau dotted by large tresh aud sail lakes, the 
largest of them, Touz Gliieul, about 50 miles long, sejiaraied in a, im.nntain 
range from the course of the Ivizil Irmak. lo'oni iliis |)Ialeau, ihnnigh the 
Taurus, opens the cleft known of old as the “ Cilician Gates”, that lets pass 
the chief road down to the coast plains of Adana (Cilicia), on whicli pine and 
beech woods give place to arbutus, lentisks, gTou|;,is of palms, and nther sub- 
tropical vegetation. On the coast is the poor pent Mersitui, where legvmi mrtkes 
|onah thrown up after his singular voyage. This rividstead is connected with 
Adana, the principal town, by a short railway line, on which, l3ehjw the 
opening of the Cilician Gates, stands Tarsus, the birtli place or St. Paul, once 
the rival of Athens and Alexandria by its academies, now sujijioried b\' the 
copper-mining industry of the mountains. 

The plains of Adana are watered by two considenible rivers, the Seihun 
and tile faihan, coming dorvn from the sides of the 'Faurus. The nuiin range 
liere trends north-eastwards torvards Arrneiii.'.i, looking (i\'er a rmnintainous 
country full of minerals, tvhich should be beltea- exploited b}' lu:}p nl, the 
Baghdad railway, designed to pass througli a gorge east of du* Cilician Gates, 
then on to the Euphrates across a cultivated country, riclt in fruit, grain, and 
cotton, the chief market for which is Marash, with a lialf-Arnienian |>ojiu!ation ot 
40,000, On the wilder east side of the Cilician |ilain pastoral itidusfry rather 
prevails. To the long vallev stretching northwards here lietween the d'avirus and 
tile anti-Taurus crests, winter brings down a liost of dwellers on tlio.se cold moun- 
tains, Turcomans, Tartars, Kurds, Circassians, and other races wlio make up the 
hodge-podge of population in this corner. On tlie eastern side the Cilician 
lowlands are cut off from Syria by the Amanus brancli of the Taurus running 
down to the north-east corner of the Gulf of Iskanderoon. which Europeans 
call rather Alexandretta, from its conquering godfather’s name in more familiar 
form. Thus, over Asia Minor vve cotne constanth' ufion great names wliere 
other greatness has long crumbled away. All Cihh'ia sliows tlu‘ remains ot 
vanished culture, ‘‘a vast Ponq^eii where no man has built vr destro}a-M:i ”, 
as Ml'. Hogarth says (ki fTT//r/c/Tgg i/u’ Levan f). ‘Mn its caiiital, 

Olba, citadel, walls, .streets, and roads an; choked with bru.shwond. A, triple 
arcli leads into the Forum; on the left the kicadr* of a, Iknqilc rT Fortum.' 
stands in the brake, and in front ri.se the iluted eohuiins of die Olliian Zvus, 
whose priests were kings. Passing a ruined portit'o, the ewplorer lights sud- 
denly on a theatre lined with tangled vegetation sprouting from every crevice 
in auditorium and scene. But nothing in the city is mon* wonderful than 
the road leading from it to the coast. Mile after mile its (‘mlianked |;)a\-ement 
runs o3-er the naked rocks; mile after mile stones, lallen or standing, inscribed 
ivith the titles of Roman emperors, record your progress; here you pass 
a group of tombs, there clatter through an ancient village, and at last wind 
down sweeping curves to the sea, past towers and tombs rising white out 
of the scrub; and nowhere in the towers or the villages, on the road or in 
the city, is there a human being except the wandering shepherds.” 

Before leaving Asia Minor we must turn back to its coast-line to see liow 
time has dealt with the beautiful islands where once flourished Ionian wealth, 
enterprise, and culture. The deeply-indented and wikilv-broken western shore 
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is thickly set by the ^-iligean Archipelago, those “Isles of Greece” still so 
dear to the Muses, which are divided between Asia and Europe. The Sea 
of xMarniora shares its name with a marble-cfuarried eminence, chief among 
a picturesque string of rocky islets which stud its waters. Outside of the 
Hellespont comes that island group of classical fame — Lemnos, whose volcanic 
rocks engendered the legend that here Vulcan fell when hurled from the abode 
of Jove; the rugged heights of Imbros rising to nearly 2000 feet; and beyond 
it, the red marble mass of Samothrace, with Tenedos to the south, each the 
home of some few thousand peasants and shepherds, mostly Greek. South 
of them lies Mitylene (Lesbos), birthplace of Alcmus and of Sappho, the 
largest, richest, and one of the most beautiful of these islands, over 30 miles 
long, with two grand natural harbours running into the well-cultivated moun- 
tain sides that in its Mount Olympus rise to 3000 feet. It has over 100,000 
people; and an old castle of its former Italian masters gives the chief town 
the modern name Kastro. A second Kastro is the capital of Scio, farther 

south beyond the Gulf of Smyrna, another rich island cruelly desolated by 

the Turks in the war of Greek Independence, when it was noted for the beauty 
of its women as for the turbulent boldness of its born sailors. The bold 
promontory opposite, that shuts in the southern side of the gulf, is almost 
insular. The next large island, Samos, at the mouth of the gulf on which 
Ephesus stood, though cut off by only a mile of sea from the mainland, has 
the peculiarity of a cpiasi-independence, in which its 40,000 inhabitants live 
under a Greek prince tributary to the Porte; and as its neighbour claimed 
the “blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle”, so Samos can boast such names 
as Polycrates and Pythagoras. Then comes the string of the Sporades, the 

chief of which, Cos, with 10,000 people, names the next deep gulf on the 

mainland; but the most famous is that little Patmos to which St. John was 
banished, as commemorated by a great mona.stery croAvning the island, and 
by another containing a cavern Avherein the Apocalypse is declared to have 
been written. Last of the chain, leaAung out of sight the outlying Scarpanto 
and Caxo that continue it towards Crete, we have Rhodes, second in size 
to Mitylene, but perhaps most famous of all for its Colossus, that Avonder of 
the old Avorld, and for the establishment here of the knights of St. John, who 
during more than tAvo centuries held it ag'ainst the pOAver of the Turks. The 
capital tOAvn, Rhodes, represents one of the great Dorian cities, of Avhose 
magnificence Raavu- traces remain than of the fortifications left b}^ those military 
monks, though their massive Avorks hav'e suffered much from earthquakes, 
and by a ruinous poAvder explosion in 1857. The AAdiole population is uoaa'’ 
some 30,000. The island is traversed by mountains rising to nearly 5000 feet, 
aboAUA romantic scenery and cultivated slopes. In general these islands “Avhere 
all, save the spirit of man, is diAune ”, Avith a delightful climate, are in a high 
degree picturesque and productiAm, abounding in fruit, in Avine, and in Amluable 
stone, such as marble and jasper. 

One more name of this region claims to be dAvelt on more fully, as of 
peculiar interest to us. In the Mediterranean’s eastermost bay, betAAU^en the coasts 
of Asia Minor and of Syria, lies the large island of Cyprus, Avith its long Cape 
St. Andrea pointing like a finger tOAA^ards the Gulf of Iskanderoon, as if to 
emphasize its natural connection AAnth Asia, from AAdiich it has been differen- 
tiated by successi\m European encroachments. It was colonized by the Greeks 
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after the Phcenicians, and conquered by the Romans as by the Eg}-ptians and 
the Persians. In 187S it was ceded by Turkey to Britain, to be a Levantine 
Malta. This is not England’s lirst connection with tlie island, for in crusading- 
days it fell a prize to our Richard of the Lion Heart, in revenge for ilie capture 
of his Queen Berengaria by a Byzantine prince, who played the pirate here. 
Richard sold it to Guy de Lusignan, the adventurer king of Jerusalem, and 
from his heirs it passed into the hands of Venice, till her Othellus and lagos 
could no longer keep out the still lormidable lurk. lo this succession ot 
masters Cyprus owes an extraordinary confusion of remains, from Phcenician 
towers to medimv'al castles, monasteries, and churches, mixed together like 
its heterogeneous population, in whose veins run the blood of so man}' races. 

The inhabitants number over 200,000, most of them Greeks, and less 
than a quarter of Moslem faith. The rival creeds, as if schooled by alternating 
supremacy, seem to live together peaceably enough, tliough oiten in separate 
villages; indeed, Cyprus has one peculiar .sect that |)r,-u;ti.ses l>oth Cltristian 
and Moliammedan worship, seeking the double I)eneiit of l)a|)U.sm and cir- 
cumcision. In spite of its numerous and \'aried cluirdies tlie island has a 
bad moral reputation, like tlial 

“ Land where the cypress .and nu riii/ 

Are emblems of deeds that ai'e done in llieir dime, 

Where the rage of tlie x idtaire, I lie love of die turUi,!, 

Now melt into sorrow, now madden to crime 

Criminal offences apjtear to be unusually ntimcrous here, under the fair and 
humane administration of British ofliciais, who maintain iVotalom of religion 
and of opinion. The head of our Government is tlie Higli Commissioner, 
assisted b\" a council, in part elected; but talkative Greek patriots, taking 
only too kindb' to free speech, prove less a Itelja than a hindrance in tlie 
beneficent working of liberal institutions. 

Cyprus, 145 long by 50 or 60 broad, has an area of some 3700 square miles. 
Along the north and south run mountain crests in which tlie Taurus once more 
rises from the sea, the southern range, that reiteals tlie sucred name of Olx nqius, 
rising to 6590 feet, snow-crowned in winter, while the nilier's best-known poim 
is the low but well-marked ridge called Pentedai'tvlon. Betueen iliese liics 
a bare plain, whose naturaJ ffutilit^y has been marred b\' reekless disslructiun 
of the forests that once covered the mountains, causing the soil to sli]) down 
from their sides, and drying up streams wdiich only for a i'v.w lioiirs become 
rusliing torrents after a storm. This matter is being seen to 1,))' our Govern- 
ment, which has constructed irrigation works, and nearl)' succeeded in extermi- 
nating the locusts that were another agency of destruction. Once the* hills are 
replanted it is hoped to restore the fertility of the soil by an increased rainfall. 
Want of rain is the chief drawback to a climate in fanuaiy like our June, 
with a clearness and softness which gave fitting environment to the celebrated 
ancient temple of Venus at Paphos, near the western end. 

The productions of Cyprus are wheat, barley, cotton, tobacco, carobs, 
olives, and grapes, from which are made raisins, as well as a .strong wine once 
more appreciated in Europe than it seems to be now. Coarse silk is produced 
and woven. Besides salt, the most important mineral is copper, which indeed 
has its name from this island. Sheep and goats are largely reared, the latter 
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accused of a share in the destruction of the forests. In spite of all disadvantages, 
and of a backward state of agriculture, the prosperity of Cyprus has steadily 
increased since we took it over, and its revenue would now show a clear balance 
of profit, if it W'ere not burdened by an annual payment of nearly ;!^93,ooo to the 
power that half- ruined it. At this rate the Porte ought to be glad to get rid 
of most of its ill-managed possessions. One legacy it has left is swampy fever- 
breeding spots, which, till they were quartered in better-chosen sites, sapped the 
health of our unseasoned young soldiers under the beautiful mountain scenery for 
which Cyprus is famed. 

The tormer capital was Famagusta, on the eastern bay, once renowned for 
its rich merchants, but the Turks allowed the harbour to silt up, so that it is 


Cathedral of St. Nicholas at Famagaista, now a a’urkish Mosque 

now a scene of dilapidated fortifications and numerous abandoned churches, 
the chief buildings being the shell of the Venetian palace, the fourteenth-century 
cathedral degraded into a mosque, and the citadel, still showing the Lion of 
St. Mark, that is the main scene of Shakespeare’s great tragedy. The island 
is at present ill off for good harbours. The best roadsteads are at Larnaca and 
Limasol on the south coast, and a port for small craft has been made at Kyrenia 
on the north side. The chief town and seat of the government is Nicosia, below 
the Pentedactylon range, a place that is said to have once had three hundred 
Christian churches among its Oriental bazaars and tortuous alleys; and here 
still appears a striking medley of old and new, of eastern and western archi- 
tecture, matching the motley character of the people, whom Mr. W. IT. Mallock 
depicts as forming dissolving views in the streets. “The brown, brigand-like 
shepherd, with the breath about him of the plains and of the mountains; the 
old maiestic Turk, with his long robes trimmed with fur; the lean Greek priest 
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with his unshorn, dang'ling' hair, followed by a bm ol buys u iiii yarlaiids for 
some saint’s shrine; buxom Armenian ladies, wiiii bursting \'t‘ 1 \'(‘t laidices and 
heart-shaped silver buckles; the muleteer on his mule, witli Inng iance-Iike 
goad; and again, strangest ol all, the g'lidmg i urki.sh women, \ eiU‘d Ironi 
head to foot in their ihwving xuishmaks." To whieli lyprs must l)e added tlie 
British official in his sober tweeds, the Britisli soldiiu' in Ids iainiliar unitorin, 
and here and there the British tourist taking a secure txa j) at iIk.' Hast. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 

The modern Syria is formed by a strip of mouniaijious land tliat sejtarates 
tlie coast of the Levant from upland plains sloping diiwn urwarcis die deserts 
of Mesopotamia and Arabia. In the north tins chw ated strip is some i^o miles 
broad; in the south, Palestine contracts to 50 miles or so iiciween die sea and 
the deep Jordan valley. In the centre the mountains takii most dehnite shape 
as two parallel chains, the Lebanon and Ami- Lclianon, die (ormer's liighest 
points displayed 10,000 feet over the shore-iimg so as powej-i'ully to slrilce the 
imagination from far - 

“ Saiuled LfbaMun, 

Whose head In wintry grandeur lowers 
And whitens with eterntil sleet; 

While summer, in a vale of ilowers, 

Is sleeping rosy at his feel:”. 

It has been conjectured that the name Syria was a s}'nonym of tlie flowers 
that still bloom on its plains. An older name is Plwenicia, for part tif this coast 
wvis the home of the first great trading and colonizing people of the old world, 
that found way even to the remote Britannic islands on which was to fail the 
inheritance of their enterprising spirit. 

Alexandretta, already mentioned at the nortli end of tlie S}Tian coast, is 
a small town among feverisli marshes, but inijiortant as iiarliour for the trade 
of northern Mesopotamia, and likely to gain incrtaasia! {'ojisia pitmce ihrougli a 
branch ot the Baghdad railway. European merchants take refuge from the 
climate at Beilan on the heights of the Amanus Iiehind, tlinuigb which, by 
the pass ot the “Syrian Gates^’, runs a great caravan route to ..Xleppo, 60 miles 
inland, the chief commercial centre of the middle Euphrates basin. Alepipo or 
Plalebwasat one time the most flourishing city in Turkish .\sia, witli a jiopulation 
a century ago of some 200,000, reduced now by half. In 1H22 it was ruined lyy 
severe eartliqnak-es, w’hich have brought tins achmntage, tliat a great i:)art of the 
place has been rebuilt in a better style than the cramped and scjiuilid streets 
thus destroyed; but there remain as monuments of its old dignity, the towering 
citadel and the solid Roman aqueduct. It stands on the plain of the Koik 
river, among gardens, whose pistachio-nuts are renowned, as is also the. silk 
production of the neighbourhood; and Aleppo has still a considerable industry- 
in ornamental fabrics, besides its business in the transit of coffee, gum, wool, 
olives, and other wares brought here by caravan routes from Mesopotamia, 
Arabia, and Syria, and now by a railway from Beyrout. 

The road from Alexandretta to Aleppo passes near the Lake of Antioch^ 
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to the south of which that “Queen of the East” was once a great city of over 
half a million people, where now some 10,000 to 20,000 live among the extensive 
ruin wrought to Romaii and Moslem grandeur by wars as well as earthquakes. 
At Antioch, we know, the disciples were first called Christians; .St. Peter is 
said to have been its first bishop; it Avas one of the goals of the Crusaders; 
and it preserves its ecclesiastical note as title for Greek, Latin, Armenian, and 
Nestorian patriarchs, who 
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have now their seats else- 
W'here, while the remains 
of a noble temple of 
Apollo recall the religion 
which these churches 
overtlirewv The present 
shrunken town stands 
about 20 miles from the 
sea, upon the Orontes, 
the chief river of Syria, 
that for most of its course 
runs parallel with the 
Lebanon, then here turns 
westward to the Levant 
through the plain of An- 
tioch, 

To the south of the 
Orontes, on the coast, 
conies Latakia, one of 
several Laodiceas^ of the 
ancient world, this one 
er ron eons 1 y i de n tified 

■with the site of that early 
Christian Church, but 
authentically known to 
us by its tobacco. This 
makes a southern outlet 
for the trade of Aleppo; 
but, sharing the decay of 
Antioch, it has become a 
poor place; and the arts 
that once flourished here 
are now represented by 
an ingenious forgery of Greek and Roman coins to be passed off upon 
foreigners. South^wards, 70 miles, Tripoli is another port, notable as one of the 
best- built towns in Syria, with 20,000 people. But of all the Syrian harbours, 
the most flourishing is Beyrout (Beirut), farther south, which comes second 
only to .Smyrna in the commerce of the Levant. Besides its trade, it has 
manufactures of silk, wool, and pottery, and the whole district is much en- 
gaged in olive growing and silk-worm rearing. The city stands upon a tongue 
of land, with a central public square or garden and a broad main street 


' Also written Ladikiych. Seleuciis Nicator is said to have founded seven towns in honour of his mother Laodicea. 
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containing the European consulates, wiiose officials have their homes on the 
green heights above, against which a line show of colour is made by the 
white buildings and red roofs rising in terraces from the blue Mediterranean. 
The back streets, as usual, are narrow, winding, and dirty, but a tew years ago 
a vigorous eflhrt was made to cleanse them by an active governor wlio, braving 
unpopularitv like one of our own British pashas, had a massacre made of the 
troops of pariah dogs that, as at Constantinople, are allowed their unsweet will 
of the city. It has gas-works and other signs of progress to show'. The popu- 
lation, growing over 100,000, with Arabic as its common language, is a very 
mixed one of Turks, Greeks, Syrians, Jews, Armenians, and Europeans, among 
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whom the hrench take the lead, most ol the trade of this coast being with Mar- 
seilles. More than halt the people are Christians; this city is base of a Catholic 
missionary w'ork, as also of an American mission to the motley faiths of vSyria. 
There is a considerable congregation of Protestants; and the education provided 
by foreign institutions, prominent among them an American college, perhaps 
more than their religious teaching, has been notably affecting the inhabitants of 
the Lebanon. 

From Beyrout improved roads run along the coast, and over the Lebanon 
to Damascus, 90 miles inland, wdth w-hich great city it is also connected by 
a light railway. The main Lebanon range stretches behind the coast for nearly 
too miles, forming an almost continuous ridge wdiose highest point is Dhor-el- 
Khodib (over 10,000 feet), to the south of Tripoli. A long, narrow valley, 
anciently known as Coele {Iiollmd) Syria, separates this from the more broken 
mass of the Anti-Lebanon, which rises at the southern end to over 9000 feet in 
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the ridge of Mount Hermon. The cedars of Lebanon have almost disappeared, 
their fame being preserved by scattered groves, in one of which a group of 
patriarchal trunlcs is fondly revered as contemporary with those from which 
Solomon’s temple was built, and twelve huge ones are fabled to have sprung 
from the staves of the Apostles. Pines and poplars are now the characteristic 
timber of the upper parts. The lower slopes are well wooded, often by sprinkled 
oaks, giving the green slopes the aspect of an English park; and fields and 
gardens flourish in the valleys and about lofty villages. The ^‘Golden Wine” 
of Lebanon is renowned. The inhabitants are chiefly Maronites and Druses, 
the former predominant in the north, the latter in the south, often living side 
by side, once quietly enough, but during last century in a state of ferocious feud, 
which called in the interference of Christian powers, France in particular claiming 
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the privilege of protecting the Syrian Churches. Under the force of European 
indignation at such slaughter as has often soiled its dominions, the Porte was 
stirred into vigorous interference; and of late peace has been preserved, though 
from time to time the Druses break out in acts of violence, then seek sanctuary 
in the wild Hauran district to the south-east, where the larger part of this race 
long preserved a quasi-independence. They appear to be gradually abandoning 
the Lebanon; and in the Hauran they have Bedouins and Circassians as for- 
midable neighbours, with whose assistance the Turkish Government has been 
able to school them into submission. 

The Druses are a people of doubtful origin, whose faith seems an amalgam 
of various creeds, probably owing most to Mohammedanism, if not to aboriginal 
paganism, while attempts have been made to trace it to Simon Magus, to the 
northern tribes of Israel, and to Indian sages; it has even been suggested that 
they may represent some stranded detachment of Crusaders. They have neither 
priests nor temples, but revere a prophet named Hakim as a manifestation of 
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rhe divine. Their women go not always veiled, sometimes wearing long horns 
whiich are a curious feature of their costume. The men are brave, manl}', and 
proud mountaineers, with the defects of these qualities. Still more mysterious 
are the origin and Ihith of the Andarieh or Nusarieh, who hve in the northern 
Syrian mountains and are found scattered over into the I am us. I he) seem 
descended from the Nazarini, who may be the ancient sect of the Nazarenes, 
While outwardly professing Mohammedanism, they cherish rites and traditions 
into which their vouth are secretly initiated, and which they will not cominunicatt 
to strangers. Yet another strange sect is that of the Ismaelites, lielieved to 
represent the “iVssassins’', followers ot Hassan, that ‘ Old Man ol the Mountain 
wdio w'as a boge_y to the Crusaders: their head is now Aglia l\han, a cultixated 
Indian o-entleman. The caverned cliffs of the Lebanon naturalK- ahbrded a con- 


g'enial refiig'e tei retiring' or persecuted creeds. Its Marunite inhabitants, as we 
have seen, hold a peculiar Christianity. Other Christians are diA'ided between 
the Latin and the Greek Church, wdiiie a considerable proportion ol them, known 
as Melchites, keep Greek rites and discipline, but have been iiersnacled to come 
under the wing of Rome. Christians ot some sort or otlier form tlie majority ol 
the population; and European influence also being so strong here, the 1 urlvisii 
Government has been moved to form the Lebanon into a separate district under 


a Christian governor. 

Over the Anti-Lebanon, we come down into the plain of Damascus, watered 
by streams flowflng from the eastern side of this range, to losi* tiiem selves in 
closed lakes beyond the famous city. . An oasis of 30 miles circunrfenmee 
encloses Damascus, the chief place of Syria, which boasts to be the oldest cit\- 
in the world; and certainly, alone among those old enough to lie mentioned in 
the days of Abraham, it is still a busy centre of picturesque Oriental commerce, 
with a population put at over 200,000, not equalled even b}' .Sm_\-rna in Turkisli 
Asia. Among the Arabs it is so renowmed for grandeur and beauty that their 
legend makes the Prophet refuse to enter its w-alls, not to dim the glories of the 
heavenly paradise.^ This name for beauty it largely owes to tlie contrast of tile 
barren deseic around its ancient walls ivith the many-tinted greenen', festooned 
by the famous Damascus roses, embowei'ing' “a city of hidden palaces”, as 
Kinglake found it; “of copses, and gardens, and fountains, and biilibling 


1 “ For miles aroiind us lay the dead desert, wliose sands appeared to quiver tuulor tlie sIio'ai.t of .siiiibeaiu.s ; far 
away to the south and east it spread like a boundless ocean ; but there, beneath our (cel, lay such an island of vcnlnrc as 
nowhere else perhaps exists. Mass upon mass of dark, delicious foliage rolled like waves among garden tnicrs offirilliant 
eiiiemld green. Here and there tlie clustering b]o.ssoms of the orange or the nectarine lay like foam upon tliai \erdant 
sea. Minarets, while as ivory, shot up their iairy towers among the groves; and purple ino.sc]i.ie-dr)nu,'.s, tioped with ilie 
golden crescent, gave tlie only sign that a city lay bowered beneath those rich plantations. One hour's gallop brought 
me to the suburban gates of Mezze, and thenceforth I rode on through street.s, or rather lanes, of pleasant .sliadow. I' or 
many an hour we liad seen no water; nowit gushed, and gleamed, and sparkled all around us; from aqueduct al:.)Ove 
and rivulet below, and marble fountain in the walls— everywhere it poured forth its rich abundance ; ami ni}' horse and 
I soon quenched our burning thirst in Abana and Pharphar. On we went, among gardens, and fountains, and odour. s, 
and cool shade, absorbed in sensations of delight, like the knights of old who had just passed from sonic ordeal to its 
reward. Fruits of every delicate shape and hue bended the boughs Iiospitably o\^er out heads ; flowers hung in canoiw' 
upon the trees, and lay in variegated carpet on the ground; the lanes through which we went were long arcades of 
arching boughs; the walls were composed of large, square blocks of dried mud, which in that bright, dazzling light 
somewhat resembled Cyclopean architecture, and gave I know not what of simplicity and primitiveness to the scene. 
At length I. entered the city, and thenceforth lost the sun while I remained there. The luxurious j^eople of Damascus 
exclude all sunshine Irom their bazaars by awnings of thick mat wherever vine-trellises or vaulted roofs do not render 
this precaution unnecessary. Ihe effect of this pleasant gloom, the cool currents of air ci-eated by the n, arrow .street.s 
the vividne.ss of the bazaars, the variety and beauty of the Oriental dress, the fragrant smell of the spice-shop.s, the tinkle 
of the brass cups of the seller ol sherbets all this affords a pleasant but bewildering cliange from tlie silent desert 
and the glare of sunshine."— Eliot Warburton. T/ze Crescent and the Cross. 
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A Corridor in the Grand Mosque, Damascus 


spirit of a city that contains some 250 mosques and medresses, in which, little 
more than a g'eneration ago, thousands of Christians were cruelly massacred. 

The “Street called Straight” is still a main thoroughfare, and strangers 
are shown the house of Naaman, appropriately turned into a leper-hospital, the 
house of Ananias, and a window as that from which St. Paul was let down in a 
basket; few Syrian spots mentioned in holy writ have failed to be thus identified 
to easy faith. For a city of such antiquity, this one has few authentic relics to 
show, but it preserves its old Citadel from Crusading days, and its chief mosque 
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ranked once, as Cathedral of St. John, among the finest of earh’ Christian 
shrines. The great sights are the bazaars, with their display of manilold mei- 
chandise brought here from all quarters by caravains, and no\\ by laih tesides 
railway-stations, Damascus has tramways and gas-works as touches ol modern 
prose upon its Oriental romance, and its streets are bettei pa\ ed and ptovided 
with side-walks than is common in the East,^ the chiel thoroughiare being even 
roofed with corrugated iron. Its famous manulactoiy of Damascus blades and 
“ damascened’' steel, inlaid or encrusted with the precious metals, has long 
g'one, forcibly removed by Tamerlane to his own country 5 but its confectioneis 
and jewellers are still in repute, and it makes sadlery, carpets, damasks, silk 
fabrics, essences, oil and soap, and other Avares, besides those that pass tnrough 
it from Europe and the East. It is also a rallydng-point ol pilgrim cara\’ans to 
Mecca, an annual gathering threatened with the loss ol some ot its picturesque 
features by^ the slow construction of a railways to the holy* city'. This line already* 
extends a. good way south from Damascus, joining another tliat comes from the 
colony of Elaifa on the coast. 

Less than too miles south of Damascus, the chief city of the Hauran was 
once Bozrah, renowned seat of Og, Iving of Bashan, an important Roman station 
and old place of trade, which may be revived by' the railway passing through 
this naturally fertile upland, its former prosperity attested l:)y inipressi\'e ruins 
and abandoned towns built from the black volcanic rocks that litter its surface. 
Bozrah makes a centre of Turkish administration on the edge of the Arabian 
Desert. To the north of Dama.scus, Homs and Hamah are still considerable 
towns on the Orontes, and on the new railway-line from Bey-rout to .Vleppo, 
which may^ be pushed on to the Euphrates; but most of this part of Syria 
is a desert, as yet little explored, though it also the Arabs declare to hide the 
ruins of as many cities as there are days in the year. In the A’alley between 
the two Lebanon ranges the railway from Beyu'out to Damascus takes one 
within easy’ reach of the magnificent ruins of Baalbek or Heliopolis, where, 
on a rocky’' platform strewn with gigantic blocks of stone, still stand six columns 
of a temple that was one of the ancient world’s wonders, with the adjacent 
shrines to Jupiter and \I’enus, built by' Romans about an altar of sun worslup 
and adapted to Christian devotion till its costly buildings were pillaged and 
destroy^ed by* one wave of Moslem fanaticism after another; but the con- 
querors, too, seem to ha\’e been moved to build houses of prayer among tliese 
stupendous piles; then an earthquake in the eighteenth century completed 
the wreck. Such feats of architecture were on a scale shown b\" one block 
nearly 70 feet long, that lies hewn in the quarry as if waiting for Titanic 
hands to raise it among as huge masses put in place by the builders of Baal- 
bek, whose stately fragments look down so proudly on the mean village liuddled 
about them.- 

L-\s usual, the outside of the houses seldom gives much hint of the wealth of the inhabitants, unless in the gardens 
that enclose those of the better class. Strangers admitted, like the author of Eothcn, to their interior, find liere the 
refinements of Oriental liixuiy. “The lofty rooms are adorned with a rich inlaying of many colours, and illuminated 
writing on the walls. The floors are of marble. One side of any room intended for noonday retirement is generally laid 
open to a quadrangle, in the centre of which there dances the jet of a fountain. Tliere is no furniture that can interfere 
with the cool, palace-like emptiness of the apartments. A divan (which is a low and doubly broad sofa.) runs round tlie 
three walled sides of the room ; a few Persian carpets (which ought to be called Persian rugs, for tliat is the word which 
indicates their shape and dimension) are sometimes thrown about near the divan ; they are placed without order, the one 
partly lapping over the other, and thus disposed they give to the room an appearance of uncaring luxurv. " 

* “A, Syrian village is a hive of huts one story high (the height of a man), and as square as a dry-goods l;>ox ; 
U is mud-plastered all over, flat root and all, and generally vvhitewa.shed after a fashion. The same roof often extends 
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Not less famous are the ruins ot Tadmor or Palmyra, that rise remote 
to the east of Syria far over the volcanic uplands bounding it towards the 
Euphrates plain. Tadmor, ‘‘the City of Palms”, claims to have been founded 
by Solomon, and at one time rose to be a chief city of Asia, famed under its 
heroine Zenobia, “ yueen of the East”, who in vain confronted the power 
of the Roman emperors. It was finally destroyed by Tamerlane; but the 
remains of its colossal pillars, tow'ers, and arches look down on a poor village 
of Arabs whose chief wealth is in the salt of a marsh that has blighted this 
once blooming oasis. When we turn back to the coast below Bevrout vve 
find hardly less decayed those famous cities Tyre and Sidon, the London and 





Scene on t!ie Ri' er Jonian 

Liverpool of the ancient world, in every direction this land is thickly set with 
ruins of the past, some discovered or identified only in our own time, some 
still awaiting the full examination made difficult and dangerous by the fierce 
Bedouins who ha\-e intruded from their deserts over tlie Syrian border. 

over half the town, coveiine many of the siree/s, which are generally about a yard wide. W'hen \'ou ride through 
one of the.se village.^ at noonday, you first meet a melancholy dog, that looks up at you and silently begs that you 

won’t run over liim, but lie does not offer to get out of tlie way; next you meet a young boy withot.it any clothes 

on, and he holds out liis hand and says • Back.sheesh 1 '—he don't really expect a cent, but then he learned to say that 
before he learned to say ‘ Mother', and now he cannot break liiniself oft' it; next you meet a woman with a black veil 

drawn closely over her face, and her bust exposed; fiiiail}', you come to several .sore-e_ved children, a tid children 

in all stages of mutilation and decay; and sitting humbly in the dust, and all fringed with filthy rags, is a poor 
devil whose arms and legs are gnarled and twisted like grape-vines. These are all the people you are likely to see. 
The balance of the jiopulation are asleep within doors, or abroad tending goats in the plains and on the liill-sides. 
The village is built on some consumptive little water-course, and about it is a little fresh-looking vegetation. Beyond 
this charmed circle, for miles on every side, stretches a weary desert of sand and gravel, which produces a gray, bunchy, 
.shrub like sage-brush ." — Mark 'livain. 

Voi,. U. 30 
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The drainage, of the Lebanon is by four main rivers that have given it 
a claim to be the site of paradise: eastward by the Barada and other streams 
watering the plain of Damascus; by the Orontes and Leontes, that after 
flowing' north and south respectively turn westward to the Mediterranean; and 
by a river which, rising in the hollow between the two ridges, flows due south 
to lose itself in the Dead Sea, its course, for the most part, being iar below 
the level of the Alediterranean, through the longest and deepest chasm on that 
side of our globe, shut in by lines of heights continuing the Lebanon chains. 
This is the Jordan, in itself an inconsiderable stream, yet a mighty name in 
virtue of the influences that have spread from its basin. It leads us down to 
that small, stony, dried-up land, that has become holy to the leading nations 
of mankind, among whom so many of its hills, valleys, and streams are house- 
hold words through “a poetry, a life, an instruction such as has fellen to tlie 
lot of no other history in the world”. Once densely populated and co\'ered 
with cities, Palestine sent forth its people to be an alien race in other lands, 
where they now number more, than eleven millions, a good halt of tlie,se do\\'n- 
trodden subjects of Russia, which takes a lively interest, at once religious and 
political, in their ancient home. France has long had an eye on S}'ria, as her 
coveted inheritance from the possessions of the “ Sick Man ”, whose death-bed is 
so long delayed. Of late years Germany has shown a strong disposition to look 
here for a Naboth’s vineyard. No proprietary designs on Canaan lia\'e l)een 
evinced bv Britain, to which and to America it has been chiell}- an object of 
syrapatlietic concern. But Britain, too, has vested interests to guard at this 
end of the Mediterranean; and it is a painful thought that the ground where 
“peace on earth” was proclaimed may any day become cause of an Arma- 
geddon among Christian nations. 

Palestine, with its three Biblical divisions, Galilee, Samaria, and Jiickea, 
is a country rather larger than Wales, in the main a limestone table-land seamed 
by hilly ridges and by thin water-courses, whose wide-spread renowm clouds 
their natural insignificance. From Dan to Beersheba is not 200 miles. The 
whole population is about a million, but this has begun to increase of late 
years w-ith greater security and facilities of travel. Not only ha\'e Christians 
fixed their homes here through religious sentiment, but efforts are l:)e!ng made 
to settle on their ancestral soil some of the poorer Jews from European countries, 
efforts at first frustrated through the abasement of these persecuted people and 
the dissensions of their patrons, but still being steadily pursued, and aniong 
Jewish enthusiasts even taking shape in aspirations to political ownership of 
their fathers’ land. By capital and industry certain inland plains and strips of 
coast have once more been made to “bloom like the rose”; and the replanting 

of naked hills is said to modify a too dry climate that has withered up the 

palm-trees once characteristic of Palestine. The olive, the fig, and the pome- 
granate wuth its scarlet blossoms still flourish on suitable soil; another fruit- 
tree is the carob, whose pods, “husks that the swine did eat”, are sometimes 
sold in our shops as “locusts”. Interesting* experiments of culture are being 
made, such as the introduction of the eucalyptus as an antidote to marsh miasma. 
The wild Arabs find themselves pressed out to the other side of Jordan; and 
those who remain are reduced to order. The more and more frequent visits 
of European tourists, and the deep interest of Christian nations in the soil of 

their faith, keeps the Turkish Government less inactive here than elsewhere; 
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Christ in Palestine, have here planted communities after the model of the 
primitive Church. Though enthusiastic in their interpretation of Scripture, 
these Teutonic disciples show a practical spirit seldom found among Oriental 
devotees, building and cultivating in such a manner as to give a pattern for 
the improvement of the country. After many difficulties, chiefly thrown in 
their way by the authorities, they at last begin to thrive in this world’s goods 
as well as in hopes of the next. Their chief settlement is at Haifa, once a dirty 
village at the foot of Mount Carmel, now a town of neat, well-built, stone houses 
in rich gardens, with a little harbour where steamers take in the produce of 
a district that has enormously profited in wealth and civility by the worthy 
Germans’ enterprise, to wdiich is added the more mundane speculation of Greek 
bankers at Damascus. The majoritv of the population at Haifa are Christians, 
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so that this one province, among its Asian possessions, appears actually pro- 
gressing. One railwav'^ has been made in the south; another in the north 
has long been designed. Roads also are being pushed on, though, indeed, 
they are sometimes allowed to tail quickly into disrepair after such a spasm of 
energy in this wa}- as was shown upon the occasion of the German Emperor's 
x'isit. Better harbours will soon be called lor by the grow'th of a trade whose 
chief export has hitherto been soap and oranges, with oil, raisins, wine, and 
tobacco as other increasing products. 

Tlie most prosperous colonies seem to be those of a German body known 
as the “Temple Society”, who, looking- for a forthcoming second advent of 
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its core being' that German community. A railway now caiiied inland, joining 
the line southwards from Damascus, should give a strong stimulus to this grow- 
ing settlement. 

Near Haifa the brook Kishon makes an effort to struggle over its bar 
into the only bay along the coast of Palestine. At the southern end of this, 
lo miles from liaifa, lies the old town of St. Jean d’Acre, renowned in history 
from Crusading days to w*hen Napoleon was here foiled by Sir Sidney Smith ; 
and a still later episode was its bombardment in 1840 b}" allied European fleets 
during Ibrahim Pasha’s usurpation in Syria. At one time the most populous 
place on the coast. Acre has now shrunk into a picturesque fortress showing 
traces of the Crusaders’ work and fragments of carving from the ruins of T}’re 
and Cmsarea; but it, too, feels the reviving stir of its neighbour Haifa, from 
which omnibuses plied to Acre as the first wdieeled vehicles in modern Palestine. 
The. promontory here ends Mount Carmel, a low ridge over 12 miles long, rough 
with brushwood and pierced by hundreds of caves, wiiich from time immemoi'ial 
have given shelter to hermits of many creeds, as w'ell as to less holy refugees, 
and among others to the Carmelite monks wdio clung to this height as a sacred 
garrison after the final withdraw’al of the Crusaders. One of their repeatedly 
destroyed monasteries was scene of the massacre of Napoleon’s wounded sol- 
diers, wdiom he so heartlessly abandoned on his retreat from Acre. The present 
monastery, of later date, is supposed to stand over the cave of Elijah, and its 
inmates exhibit other scenes of his story that have as much authenticity as 
most of the “holy places” by which pilgrim piety is so freel}' exploited in 
Palestine. At Acre lives the exiled Bab teacher of Persia. 

On the north-east side of Carmel the plain of Esdraelon opens into Galilee. 
This plain is one of the richest parts of the country, “a huge green lake of 
weaving wheat with its village-crowned mounds rising from it like islands ”, 
dotted, too, with graves and spangled with flowers. Often has it been w’atered 
with blood since the days of Sisera, through long centuries of struggle in which 
Assyrians, Egyptians, Persians, Saracens, Crusaders, Arabs, and Frenchmen 
have struggled for conquest about the arena of that visionary battle of Arma- 
geddon. Across it, on a hillside, appears Nazareth, home of tlie “Prince of 
Peace”, whose coming as yet has brought not peace to this corner of earth 
but rather a sw^ord. Its few^ thousand inhabitants are chiefly Christians, among 
wdiom the Greek Church is in the majority, while the Latin Franciscans ha\'e 
here secured most of the venerated sites. Both bodies have their owm convent 
and Church of the Annunciation; there is also a Maronite convent; and each 
set of monks is equally scandalized by Protestant tourists apt to pay too little 
reverence to the spots fixed on as “Joseph’s workshop”, “Mary’s kitchen”, 
and so forth. The Ploly Family’s house is not showm — has it not, indeed, 
been miraculously transported to Loretto?-— but the pilgrim might take anv 
of the dark, flat-roofed houses as t3qie of that in wdiich Jesus grew' up 
among aspects of life little changed to this day. The towm, however, seems 
to have prospered since it was asked: “Can anj" good come out of Nazareth?” 
and it is spoken of as to-day one of the pleasantest and cleanest places in 
Palestine. 

Above Nazareth rises Mount Tabor, a green cone under 2000 feet high, 
generally taken as the scene of the Transfiguration, on wdiich several Christian 
tabernacles have been built, and ruins of other shrines and strongholds attest 


THE WELL 01^' THE MAGI, PALESTINE 

The Vveii or Cisterri of the Magi, shown to travellers a short 
distance to idie east of the road from Jerusalem to Bethlehem, is 
said to be the place where the “wise men from the east” again 
saw the star vs hose first appearance had brought them to Judrea 
(see Mntt/mv ii, 9). Tradition also says that Mary rested at 
tliis well on her way to Bethlehem for the Nativity ; tvlience 
its old name o( /{aikisnta (Greek for “sitting”, “seat”), now 
corrupted to Btr Kadhtmt. Weils have always been of great 
importance in Palestine, as in all lands with a similar climate. 
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tlie reverence given to this height, as to iVrarat, by its isolated position com- 
manding a wide view over Galilee. Farther east a double-peaked eminence 
called the Horns of Hattin, the higher one, about looo feet, making “a gigan- 
tic natural pulpit”, is held to be the scene of the Sermon on the Mount, below 
which, twelve centuries later, the Crusaders were routed by Saladin. The 
whole country is full of such “high places”, offering- themselves for worship 
and meditation, often overlooking half the extent of Palestine. Then we come 
down to the Lake of Tiberias, or Sea of Galilee, so often called as bulking 
largely in Christian minds, )'et it is not much larger than Loch Lomond. 
This hill-encircled sheet, some 13 miles long by 6 at the broadest, hundreds 
of leer below the level of the sea, is an expansion of the Jordan, which 
higher up formed the smaller Waters of Merom. The lake is still full of 
iisli, but there are few fishers to catch them. Only here and there boats now 
dot its blue v'aters; and b}' the shore, on the overgrown plain of Gennesareth, 
traces of ruin mark' places identified more or less clearly with Magdala, Beth- 
saida, and Capernaum. The woods by which it was fringed have shrunk 
to a few palm-trees; and of all the cities flourishing under the Romans, 
'Fiberias, noted Ibr its warm baths, alone remains, come down to a squalid 
town which suffered much from the great earthquake of 1837. After the fall 
of Jerusalem tin's became a great seat of Rabbinical learning, the school of 
modern Judaism, and its few thousand people are still chiefly Jews. 

Jerusalem, Hebron, Saled, and Tiberias are the four goals of Palestine 
pilgrimage for the Jews. Next to Jerusalem in Hebrew eyes ranks Safed, 
whose only Biblical association is a conjectural one with “the city set on a 
hill ”, but -where, according to the Talmud, the Messiah will reign for forty 
vears before being enthroned in vSion. This, among- the mountains to the 
north of the lake, is to-day the largest place in Galilee, at least half its popu- 
lation being Jews. Many of these, sent from Europe by charity of their co- 
religionists to end their lives on the sacred soil, are idle bigots, who frown 
at the new strain of Jewish colonists transplanted here with the view of re- 
claiming the country, while the native Flebrews, with their jfine features and 
picturesque garb, contrast strongly wdth those sallow outcasts of Europe in 
the high hats and greasy gaberdines that distinguish tliem among the backward 
nations by wdiom Je'ws are kept in abject separation. These poor refugees 
are accused of populating Safed with more than its due proportion of fleas, which 
might seem like the proverbial bringing owls to Athens. Safed is little visited 
by Christian tourists, yet it stands among romantically wild scenery, and 
from the Crusaders’ castle on its craggy height there is a grand prospect on 
the hills of Samaria to the south, and westward on the volcanic ridge of 
Bashan, with the Lake of Tiberias in the foreground. 

Southward the Jordan takes its crooked course through a hollow some ten miles 
wide, that deep rift, El Ghor, that is such an extraordinary feature of Palestine. 
Some years ago there was much talk of a canal which should rival that of Suez, 
opening from the sea at Haifa, carried across the plain of Esdraelon to the Sea 
of Galilee, filling up the Jordan valley, covering historic sites like Tiberias and 
Jericho, submerging the Dead Sea under a thousand feet of wholesome water, 
and thence to be continued through a shallower trough to the south, where only 
a low ridge and some 50 miles of desert would remain to be cut through before 
reaching the head of the Red Sea Gulf of Akaba. Of this bold project little has 
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been heard lately, the natural difficulties being hardly more forbidding tlian the 
national jealousies that would be excited. 

“Cana of Galilee”, Nain, the Valley of jezreel, the Cave of Endor, Alount 
Gilboa, such are familiar names meeting us on the road Irom Galilee into the 
terraced hills of Samaria. Beyond the mountain ridge that ends in Carmel, 
southwards, is gained the central plain of Samaria, on wliich once v as Israel's 
capital, but the ruins now left about a poor village are those ref the Roman ruty 
Sebaste. Not far from this, among picturesque and cultivated hills, stands 
Nablous (Neapolis), the Shechem of the Old Testament, a considerable town 
and centre of government, where still survives a handful of the Samaritan sect, 
winnowed out bv long persecution among Jews, Christians, and Muliammedans 
alike, that in its little synagogue treasures priceless ancient manuscripts ot the 
law, one of Avhich claims to be the oldest of written documents. Laver ruins 
mark the site of the ancient temple on Mount Gerizim above, with Mount Ebal 
opposite it, the valley between green with almonds, peaches, obb'es, and cutttm, 
and the slopes with vineyards fenced by hedges ot liuge ctictuses. jaeult’s Well 
and foseplfs Tomb are here pointed out. The chictf industry of Naltious is tlie 
making of soap, for which there ought to be a gre.-iter tlemand in S}'ri«'i. Its 
population, put at 20,000, is nearlv all Moslem, aud till latel\’ Isas Itcrtte a itad 
name for turbulent fanaticism. 

From Nablous a carriage road leads southwards into judtea, ptissing' bv 
sites that preserve such names as Shiloh and Bethel. But ;is most travuilers 
approach Jerusalem by sea, let us now return to the ('oast, Ivirdered beyond 
Carmel hv the Plain of Sliaron, whose noted roses are rathei' red anenn.mes, 
blooming among tulips, narcissuses, and other “lilies of tlie field", that include 
our familiar daisy. This naturally rich fiat has of late ^'ears been colonized 
by a strange mixture of immigrants, among them a number of Bosnian Slavs 
driven from the Danube by the persecution known as the “Bulgarian atrocities"; 
and near these were settled a detachment of the verv Circassian irregulars who 
carried out those atrocities. More than one tribe of Turcomans also havt* found 
their Avay here from the mountains of Asia Minor. W’liat w ith Germtin colonists, 
European Jcavs, and natives, Laurence (){i|fitant, a\1io li\(‘d liere for some vears, 
could enumerate nine different races engaged in cultivating tlic soil within tlie 
space of an English county. Ide found the Slav culonv at avoiT tirnong tlie 
ruins of Ctesarea, clearing aAvay its ruins for streets of a new town, rebuilt out 
of the stones of Flerod’s temple, and of the medimval catliedrai. Fotintled I)\' 
I-Ierod the Great in the generation before Christ, this city still shoAAS tin- colonial 
magnificence of Rome in the remains of its theatre, hippodrome, and aqueduct. 
The Crusaders had already used part of its Roman masonrv^ to strengthen the 
castle they built at the end of a breakAvater enclosing the harbour on one side, 
the jetty on the other side being formed by sixty or seventy prostrate columns 
lying in the Avater like stranded logs. The place noAv springing up ancAv upon 
successive layers of Roman, Byzantine, Moslem, and Gothic ruin may find need 
for a better harbour than that which has hitherto had for its chief business 
the shipping of Avater-nielons, and of boat-loads of stone, quarried from palaces 
and temples, to be used at Acre and Jaffa. 

Jaffa, or Yafa, as the old name Joppa has become, some way to the south of 
Caesarea, is the chief port of Palestine, though not a Amry convenient one, as 
in rougli weather steamers must lie outside the harbour, and the landing has 
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to be done in boats by the clamortjiis aid of Arabs who, to strangers, seem more 
like pirates than peacelul watermen. Once a great Pliamiciaii harbour on the 
coast ot the Philistines, it is of such prehistoric tame that near it a rock is shown 
as tliat on which Andromedci was bound when rescued by Perseus. One 
deri\ation ot the name is from Jopa, daughter of ^diolus; but Japhet has also 
been claimed as a still more ancient godfather. The house of Simon the Tanner 
and the tomb ot Dorcas do not fail to be exhibited. This place of old memories 
and myths, atfer a long spell of insignificance, begins to flourish afresh among" 
its orange gardens whose truit is so well known to us at Christmas-time. Both 



Jewish and German colonies are now settled in the vicinity, where has been 
founded b\' tlie Israelite Alliance a large agricultural college for giving the 
ITebrew outcasts of European cities much-needed instruction in a kind of industry 
long unfamiliar to their race. But perhaps the principal business of Jaffa is in 
entertaining and Ibrwarding the pilgrims who have long used this as a starting- 
point Ifor Jerusalem, in numbers that will go on increasing now that Jaffa is a 
railway terminus with more than one hotel, besides the religious hospices that 
entertain poorer travellers, and the tourist agencies that have sprung up for the 
guidance of tourists. That tourists should appear in larger numbers— Oto/c cluce 
et auspice. Cook ! — now that the trip is made more easy, is to be expected ; but 
bond fi.de pilgrims also, of both the Greek and Latin Churches, are more and 
more taking advantage of the facilities for travel. Russians especially come 
in thousands yearly, ignorant believers on their side of Europe willingly catching 
at the chance of such a visit to sacred shrines as all over the East counts high 
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cimoni^' mccins of jcillcis popiilcition ol some 20,000 is kept cistii By 

ship-loads of strangers coming and going on the road to Jerusalem, nhich is 
under 40 miles away eastward. 

Besides a good carriage road, there now runs from its port to Jerusalem a 
railway which, in answer to fastidious sentimentalists tcho jorotess to be shocked 
by such an intrusion on holy ground, might plead that it runs onl}' one train 
a day, a journey of three or four hours b}' a less direct line than the road. The 
chief place on the way is Ramleh, believed to be Arimathea, at the crossing 

of roads from the sea to Jer- 
usalem, and from hg>4A to 
Syria. Here sell-exiled monks 
entertain ]:)ilgrims at their first 
station in the Hol}‘ Land: but 
the Crusaders' Churcli has 
Iteen turned into a mosque 
fteneath whicli forisv tcimlts of 
nameless mailyrs are ckiimed 
by each creed fi)r its own. 
By a line of now abaitdoned 
towers, lltat within tlte last 
half-century found ne- 

cessary to guard it against 
plunderi ng Bedou i ns, the 
road goes over the A* alley of 
Ajalon, and near several spots 
more or less clearly identified 
with scenes of Bible story; 
past also such no\'el features 
as restaurants and cafes 
among the old religious rest- 
houses, it reaches tlie Iteight 
from which opens a view' of 
the Sacred City tluit has 
brougiit tears to many a dry 
nineteentli-centiirv' eye, as it 
Jewish KabH, Jerusalem u.oto. i.onfils moved tile Stem Crusadcrs to 

end their march, stripped and 

barefoot, in guise of penitents rather than of mailed ivarriors. 

The view of Jerusalem, how'ever, is less striking' on this side than from 
the east, where the elevation of the ground shows the old city better displayed 
on its cluster of heights, surrounded by stout battlements and entrenched by 
deep ravines, its chief edifices rising above a close-packed mass of walls and 
domes, buried beneath ivhich lies layer upon layer of the ruins of ivar and earth- 
quake. Modern buildings, now spreading without the walls, break increasingly 
upon its venerable dignity, for since the open country was made safe, and the 
city more accessible, both Jews and Christians come to settle in greater numbers 
about a city that, under its Moslem name, El Khuds, is sacred also to the followers 
of the Prophet. The population, vastly reduced from the multitude crowded 
here at the time of the great siege by Titus, seems to have at least doubled in 
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the last geneiation, and is vaguely reckoned at 50,000 or more, the g'reater part 
of them Jews. I ilgiims also are more numerous,’ Russia contributing' the 
largest contingent ; and e^ en f rom practical America there come not only tourists 
but religious enthusiasts, a body of whom have transplanted themselves to sacred 
soil in expectation of the second Advent, undeterred by the fate of a like-minded 
band that fell into soie stiaits at Jaffa a g'eneration ag'o. There is no place that 
focuses tlie veneration of so many hostile faiths and peoples. This manifold 
piety brings no small gain to the inhabitants, who drive a flourishing trade 
in crucifixes, rosaries, and other mementoes of pilgrimage, besides the revenue 
of loathsome beggary and the man}' contributions at the shrine of that oriental 
god, Backs]) isli . 

Jerusalem stands upon a central ridge of table-land, almost the highest 
ground in fhalestine, 2500 feet above the sea, overlooked, indeed, by' the Mount 
of 01 i\es from the east, wliiie southwards the hills rise to Hebron. This re- 
sembles that other great lioly city, Rome, in its site upon a cluster of low- 
heiglits, Mount Sion in tlie soutli, and Mount Moriah on the east side the most 
prominent jioints, looking down into tlie Valley of Hinnom and the deep course 
of the Kedron that form natural moats, while narrower ravines intersecting the 
city have in jiart been choki'd liy the dust of ages. Hardly one undoubted 
structure remains IVom the day's of Christ; but the narrow, dirty^ streets present 
a jumble of older and newer liuildings as striking as the motley concourse of 
\’isitor.s, from the wild Arab devotee to the personally'-condiicted party^ of 
American tourists divided in their minds between a sentimental and a critical 
mood. Tliere are some incongruous patches of modern life on the generally 
ancient aspect, especially in a growing new quarter to the west. The city^ has 
recently' improved its water-supply'; it has electric lights and telephones; and 
there is a talk of tramways to lead out to the famous sites of the vicinity. 

The chief business of Jerusalem, in the exhibition of “ holy places”, has been 
conducted in such a way' as to suggest a paraphrase of Boccaccio’s story of the 
Jew converted to Christianity by considering how' this religion could survive 
the profligacy rampant at medimval Rome. Ever since the site of the Cruci- 
fixion was fixed, or in the significant Latin phrase “invented”, under Constantine 
the Great, through a dream of his pious mother, St. Helena, who is believed 
here to have discovered tlie veritable cross, the identification of sacred spots has 
been pursued ivitli the same readiness of belief, and their custody has become 
a matter of jealous heart-burning to set the most Catholic and Christian powers 
of Europe by the ears, long after the rescuing Crusaders had abandoned those 
shrines. Thanks to powerful protection that of late, centuries could most readily 
bring pressure upon the Porte, the Greek Church has come off best in a contest 
which often set rival believers at blows on what they regard as the holiest spot 
of Christendom, and hundreds have perished in a tumultuous Eastern gathering 
about the scene of a supposed annual miracle, when frenzied devotees struggle 
to light their candles at a fire kindled by priestly jugglery. The burning of the 
■Church of the Sepulchre at the beginning of last century was suspected as the 
work of sectarian incendiarism. The sects, as they^ would refuse to be called, 
have sometimes gone so far as to steal one another’s relics. A kind of modus 
vwendi has been forced on the Churches that gave such perverse illustration 

1 In a recent .yenr Christian ijilgriins to Jerusalem were numbered at nearly 15,000, two-thirds of them from Russia, 
•Ite.sides 3000 tourists, mostly front America. 
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among' means of grace. So [alla's population ol some 20,000 is kc'pt astii by 
ship-loads of straipgers coming and going on the road to Jerusalem, wb.ich is 
under 40 miles away eastward. 

Besides a good carriage road, there now runs from its port to Jerusalem a 
rail wav which, in answer to fastidious sentimentalists wlio profess to be sliocked 
by such an intrusion on holy ground, might plead that it runs onl\' one train 

a day, a journey of three or four hours by a less direct line than the road. The 

chief place on the way is Ramleh, believed to be Arirnathea, at tlie crossing 

of roads from the sea to Jer- 
usalem, and from lfg}'pt to 
Svria. Here sell-exi led monks 
entertain jiilgrims at their first 
station in tlie Hoi}" L,and ; but 
the Crusaders’ Church lias 
been turned into a moscfue 
beneath which foru’ tombs of 
nameless mai't}'rs a.re (.‘laimed 
by each creed for its own. 
By a line of now abandoned 
towers, tliat williin the hist 
half-century wen* fouml ne- 
cessar}' to guard it against 
plundering Bedouins, tlie 
road goes over the \hille\' of 
;\jalon, and near se\'era,! spots 
more or less clear!}" identified 
with scenes of Bible story; 
past also such novel features 
as restaurants and cafes 
among tlie old religious rest- 
houses, it readies tlie heiglit 
from which opens a \'iew of 
the Sacred City that lias 
brougiit tears to man}' a dry 
nineteenth -century ev(,% as it 
Jewish iiabbi, Jen, saicn u.oto, Bonfti. moved tile Stem Crusaclt'fs to 

end their marcli, stripiied and 

barefoot, in guise of penitents rather than of mailed warriors. 

The view" of Jerusalem, how- ever, is less striking on this side than from 

the east, where the elevation of the ground showes the old city better displayed 

on its cluster of heights, surrounded by stout battlements and entrenclied by 
deep ravines, its chief edifices rising above a close-packed mass of walls and 
domes, buried beneath w'hich lies layer upon layer of the ruins of war and earth- 
quake. Modern buildings, now^ spreading without the w"alls, break increasingly 
upon its venerable dignity, for since the open country was made safe, and the 
city more accessible, both Jews and Chn.siians come to settle in greater numbers 
about a city that, under its Moslem name, El Khuds, is sacred also to the followers 
of the Prophet, The population, vastly reduced from the multitude crowded 
here at the time of the great siege by Titus, seems to have at least doubled in 
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the last generation, and is vaguely reckoned at 50,000 or more, the greater part 
of them jews. Pilgi-irns also are more numerous,’' Russia contributing the 
largest contingent; and even from practical America there come not only tourists 
but religious entluisiasts, a liody of w'hom have transplanted themselves to sacred 
soil in expectation of tlie second Ad\-ent, undeterred by the fate of a like-minded 
band that fell into sore straits at Jaffa a generation ago. There is no place that 
focuses the ^ eneration of so man}' hostile faiths and peoples. This manifold 
piety l^rings no small gain to the inhabitants, who drive a flourishing trade 
in crucifixes, rosaries, and other mementoes of pilgrimage, besides the revenue 
of loathsome beggar}- and the many contributions at the shrine of that oriental 
god , B ac IvS 1 1 i s h . 

Jerusalem stands upon a central ridge of table-land, almost the highest 
ground in PaleslTie, 2500 met above the sea, overlooked, indeed, by the Mount 
of Olives from tlu' east, while southwards tlie hills rise to Hebron, This re- 
sembles tlial Ollier great lioly cit}', Rome, in its site upon a cluster of low 
heights, Mount Sion in tlie south, and Mount Moriah on the east side the most 
prominent jiuints, looking down into the Valley of Hinnom and the deep course 
of the Kedron tiiat form natural moats, while narrower ravines intersecting the 
cit}' have in jvirt lieen chok'ed b}' the dust of ages. Hardly one undoubted 
structure rernttins i'rom the davs of Christ; but the narrow, dirty streets present 
a jumble of older and newer luiildings as striking as the motley concourse of 
x'isitors, from the wild A rail devotee to the personally-conducted part}’' of 
American tourists divided in their minds between a sentimental and a critical 
mood. Tliere are some incongruous j^atches of modern life on the generally 
ancient asiDect, especially in a growing new c|uarter to the west. The city has 
recently improved its water-supph’' ; it has electric lights and telephones; and 
there is a talk of tramway's to lead out to the famous sites of the vicinity. 

The chief business of Jerusalem, in the exhibition of “ holy places”, has been 
conducted in such a wav as to suggest a paraphrase of Boccaccio’s story of tlie 
Jew converted to Christianity by considering how this religion could survive 
the prolligacv rampant at mediaeval Rome. Ever since the site of the Cruci- 
fixion was fixed, or in the significant Latin phrase “invented”, under Constantine 
the Great, through a dream of his ]iious mother, vSt. Helena, who is believed 
here to ha\'e discoi ered the \-eritable cross, the identification of sacred spots has 
been purs'ued witli the same readiness of belief, and their custody has become 
a matter of jealous heart-burning to set the most Catholic and Christian powers 
of Europe by tlie ears, long after the rescuing Crusaders had abandoned those 
shrines. Thanks to powerful protection that of late centuries could most readily 
bring pressure upon the Porte, the Greek Church has come off best in a contest 
which often set rival believers at blows on iv hat they regard as the holiest spot 
of Christendom, and hundreds have perished in a tumultuous Eastern gathering 
about the scene of a supposed annual miracle, when frenzied devotees struggle 
to light their candles at a lire kindled by priestly jugglery. The burning of the 
Church of the Sepulchre at the beginning of last century was suspected as the 
work of sectarian' incendiarism. The sects, as they would refuse to be called, 
have sometimes gone so far as to steal one another’s relics. A kind of modus 
vwendi has been forced on the Churches that gave such perverse illustration 

^ In a recent year C'hristian ]:iilgriins to Jerusalem were numbered at nearly 15,000, two-thirds of them from Russia, 
•itesides 3000 tourists, mostly from America. 
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of Christian love; and a monument of this arrangement is the dome built in 
common bv France, Russia, and Turkey over the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
where still Turkish soldiers stand on guard to keep the Christians trom each 
others’ throats. 

This edifice is really a group of shrines, the central part being tlie special 
property of the Greek Church, while the Latin Catholics, Armenians, Al^yssinianSj, 



Th<j Greek Church Ceremony of “Washing the Feet" in the Outside Court of the Church of the Holy Sepulclire. 

(From a photograpii.) 


Syrians, and Copts have sanctuaries of their own, and jointly or severally claim 
proprietorship of the various exhibitions. The Sepulchre is a narrow chapel 
m which a blaze of stifling lights displays the marble slab marking the spot 
where Christ’s body is held to have been buried. In suspicious proximity are- 
crowded together, within the same enclosure, the rock of the Crucifixion ; the 
stone rolled away from the Sepulchre; the pillar of the flagellation; the slab 
on which, or on the rock below it, Christ’s body was laid for anointing; the* 
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rock rent by earthquake; the stone on wliich Lazarus sat while the do^s licked 
his sores: the tonilts of Adtini, Jr>hn the Baptist, and Joseph of Admathea; 

the sword and spurs of Godire)' de Bouillon—in all some three dozen holy 

spots and relics, Iteheid lyx' the more iynorant pilg-riins with awe-struck admira- 
tion and kissed witli passionate devotion, while on enlightened Christians the 
effect often is rather one of j'tained disgust at what has been bluntly called a 
show of “sacred shams'’. Signor Angelo di Gubernatis, writing from a fervent 
Catholic point ot \'iew, confesses to a “painful impression” on his first visit. 
Mr. .Laurence Oliphant, wluj had a strong' strain ot tanaticism of his own, mixed 

with shrewd common sense, sums up the opinion of a good many Protestant 

visitors in the remark: “If the Churches had only taken half as much trouble 
to preserx-e the moral truths which are to be found in the teachings of Christ 
as the}' to j3!'eserve a ca\’e in wliich lie was never buried, the ivorld would 

have lieen so niucli tlie belter instead of so much the worse for their exertions”. 
Anotfier entivusiast, Gen(.*raJ Gordon, who devoted much ingenious speculation 
to die sulviect, put hinvard a quite difiLrent scheme of the sacred sites; and 
the recent researches ot tlie Palestine Exploration Society’s oflicials and other 
competent exqilorers, it not altogether squaring with Gordon’s view, have at 
least gone to unsettle the long-received dogmas on questions ivliere certainty 
is ncitiier p(.Kssible nor truly edifying. “He is not here; He has risen”, well 
rellccted Dean Stanlev.* 

.Better determined is tlie site of the Temple on Mount Moriah, its place now 
occupied by tin,* group of M<,»siein fanes commonly known as the Mosque of 
Omar. Hei'e a nolile dome covers the rude mass of stone that was probably 
a high place of lieatlien worship long before David ruled at jerusaleni. This 
has been taken for the true Sepulchre, for the height on which Abraham Avas 
aliout to offer up Isaac, for the scene of Melchizedek’s sacrifice, for the altar 
of the Temple; and jews and Mohammedans look on it as the centre of the 
world; for which another spot is shown in the Sepulchre Church, a fond fancy 

‘ “ Till? 1^1’i.Mt nniunil l\;;itvires, o)' cour.se, uiu.si :il\vn_v.s remain. Betlilehem, Bethany, and the Mount of Cflives are as 
they ever were, inn tltore are two (ilardetis of Getlrsenianc, one claimed by the Baltins and one b_v tlie Greeks. AVhen we 
descend to more rnimitit detaiLs, titey are either purelv inyukiical oj' at lie.st on!}' niatteies of vague conjecture. One of tlie 
liest illiistiiiiions 1 a' ilie ) iiireiv riyvtliieal is Clirist’s iboiiirint on the rock from whicli he ascended into heaven, which is a 
good deal sm.alicr tiiaii iiuti of i 'midha, which I have also seen on the top of Adam's .Peak in Ceylon, or of Jetliro, whicli 
tlie l.frusi:.-, .rliiViVoi t me in Neliy .Scliail:). .Among lliose open to conjecture, the po.sition of Calvary and the tomb of 
jo.se|:ih of Ai-inia(hea are, yioiats ii[ion which le.tareh may .still tiirow ligtit. Every indication goe.s to stiou' that Golgotha 
or (..ialvaiy was a h'lioil outside tlie Damascus gale, eicaetly in the oppo.siie direction to that aflixcd liy Christian tradition, 
and w lucli wouid do away with tlie \a'a .fioiorosa as a .sacred thoroughfare, die street .shown as dint along which Christ 
liore lii.s cross cm hi.s wa.v to execntion. it is agreed liy all authorities ilial the high, soiith-\ve.stern liill, to whicli the 
name of Sion iins lieen a]i|:ilied .since die foiinli century, is that which Josephus calls the upper city, or upper Market 
Blace. Tlie site of the Bool of Siloani is also undisputed, and certain na.tiiral features have been determined, vdiicli 
.ser\-e as data, on whicli to conatiaict tlie walls of tlie ancient city, and fix the site and area of tlie Temple enclosure in tiie 
lime of Iderod. Tlicre is still some coniroi'ersy in .regard to the exact position and course of tire city walls prior to its 
destruction Ivy Titus, but this is cliielly maintained by tliose who are fatally affected in their religious senliments, There 
is also a difference of opinion in regard to the area, of the Temple building. Practicallyg liowever, this point has been 
settled ivy tlie great y eiglit of authority on one side, whicli aflirms tliat the present Harain enclosure, in which are 
situated tlie Mosque of Omar and the sacred stone, represent the are,a of Herod's temple, only one or two .standing out 
toi- a restriction of tiiis area. If tlie Turkisli Government would only allow exploi-ations to be made undei' the platform 
of the dome of the rock, tlie very rock upon which Abraham is supposed to have been ordered to sacrifice Isaac, and if 
the examination of the closed chambers known to exist on the north and east side.s of this platform could be carried out, 
the controver-s_v might be set at rest by actual discovery. Of the Temple of Solomon little is known, though it is possible 
that the great scarj.is in the present British cemetery may be as old as the time of David, or the eleventh century belore 
Christ. Tliey are, without doubt, the oldest e.xisting remains in Jerusalem, and formed part of the ramparts of the 
upper city. Meantime, the most interesting spot which it contains, whether for Jew, Christian, or Mohammedan, is that 
mysterious dome of the rock, with its gorgeous mosque covering the sacred stone, which Christ himself must have 
1 egarded with as iiriich v^eneration in his da)' as the adherents of the two other religions, so widely opposed to the one 
of wliidi he was the foiin icr, do now. "--Laurence OHphant’.s Haijlt. 



Mosque of Omar, Jerusalem, (From a phot(>graph) 

golden-yellow, from the Eastern sun pouring its splendour through the gor- 
geous windows; while every Oriental worshipper, as he bends in pnryer or 
moves about in silence, displays some bright bit of di'ess embroidered with gold 
or silver in the looms of Damascus, or possibly of India, and thus adds to the 
brilliancy of the scene.” 

Beside this, along with smaller shrines, is the Mosc]ue of El Aksa, 
originally a Christian Church built over the rock vaults known as Solomon's 
Stables. These fanes are now open to unbelievers on due payment of fees, 
e\"en to the despised Jew, who in his own land durst not enter the places sacred 
to the greatest of his race. The sanctuaries of Islam, too, have their fables. 
A footprint of the Prophet Is pointed out, as elsewhere one of Christ, and even 
one of the cock which roused Peter’s conscience. Then there is the “Flag- 
stone of Paradise”, described in Black’s Guide to Jerusalem as “a jasper 
slab let into the pavement above the ‘ Sepulchre of Solomon ’, into which 
Mohammed drove nineteen golden nails, which at certain intervals drop through 
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to the tomb below. When they have all disappeared— at present only three 
nails remain perfect— the end of the world will arrive, and the Prophet will 
come to judg-e the laithfid. The dragoman (probably at the instigation of 
the mosciue guardians) usually improves the occasion by suggesting- that back- 
sheesh placed on the tomb will ensure the eventual admittance of the tourist — 
whether non-Moslem or not— into Paradise.’^ From the outer wall, in Moslem 
belief, a bridge of line wire will at the day of judgment give safe passage to 
the souls of the faithful, while the wicked will fall into the gloomy valley below 
that for more than one creed has shaped its type of hell. 

Other sights in and about the Ploly City are too numerous even to catalogue 
here; the Yhi Dolorosa and its assumed stations of the Cross; the Muristan 
with its relics of the Crusaders, now given to be the site of a German Church; 
the numerous convents of dilTerent brotherhoods, far from brotherly; the Citadel 
and Tower of David; the Wailing-place of the Jews; the Pool of Bethesda; 
the rock tombs and caves with which Jerusalem is mined like Rome by its 
catacombs, more than one of them maintained to be the real IToly Sepulchre; 
and the knoll whicli Gordon took for the true Calvary. These and many more 
spots are duly described in guide-books. Then, outside the city, few pilgrims 
fail to visit the rival gardens of Gethsemane, and to ascend the Mount of Olives, 
on the east, its ridge now topped by a German hospice and a great block of 
Russian sacred buildings, mutually suspecting each other for wooden Horses 
of Troy, the latter with a tall tower that commands a magnificent view over to 
the Dead .Sea. Be}'ond this ridge lies the poor vdllage of Bethany, in which 
the tomb of Lazarus makes a Moslem shrine, and the houses of Mary and 
Martha, and of Simon the leper, still stand for the edification of the credulous. 

To the south a line of sacred names leads to Hebron, the first city of David, 
and one of the highest points of Palestine, a little over 20 miles from Jeru- 
salem by carriage road. Six miles out comes Bethlehem, vmnerated by Jews 
and Mohammedans as the birthplace of David, and by Christians for the group 
of churches and cloisters that like a fortress guard the crypt where a rock 
recess, not unlike the chambers lining eastern caravanserais, is believed to be 
tlie manger in which Christ was born. Here, too, are the scenes of David’s 
bo}diood, of Rachel’s burial, of the idyllic story of Ruth, and of the slaughter 
of the Innocents, commemorated by a chapel. The town thrives on the manu- 
facture and sale of obje/s de piete and souvenirs; its population of a few thousand 
are chiellv Christians, said to represent a remnant of the Crusaders. Farther 
on come the Pools of Solomon, that still supply water to Jerusalem; then the 
Oak of Mam re, where Abraham pitched his tent; and the last stage of the 
journey is over the Vale of Eshcol, still showing its luxuriant vineyards. Hebron 
itself is one of the most sacred places of the Moslem world, scowlingly suspicious 
of strangers; and the mosque built over the tombs of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
in the Cave of Machpelah, is opened only to Christians of rare distinction, 
King Edw'ard VII, as Prince of Wales, having been the first to enter by force 
of a special firman from the sultan. 

Another excursion is eastwards to the Dead Sea, about the same distance 
from Jerusalem, a little longer by the usual road, now quite safe, and even 
in a manner practicable for cyclists, though upon strangers may be still im- 
pressed the necessity of a picturesquely armed escort. This way goes by the 
“Inn of the Good Samaritan” to Jericho, a reviving place, with several hotels 


and a large Russian hospice for pilgrims; but the site of ancient jericlio, some 
little way off, is desolate. The climate is so warm as to have suggested this 
for a winter health-resort, for we now descend into the Jordan valley, depressed 
over 1200 feet below sea-level. Across the undulating sandy plain a winding 
grove of tamarisks marks the course of the Jordan, that runs so rapidly in 
flood that eager pilgrims rushing in to bathe have often been drowmri in the 
turbid stream over which a strong man could easily hurl a stone, as a tourist 
of the dark ages reports. At Easter the “Pilgrim’s Ford” here becomes a 
gipsy-like camping-ground for Greek Church devotees eager to be baptized 
in white garments, henceforth treasured to serve them as a shro\id. 



Monastery oi War baba 


Opposite a commanding height said to be that whence Moses surveyed the 
promised land, above Jericho, the Quarantine Mountain, supposed scene of the 
Forty Days’ Temptation, is crowned by a lofty monastery, and honey-combed by 
hermits’ caves. Another monastery in the naked hills to the south is the famous 
one of Mar Saba, by which also the Dead Sea might be reached down the course 
of the Kedron and through the mountains of Engedi. This “hanging nest of 
bees and drones”, built on terraces covering the face of an abrupt chasm, is 
a veritable fortress, as it would need to be, defending its inmates for centuries 
against the wild Bedouins, but again and again it has been sacked since the 
time when a myriad of anchorites rvere massacred in its cliff caverns. The 
courage, at least, cannot be questioned of the monks who occupied such stations 
in the hostile Holy Land. Their successors, who here lead a truly penitential 
life on bread and water, forbidden to look on the face of women, are understood 
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to be banished to this uilderness outpost of Christendom as a matter of disci- 
pline; and some of them may well be as crazed as the hermit whose mysterious 
retreat Sir Walter Scott fixes here in his ralisman, a tale, by the way, that 
robustly dispenses with topographical accuracy. 

Into the Dead Sea, some fifty miles long by a few in breadth, and nearly 
1300 feet at the deepest, vanish the sacred waters of Jordan. This sheet of 
water, bordered by lines of creamy foam, is beautifully blue, but foul with 
bitumen, nitre, and sulphur that scum its surface. An attempt to swim is a 
curious experience, the water being of such buoyancy that one cannot sink, 
then one tails into ludicrous struggies in kicking out; but laughter is wdiat 
doctors call contraindicated, since a drop ol the water upon lips or eves burns 
painfully, and the taste is described as “a mixture of brine and rancid oil”. 

'1 o float on the surface, however, is easy, as those poor fellows found wdiom 
Vespasian flung in with their hands tied, b}' way of scientific experiment, 
beneath this sheet, according to tradition, lie the wficked towns Sodom and 
(itunorrha. It is said that, contrary to a general opinion, its poisoned waiters 
are not alisolutel}' without life; certainly the myth is untrue that makes birds fall 
dead in passing o\mr it. Tlie trunks of palm-trees have been w'ashed up on 
shore, as token of a once riclier vegetation, in wdiich at present the most notable 
feature is the so-called “apples of Sodom”, proverbial for an ashy core beneath 
a blooming skin, a phenomenon apparently due to an insect, as in the case 
of gall-nuts. Commercial enterprise is now^ turning an eye on this reservoir 
of licpiid minerals, as to the rich phosphate beds on either side of the Jordan 

i-alle}-. Tlie 1 )ead Sea would make a mine of chlorates, by which its w-ater 

is more thickly impregnated in the depths than on the surface. It contains 
nearly 200 lbs. of salt to the ton, as against ii lbs. in the Caspian, 18 lbs. 
in the Baltic, and 72 lbs. in the English Channel. Palestine is growing 
so much “up to date” that before long w'e may hear of some German syndicate 
utilizing these strongly mineralized waiters for a Kiir. Already a small German 
steamer was started on the sea, plying to a bay on the eastern side, into which 
comes a river from Iverak, the ancient capital of Moab, now^ a towui of 10,000 
people, among the ruins of a once well -populated country. This enterprise 
proi'cd premature; but Cook’s tours are pushed over into the Kerak country, 
where there must be still some risk of felling in wfith Bedouins wdio demand 
backshish in the masterful Ibrm of blackmail. 

Opposite, the hawer and more jagged heights of Engedi, all along the east 
bank of the Dead .Sea, stand like a wall the mountains of Moab, wTose limestone 
cliffs and promontories, 4000 feet high, are edge of a plateau cutting off Palestine 
from the Arabian Desert. Northward this passes into the stony uplands of 
Gilead, southw-ard into Edom, a wfilderness of rocky heights and thirsty w-adys. 
These inhospitable regions are now^ for the most part, sparsely peopled by 
wild Bedouins; but Moab still has upland forests and tracts of fertile land 
watered by streams felling to the Dead Sea, wTile many a ruin shows how'^ the 
country once w-as more civilized, as the extensive Roman remains of Djerash, 
on the edge of the Hauran, over which broken Roman roads may be traced 
to-day, sometimes marked by the original milestones. 

The Dead Sea has extraordinary interest as a natural phenomenon. Other 
spots in southern Palestine wmuld call for little notice but for their hallow^ed 
associations. Rounded hillocks topped by ruined tow^ers and circled by ledges 
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of bare limestone, with green and gray holkwvs between, are the main features 
of the hilly plateau falling to the sea by a plain which was the ancient land 
of the Philistines. Here Ascalon stands ruined ; but Gaza, as old perhaps 
as Damascus, with its Saracen citadel and its Crusaders Churcli turned into 
a mosque, is still a small town ot note as a market tor the Bedouins ot the 
desert; and while its harbour has been silted up, it makes a port for travellers 
launching out across that sea of sand, beyond which their weary eyes first bathe 
in green by the banks of the Nile. Southward the elevated wilderness of 
Beersheba merges with the Amalekite desert on a gradual descent that explains 
the Scriptural phrase “going' down into Egypt”. 

The agents of our Palestine Exploration Society, along Nvith explorers from 
other Christian countries, are doing much to open up the various remains of this 
historic soil, from Roman temples to crusaders’ castles. Still older ruins have 
been discovered, as those of Gezer recently unearthed in Southern Palestine. 
At the same time the Syrians are learning to know the civilized world, not only 
through their manv visitors, but through their own wanderings to distant lands. 
“Assyrians”, so sometimes called in our colonies, are familiar so far oil as 
Australia and North and South America, from which, as {ledlars and tlie like, thev 
may be able to bring back a small hoard that counts as fortune in their poor liome. 
Education also makes way through the missionary colleges. 'Travellers in out-of- 
the-way parts are astonished to find how well informed tlie peojjle mav l)e w ithout 
newspapers. Miss Lothian Bell (77/c Deseri and the Sown) speaks of the I'ax'our- 
able impression made on them by Britain’s careful stewardship of Egvpt. She 
also noted their interest in the victories of Japan, a country whose name may 
hitherto have been unknown here. This is but one instance of the stir sent all 
over Asia by the fact of a European power having been beaten in battle b\- 
Orientals. The Turk’s dominion, for its part, seems too hopelessly divided 
between hostile races and religions to look for any better destiny unless under 
a new master. 



Women Grinding Corn, Palestine 


THE PEOPLE 


This more famous, than populous land again presents the question as to 
whether it should be treated apart. We have seen how its deserts and their 
sons encroach across the vaguely-defined frontiers of neighbouring regions. 
It forms a link, indeed, between Africa and Asia, being in its physical features 
more akin to the Ibrmer; and its north-western corner is politically connected 
with Kg}'pt, while greater stretches are more or less reduced under Turkish 
sovereignly. But the country has on the whole such a marked character, and 
its people have played so notable a part in histor}^ that Arabia claims an 
independent place in our survey of the world. 

The Arabs, like their kinsmen the Jews, are found widely scattered, but 
under circumstances that have usually^ given them a masterful rather than 
a servile place in other lands, over which their blood has been transfused 
among nations tempered by their fierce faith. The original lot of Isaac and 
Ishmael seems strangely reversed. Israel is a down-trodden exile, while the 
sons of outcast Plagar, conquerors abroad, are firmly settled in the peninsula 
taken by some ethnologists for the cradle of the whole Semitic race, where 
in a singular degree they appear to preserve the manners and thoughts of 
patriarchal duAcs. 

Those remaining in their ancient seat number only a few millions, enu- 
meration being made specially difficult, not only by the wild independence 
to which they cling hard, but by an Oriental trait, very marked among the 
Arabs, wiiich loolvs on counting of heads or possessions as a vain ostentation, 
likely to bring ill-luck. An Arab sheikh cannot, or will not, tell the strength 
of his band, and Turkish statistics as to the population of towns are never 
to be depended on. The more sophisticated Arabs who have settled down 
under the sultan’s government as traders or fellahs are to be distinguished 
from the prouder Bedouins in wdiom rather survive the characteristic qualities 
of their race. Nomad is an epithet commonly given to these untamed tribes, 
who sometimes indeed remove to great distances; but as a matter of fact their 
range is usually a very determined one, fixed by chances of trade or robbery, 
or oftener by the need of shifting to fresh pastures; and no wanderers are more 
surely tethered by sentiment to some haunt which they call home. 

The Bedouins are split up into clans and smaller tribes, whose prefix Ben, 
like the Celtic Mac, denotes them as tracing their descent from such and such 
an ancestor. Their government is truly patriarchal, and they look askance on 
the corrupt Turkish authorities to whom they may have to pay tribute and 
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formal allegiance. The sheikh of a band will iisnally be chosen from a famih' 
of hereditary chiefs; but there is a force of public oi:)inion to depose an}" head 
wdio seems to tall short in justice or generosity, as in dignity or force of character; 
so popular election may come into play for an office likely to be of more lionour 
than profit, and whose authority is as interpreter of the customs and sentiments 
that make the desert law. In some tribes, Burckhardt saws, — in all, declares 
Palgrave, — there are judges or cadis recommended b}' wisdom as well as by right 
of birth. Other travellers speak of a kind of jury sitting upon doubtful cases. 
On the war-path it is customary, as among Red Indian tribes, to appoint 
as leader some man of his deeds, the civil chief for the nonce retiring into the 
background; so Mohammed and the early caliphs stayed at Medina, while their 
generals were sent forth to conquest. Another of several features, b}' the wa\', 
in which the Bedouins resemble the American Indians is their highly-trained 
abilitv for following a trail, and reading warning or guidance from slightest 
■indications tliat would escape a huropean eye. Both races art* alike in their 
position of what mav be called superior itarbarianism ; but tlie Biah.uu’n.s AVould 
seem to be less bloodthirsty tlian the Sioux or Comanclie v rtrriitr. 'I'heir plu'- 
sical frame is lithe and spare, by temi'ierance and exercise madt' ca[)al)le of 
great endurance, with tawny complexions of \arious sliades, blade hair worn 
in greasy plaits, often Avitli sliglit tufts of beard; llie ft ‘a lures well mark'ed, in 
youth not seldom pleasing, but soi:)n coarsening under the unsereeni:‘d sun tluit 
strains their e}"es into a fixed scowl. 

In this one respect they show themselves still (rue ehiidren of Ishmael, 
tliat tlieir hand is against every man not connecttal w itli tliem I)}- ties of kindred 
or alliance. The tribes live in a state of chronic feud, often breaking out into 
war that, like their internal quarrels, is apt to be carried on with more noise 
and picturesque demonstrativeness than loss of life. As in the case of the Red 
Indians, while capable of devoted courage by lits, tliev have a a'ciw practical 
objection to taking risks; and when the*}' catch an enenn’ at a disad\'antage, 
their hereditary code of chi\’alry forbids needless slaughter. A battle is fought 
by rules, like a game, often as a series of single combats, and with spoil ratluu- 
than bl(.)odshed as its trophy. AVliat lias pnwented die liostih; irooiis o!' tlie 
desert from exterminating one another, as Burckliardt remarks, is tin* stern 
custom that gives the kin of tlie slain the riglit and diitv of ax enging his death 
on the slayer or his cbildreirs children, unless tin; lilood be wiin'd u|> liv atoning 
ransom. Though modified by the Koran, as b\- tlie law of Moses, tliis point 
of honour is so keenh" upheld that an iVrab does not liglitly draw upon himseif 
the inveterate hostility of a blood -feud. Cause for quarrel is alwavs at hand 
in these hereditary hatreds, in disputes about watcring-]ilaces and pasturage, and 
in individual acts of neighbourly aggression, which Jire like to take tlie form, so 
familiar on troubled borders, of ‘‘ lifting ” herds or tlocks. 

The unregenerate Arab is proud to be an enterprising robber, or, in manv 
tribes, a clever thief. The plundering of travellers makes one of his favourite 
exploits, while he is as ready to turn an honest penny by tribiun or blackmail 
paid him for protection, loyally afforded, a single conductor being escort etiough 
through all tribes in kindred or alliance wfith his own. As children, sporting- 
naked on the hot sand, the boys are sometimes taught to steal like little Spartans; 
then a young man slioxvs himself fit for something b}- a liold and adroit raid 
upon some hostile camp, which may enable him to set up in life. If caught 
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slinking by night among the enemy’s tents, he has no call to be ashamed of 
liimseh, and A\i!l be tieated by his captors without keen reprobation, held to 
ransom or arrangement, so long as blood has not been spilt. It is all feir 
play. Where primitive morals maintain their purity, the bound prisoner is 
forced formally to renounce the privilege of hospitality, else he has only to 
touch one ol his keepers, to win from an ignorant child a morsel of food or a 
drink of water, even symbolically to spit in the face of man or child, and he at 
once establishes his claim to protection as a guest. It will be remembered how 
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Bedouin Women at a Meal 


deftly and dramatically, in the I'a/isniav , Saladin shears off the head of the false 
knight wlio is about to drink under his roof. 

For not less notoriously it is a point of the Bedouin’s religion to be true 
to his guest as relentless to his foe. Here, as hardly elsewhere in the wmrld, 
‘‘stranger is a holy name”. When even an enemy, by certain observances of 
custom, can trick the tent-owner into temporary service, an unknown visitor has 
only to present himself to be sure of courteous w'elcome, and, with any favourable 
introduction, may find the tribe dispute the honour of entertaining him. This 
famous hospitality is apt to wear a little thin where a tribe sees much of strangers; 
and in any case it may not prove inconsistent with the host taking the first chance 
to plunder his guest, after giving him a fair start into independence; but so 
long as the stranger, however much at his own invitation, remains in a Bedouin 
home, its master looks on himself as responsible for his life and property. In 
general, the Bedouins, unless in the way of their bad business, appear more 
disposed to be friendly than not. They soon lay aside ill-wall, except that of 
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the ancestral vendetta, and are found ready to smili- u|-)on tlie traxa-lier 'whom 
an hour before they may have attacked under some unlortunaie mistake. Iseneath 
the dio'nitv of their manners tliere is often disclosed a turn tor yrxid-natured 
sociability, which in the case ot yctung'sters will take lively lurrns t)i sport and 
jest, while any excitement may draw' them into a stortu ot clatn^mr and violent 
gestures subsiding as quickly as it arose. 

The Bedouin’s property consists chiefly in horses and camels, in flocks ot 
sheep or goats; cattle are more rarely kept among tlte hills or in tlie neighbour- 
hood of towms. His movable home is a tent ot black gr.iats hair, di\ ided by a 
curtain that secures privacy for his womankind, furnislied with pack-saddles, 
corn-sacks, and the water-skins, mortars, hand-mills, coffee-pots, dairy \ essels, 
&c. , that are the domestic utensils; sometimes also witli liandsome carpets. His 
dress is a cotton shirt, over which he throws a loose mantle called an abfta, 
often of striped pattern, or a thick mantle of shee])-skin worn e\en in scorclnng 
heat; he g'oes sandalled and barelegged ; and ewer l:iis plaited tressies draws 
a gay hood, kerchief, tin ban, or some other tliick liead- gear. T'lie women 
affect loose dark cotton gowms; tlieir face-covering varies fremi a nna'e strip of 
veil to a thick mask, more or less c<:>mplete]y hiding Jheir fancy for puncturing 
and staining part of the face and for silver nose and ear-rings. In some parts 
of Arabia the wearing of tight trousers is a female prii ilege, and the men liave 
a kind of kilt. A good deal of finery may be dis|dayed ufum occasion I)}' both 
sexes; but on the war-path or in travelling a Bedouin is a|)t to strikr* strangers 
as clothed chiefly in dirty brown rags. A practised eye, indeed, can disiingiiisli 
one tribe from another by some peculiarit}’ of costnme or etjuipment. .\ rich 
man is little better off than a poor one, except in the ability to exercise plentiful 
hospitality, a great point of ostentation witli them, or in the possession of superior 
steeds and weapons. Their arms are a lance or a mace, a scimitar, and a crooked 
dagger; and matchlocks and other clumsy firearms have nearh- ousted their 
ancient slings and bow's and the elaborate suits of armour that once made part 
of the complete Arab w'arrior’s arrav. 

A man has commonly no more than one wife, at a time tliat is, fur lie enjoys 
great freedom of divorce, and may from first to last ha\'e chosen and rejecled 
many partners, wdiom he must haggle for witli the father, and accept somew hat 
blindfold, as in the case of Leah and Rachel; and tlie wifo may not iiavi: known 
her husband by name till the wedding-day. Tlie woman is fiv no means the 
better half in an Arab establishment, but rather siicli a liandmaid as we see in 
the Scriptures. She does not presume to eat but of her lord’s leavings; all the 
drudgery of the tent is thrown on her, while he lolls in the sliade, smoking his 
pipe, playing at a kind of draughts, or generally enjoying his doiev far uicafe 
till the hour comes tor activity in light or pillage. Black slaxes, common in 
towns, are found also in the tents, wdio, treated consideratel}- and often freed, 
must have to some extent alloyed the pure stock. The African slave-trade, 
though denounced by Turkey and watched by British cruisers, is not yet extinct 
about the Red Sea. 

Coffee and tobacco are the Arabs’ chief luxuries; their fare varies w’ith 
circumstances. Dates make no small part of it, there being at least as many 
sorts of dates in Arabia as of apples in England, used in different ways, among' 
which perhaps the commonest is as a crushed mass of pulp; then the'stones are 
pounded as fodder for animals. Butter, cheese, and sour milk are ahvavs at 
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hand; lo» a liixui\ the} liave the flesh of lambs, kids, or evaen camels, besides 
the chance of a. gazelle or other desert game; and many tribes are in a position 
to laise 01 to obtain giain, which they bake into unleavened scones, or use as 
the ciuslicd and dried wheat cooked w'lth butter and oil, which is a 
common dish all over Syria. Exchange with their agricultural neighbours 01 
cheese and butter, of charcoal, gum mastic, aromatic herbs and other products 
ol the deseit, foi wheat, bailey, coflee, tobacco, &c. , is almost their only com- 
merce. Iheir arts are commonly confined to rude w'eaving, tanning’, and dyeing’, 
to horse-shoeing and saddlery, and to the making of weapons w-here these cannot 
be bought or stolen. For all their pride, the sons of the tent are often found 
with a keen eye tor gain, wfliere it is to be got either by bargaining- or by the 
strong hand. Diflhrent coins circulate among them in difihrent regions; most 
often the Turkisli silver inty idles (about gr.) and piastres, but in the mountainous 
south, Indian rufiees or Maria Theresa dollars, the latter specially coined for the 
conservati\’e markets of the Arabian Sea. 

Honour ratlier than honesty is the true Arab’s strong point- With some 
demerits, tliat strike an unrecommended stranger, he is much of a gentleman, but 
religious principle seems not very congenial to him. As a rule, he is by no 
means bigoted in Ins Mohammedanism, neglectful of prayers, not w^ell provided 
witli priests, sometimes keeping the fasts of his faith, but readier at the feasts, 
for wfiich lie provides excuse by vowing to sacrifice a sheep or a camel on an\^ 
perilous emergency. Tliere are copies of the Koran for those wdio can read 
them, a considerable proportion in the less wdld tribes; but the young- men, 
at least, listen more eagerly to legendary tales of love and w-ar chanted by 
minstrels to the twainging of a rude guitar. The Koran itself indeed abounds 
in passages appealing to the carnal man, like such episodes as that of David 
and Goliath in our owm Scriptures. The truth appears to be that, aw^ay from 
mosques and mollahs, the Bedouin tends ahvays to relapse into the heathendom 
from wthich he wuis raised by the call of his Prophet. Free-born pride wdth 
him is a stronger motive than piety; and he despises Christians no more than 
he does the orthodox Osmanli, w-ho now^ excites his bitterer hatred as a galling 
oppressor. 

Among this somewhat undevout race, wflien still they “ worshipped stocks 
and stones ”, burst forth that most volcanic eruption of iaith to spread so rapidly 
over a great part of the world, hardening into such rigid lines. The rise, indeed, 
of Islam makes one of the strangest episodes in human history. That an 
ignorant camel-driver should have been able to sublimate the vague legends ot 
kindred peoples into a new^ religion, to cast dowm the idols of his native land, 
to w-ear out the obstinate prejudices of his kinsmen and enemies, to coin an 
elaborate revelation, and above all to deceive himself into wdiat wvis apparently 
an honest enthusiasm if alloyed by fanatic arts, showxs Mohammed to have been 
no ordinary man. Students of history w'^ho do not share Carlyle s boisterous 
reverence for success may note crises at wfliicli the fate of this new religion 
seemed to hang by a hair, and names of other Arabian prophets, “ boasting 
themselves to be somewhat ”, wTo, under the same favouring conditions, might 
have made converts by the million. Perhaps the truth is that a natural ebullition 
of human nature had here the chance of crystallizing itself round the masterfully 
attractive character of a teacher whose hot gospel wms not too high for it, and 
who soon could lead his followers not only to belief but to domination and 
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plunder. Xliis unlettered poet luid (’oncei\'ed u rflipitm t>t |)i!dc, nni (d sorrowp 
one which has appealed to lustful w'arriors rather tlian to the Wf-ary and heavy 
laden, and which has never had the same ennoldiny iniluenct* on that sympathetic 
sex, “ first at the cross and last at the grave ” id: Christ. 

It rvas in A.D. 622 that Mohammed lied to Medina from ilte persiwution of 
the sacred Koreish tribe to which he belonged by birth; tlti.s is the Hegira, 
from which dates the Moslem Calendar. .As yet so little o! a jjrophet in Ids 
own country, he had only ten years more to live; but in so short space he 
gathered an army of converts; he rettirned to Mecca isi triuni}:>h and cast out 
the idols from its ancient shrine, the Kaaba; he consolidauw! his own creed, 
and made himself the centre of an Arabian nationality which stem began to 
play its fierce part in history. His immediate successors, "the Caliplis ", were 
al3le to send otit fiinatical swarms that in twenty }-ears more swejtt ewer Syria, 
Persia, and Egvpt, overtlirowing elTete societies and jiiatuing the Cresiamt in 
place of time-honoured symbols. In tlie m-xt generation the \vt.Mldl\- side of 
this conquering faith came to ot’erlay its spirittud elemeiUs. J-'nint tiie first, 
disputes as to the caliplutte liad (,)]:)ened file great sdiisrn lie! ween tin- tollovfu-s 
of Ali, the Prophet's son-in-lawy and tluise of his elected successors. .Murder, 
tyranny, and civil war mingled coarser jtassions wiili lliose nt earlv enfhusiasm. 
Tlie rival leaders, enervated hy luxurious siioii, fixed tlieir seats oiiiside rite 
bounds of Arabia; and its choicest warriors emigrattal lo rit'her fields of domi- 
nation. Before long the Bedouins fell liack into tlieir simple stale n!' (lisunited 
clans; the glories of Arabian science, literature, and art rose to flourish in i'oreign 
lands; and the holy places of Islam alone remained as its strongest I'onnection 
with the land of its birth. 

The creed and the nation thus self-exiled weitt on spreading o\er the 
southern regions of Asia and the northern part of Africa, reached even into 
outlying quarters of Europe, where for a titne tite suprematw of tlie Cross was 
threatened. Beaten back from the P}’renees and held itt clteclv on tlu* Jbaniibe, 
Mohammedanism found wide ground for extension in tiiluw directions. d'o 
innumerable tribe.s of dark-minded lieathen it proved a step in cit'iiizaiion ; and 
tlie mass ol easil}' absorbed converts added to its own momentum. lUu (luwe 
is a certain want of spiritual energy atul of ex|)ansi\'e jiowei' which itt tlie end 
makes this religion a curse rather than a blessing. It acts as a sedaiiie to 
the conscience and a stimulant to tlie pa.ssions. Its frame of formal oliseiwances 
stifles the growth of the human mind tliat at first may Iw- fostered liv its warmth. 
Its sensual hopes and fears too easil_y cheat ilie lieart out of whole.sonie stdf- 
knowdedge. Its sluggish fatalism is readily adapted as an instrtiment for ttwanls. 
So Moslem domination shotvs itself almost everywhere a, rusiv feltm- u]:)on tlie 
souls of its votaries. 

At various times and places a fresh upheawil ol tlu‘ same lurid moral force 
has given forth more fire than sweetness and light; and at the present moment 
there is a smouldering revival ol Islam that may vet blaze up over a good jiart 
of the world. The most remarkable and eflective ol these revivals rose in ..Arabia 
itself, about the middle of our eighteenth century, when the learned and pious 
Abd-el-Wahab began to preach what may be called a l^uritan version of the 
faith. This reformer denounced modern indifferentism, went back, like .Luther, 
to the original documents ot belief, insisted upon its native austerity, denounced 
the superstition that had encrusted it, frowned at the pretentious architecture 
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i)j: dome and minaiet, and, going* beyond the temperance of Mohammed, forbade 
the use i,-)i tobacco as well as of wine. As in the orig-inal movement, conviction 
\\'as urged by force of arms, and the political again overlaid the religious side 
ot iantiticism. 1 lie Wahabis, as they were called, became a formidable power, 
l-ledouin trifles once more rallying to their standard, till a great part of Arabia 
was tor a lime united in a state that at first had righteousness and orthodox)^ 
lor its motto, and that threatened to renew the caliphs’ victorious career. The 
capture of Mecca, tlieir holy city, roused the Turks to resistance. In the early 
part of last century the ambitious Egyptian pashas drove back the Wahabis from 
the coast ot Arabia, and their authority has since been confined to the central 
highlands. Ihe power founded b}'* them is said to be chvindling, it has certainly 
split up into two or three ri\’al states; but ot late there have appeared signs that 
Whihabism may taka* a fresh political extension, yet may prove to have lost the 
exalted temper tliat was its title to loyalty. A more recent revival of Moslem 
tlieocrac}' and morals, at tlie call of a teacher named Senussi, had its rise in the 
Atrican deserts; fmt this appears to have spread into Arabia as all over the 
world of Islam. 


THE COUNTRY 

Tfie -^Vrabian peiiinsula is 1200 miles long by about half that breadth, making 
an area of a million square miles; but to this may be added the Syrian desert 
between the I.ebanon and the Euphrates, into which extend the same features 
and inhabitants. The general character of the country is that of a bare plateau 
from 2000 to 5000 feet high, with a varied surliace expressed in the old names 
Arabia PeifrBa, Arabia Deserta, and Arabia Felix, On the whole it is 
jiistlv proverbial as a barren thirsty land, wdiere rain will often be unknown for 
\a;‘ars, and over the greatest part of it there are no perennial rivers, only the 
stream-beds called ‘a'c/Eiw, flushed for a time by occasional storms. Hence so 
much of tlie kind is an arid w*aste, shingly or gravelly in the north, as a rule, 
sa,nd\’ in the south, made fertile only by wells or reservoirs wdiicli supply life- 
blood to tile oastcs. These, indeed, might often be much extended if the Bedouins 
were more p i''‘‘*' cultivation. The richest regions here, contrary to the 
experience, of our temperate climate, are the highlands, that catch the ocean 
cloud-currents, and can profit, in most years, ly periodical rains, coming in 
summer on ihe west coast, and on the other side in winter. 

A belt of mountains runs all down the shore of the Red Sea, rising to 
some 10,000 feet, or hig'her in the south-west corner, Yemen, which was well- 
named the fortunate division of Arabia, To the north-east of this comes the 
largest and most hopeless expanse of desert, stretching almost across the pen- 
insula. But the central upland, known as the Nejd (highlands), is again 
seamed by ridges, of which the northern range, Jebel Shammar (about 6000 
feet), appears to be the highest. This elevated central region, enjoying a 
temperate climate, is the seat of the Wahabi power; to the north of which a 
formidable split has been made by the Emir of Shammar, whose authority, 
though of recent and sanguinary origin, seems to have become the most potent 
force”” among the independent Arabs. Emir, imam, or sultan are titles 

1 Mr. \V. B. Harris surmises tiiat the mountains of Yemen may reach the height of 15,000 feet. 
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assumed by chiefs who have succeeded in estalilishing a centralized power in 
those more productive parts of the country. Another independtmt state here 
is Kasim, traversed by a great wady, whose stream, it perennial, would be the 
chief river of Arabia. 

The desert itself is not always so dismal as it is painted. Nortli of jebel 
Shammar extends the redoubtable Netud belt that strikes awe even to Bedouin 
hardihood. Palgrave describes this as “an immense ocean of loose reddish 
sand, unlimited to the eye, and heaped up in enormous ridges running parallel 
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to each other from north to south, undulation after undulation, each swell two or 
three hundred feet in average height, with slant sides and rounded crests furrotved 
in every direction by the capricious gales of the desert. In the depths between, 
the traveller finds himself as it were imprisoned in a suffocating sand-pit, hemmed 
in by burning walls on every side; while at other times, while labouring up the 
slope, he overlooks what seems a vast sea of fire, swelling under a lieavy mon- 
soon wind, and ruffled by a cross-blast into little red-hot waves. Neither shelter 
nor rest for eye or limb amid torrents of light and heat poured from above on 
an answering glare reflected below!” This \vas in summer; in winter. Lady 
Anne Blunt found the Nefud no such nightmare scene, but slie accentuates 
the bright hue of its sands, turned by rain or de\v to crimson, with a general 
aspect of dirty red waves, their troiig'hs often taking the form of deep horse-hoof 
hollows, At this season the soil was tufted with bushes and vine-like creepers. 
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many parts being- skimmed o\'er with rough camel pasture and even grasses for 
sheep. Other desert plains she compares to rolling Wiltshire downsf on which 
in June the grass withers white, to be revived by the rains of autumn. Often, 
indeed, the sand niti^ bt bare of all but the scrubbiest vegetation, its brown 
or blindingl)’ snow-like surface showdng the tracks of the gazelles, panthers, or 
wolves that are its chief inhabitants. Sometimes the waste takes the form of 
shifting- sand-hills, or ridges and furrows; again it may be smooth as a table. 
Here the camels feet crunch into a brittle surface of salt or nitre, there upon 
cakes of clay curled u ]3 by the heat like drain-pipes; elsewhere the plain is strewn 
with shingle, or littered by black volcanic stones, “as though a gigantic coal- 
scuttle had been upset”. Sand-storms come oftener than thunder-showers, but 
the deadly effects of tlie simoom here appear to have been exaggerated by some 
travellers; while tlie stifling khauisin wind, that chokes the pores and clogs the 
spirits with its burden of heat and sand, is a most unpleasant experience. The 
chief peril of the desert comes from the scarcity of wells, between which voyagers 
must steer tlieir course. 

Exaggeration, indeed, appears natural in this climate, where at mid-day all 
outlines arc* apt to be confused or magnified in shimmering heat; but at morning 
and. evening craggy heights a day’s journey olf stand out through the clear air 
as if close at luind, to be shot with gorgeous colours by ineffable sunsets; then 
at niglit the sky is glorified by the sapphire brilliancy of constellations or of the 
zodiacal ligiit that here shines like a phosphorescent scar. The very desolation 
of nature often bears an imiDressive aspect in its vastness. It is small wonder 
if bold spirits find excitement in a desert journey, for all its trials.^ The nights 
are often fresh or even cold after a sweltering day, the clear atmosphere causing 
rapid radiation from the scorched sand; indeed the climate may be described 
as one of alternate figdng and freezing. Heavy mists and cletvs do something 
to make up for the waint of rain. The high uplands are brisk and invigorating; 
and in winter they may be swept by icy blasts and scuds of snowx Pierre Loti 
declares tliat, a dav’s march from the frontier of Palestine, he began to miss a 
certain crispness and purity which the air has in the depths of the wilderness. 

Though some ];}arts of the desert appear blighted by stones or by mineral 
impregnation, much of it might rather be called a steppe land, which bears not 
only coarse pasture, but a crop of aromatic plants deliciously scenting the air 
after rain. .From it we get such productions as myrrh, balsam, aloes, senna, 
and gums. One curious grow'th. is a kind of truffle, much loved by the Bedouins, 
with a mealy root that has been conjectured to be the Biblical manna, rather 
than the exudation knowm under this name. Prickly acacias and other shrubs 
are found that yield a particularly fine charcoal. Larger trees are rare till we 
get into the cultivated portions, where the date and other palms make the pre- 
dominant growth. Other fruits, melons, beans, barley, and tobacco are grown, 
also millet, sesame, cotton, indigo, and sugar-canes, some of these only on the 
warm and watered coast-lands. The country, once renowned for its gold, seems 
now poor in metals; but some valuable stones may be found, such as cornelian, 
agate, and onyx. The most famous product, as an article of commerce, is, of 


^ Professor P^iliner, not lon^' beiore his cruel niiircicr by Bedouins, sutiricfilly sugi'^ested un ciiiung'cmeiit for enjoying 
such tmvel ut home ** You n hug'c cucumber fmnie mid. wullc ubout under it, while bltist-fuiricices meli^litsd mound 
you. Fd'om u number of holes, hot-ciir and fine sand are blown into your face. Alter eight houis you sit down to a 
piece of boiled boot, waslied down with warm ditch water.” 
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milk, is drunk with a slightly exhilarating effect in place of wine; and g//ce, 
clarilied butter, is another favourite beverage. 

Coffee, now* growm in so many parts of the world tliat afford tlie rei}uisite 
union of heat and moisture, has not famed Arabia more than its horses, wdtose 
breed is also so widely spread. In its native home the Arabian horse is small, 
standing 14 to 15 hands, not so swift as the English race-liorse that boasts his 
blood, but more enduring. Bay and gray are the commonest colours. Tlie 
race is said to be degenerating, from want of care in breeding, and from the 
exportation of fine specimens. We have all heard of the Bedouin's affection 
for his horse ; how^ it is almost a member of the family, contracting gentleness 
and trust in man from its foalhood; and what noble efforts it will put forth at 
the call of its master. She — for it is a point of dignity to mount a mare — is 
usually ridden in a halter wdthout bit or stirrups; and connoisseurs report the 
Arab less skilful as a jockey than as a trainer. Besides coarser horses, the 
tribes have a particularly strong breed of asses and mules. 


course, coffee, that girwvs best in the mouniainfju.s sourh-w'cst region, not 
much of it, indeed, now exported. Coffee is nuidi us<x:l all over Araljia by 
those who can afford it, dozens of tiny cups, witliout mill; or sugar, i.)cing ofuoi 
taken in the course of the clay; and the brewing of it is tlie first act of liospi- 
tallty. The leaves of a bitter herb called hi(i are also in liigh esteem as a 
stimulant, chew-ed wath the fumes of the hiibbie-bul)l.-)le ; and tlie smoking, as 
w’ell as swaallowing, of hashish, Indian hemp, makes a more pernicious indul- 
gence than tobacco. As in neighbouring Mohammedan countries, /eben, sour 
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in tile desert the horse is not so valuable as the camel, here a universal 
beast of burden, recommended by its strength and its power of going long 
distances wnhuut water, on the prickliest of pasturage, thougdi its grazing is 
a slow business that much delays travel. This useful animal, indeed, as well 
as susceptibilities ot temper, has delicacies ot constitution often causing a break- 
down ; and on desert tracks no sight is more common than the bones of camels 
fallen nexer to rise again, overcome by cold or latigue. A burdened camel will 
do 20 to 30 miles a clay, 3 miles an hour being good going; but the choice deliil, 
used for riding at speed, may cover 100 miles at a pinch. A camel can 
carry up to 1000 lbs., and has often two passengers on board balancing one 
another in litters. 1 he camel ot Arabia is of course the one-humped dromedary, 
which bears much the same relation to the stronger txvo-humped Bactrian camel 
as a nag to a cart-horse. Ugly and ill-tempered as it is, there seems often to 
be no small affection shoxvn between the camel and its owner, who decks out 
with tringes, beads, and jingling bells the ungainly neck which it bends down 
to give the agile rider “a leg up" into the saddle, that makes such a jolting' 
seat for unpratrtised travellers. 

As to animal life, besides flocks and studs, Arabia has more wild beasts than 
miglit be expected to find cover on its deserts. The bushy ground harbours hares 
and foxes; panthers, hyenas, and jackals are common; and even the lion is not 
unknown. Gazelles, antelopes, and ostriches scud shyly from oasis to oasis. 
Monkeys and apes swarm in the liills. Great carrion-birds sw'oop down upon 
their prey, lar seen in the desert, where sand-grouse, quails, and partridg'es render 
lalconrv a kivourite Arab sport. Some parts are infested by serpents, scorpions, 
and other venomous creatures. Locusts are very numerous, but must be hard put 
to it to pick up a living from the desert, where, on the other hand, they supply 
food to both man and beast, being easily caught, when heavy with the dew on 
their wings, and lying so thick that horses and camels can graze on them, or 
crowds of them may be stifled by setting lire to the coarse herbage. Lady 
Anne Blunt declares that they supply the place of vegetables, having a taste 
like green wheat. In the towns they are sold in baskets and barrels, like 
shrimps. Honey is another production of the desert, which enters much into 
tile composition of Arab luxuries. A good deal of fishing employs the coast 
people, and there is a demand for dried fish among the adjacent Bedouin tribes. 

Great cities, as mav have already been gathered, are not to be looked for in 
Arabia. The most: important communities will be found on or near the coast 
as we follow its contour of 4000 miles from the Euphrates to the Suez Canal. 

In Mesopotamia, Baghdad and Bassora are mainly Arab towns under Tur- 
kish government. The Porte’s pretensions to sovereignty extend down the strip 
of plain called El Hasa, on the west side of the Persian Gulf. Inland, some parts 
of this plain appear to be well watered, providing plenty of pasture. On the 
coast the people have to be content with fishing, now that their former trade of 
piracy has been put down by British cruisers acting as the police of this sea. 
Near the head of the Gulf, Koweit is known as a port from which Arabian horses 
are shipped to India and elsewhere ; and this town should acquire new importance 
by the pushing on to it of the Baghdad railway. It has already become worth 
quarrelling about, its sheikh showing a disposition to shake off the yoke of 
Turkey, and to put himself under the protection of Britain, while other naval 
powers keep an eye on what may prove a bone of contention among* them, and 
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what threatens to become a focus of rebellion toe ! etite s \agut;‘ authority. 

The largest inland town is El Hot-huf, rather a groiip of towns anti villages, 
tvhicli, according* to some accounts, make tlie largest tnass of iiopiilation in 
Arabia. The people of El Hasa have an exceptional turn foi* art, notaldt* sltown 
in their inlaying of silver upon wood. 

A deep bay about half-way d(wvn the Persian Gulf contains the island of 
Bahrein and its archipelago, the head-quarters of pftarl-hshing in tiiese hot waters. 
The islands are now independent under British protection : at cme time they tvere 
a prize of Portuguese adventure; and the late IMr. 1 heodore Bent's examination 
of their sepulchral mounds goes to prove that here was long tigo a seat of 
Phcenician commerce. With the opposite promontory, also known as El Bali- 
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ndn, begins the independent state of Oman, wdtich occtijnes the south end of 
Arabia, and for a time, b}'' its maritime enterprise, field tlie dependencv of Zanzibar 
and other territory on the African mainland, as well as on tht* opposite coast of 
Persia. Its rtiler is the Sultan, or Inurim, of Muscat, a good Itarbour on the Gulf 
of Oman, 'which half a century ago was called tlie largest place in Araftia; i:)ut its 
cosmopolitan population has much dwindled of late, and the present sultan 
exercises little authority beyond his halt-ruined city, once a Portuguese pos- 
session. Muscatel grapes are said to take their name from Muscat, whose 
volcanic rocks now show so brown and bare beneath such a sun that this bears 
the name of being* the hottest port in the world. 

The Oman territory nominally extends for some distance as a narrotv strip 
round the southern coast. The greenest spot on the Arabian Sea’s arid shore 
appears to be the Gara Plills, behind a central bay, among which is still collected 
the frankincense gum, once so celebrated a product of this country. Along* a line 
of^over a thousand miles, the best port, and that a bad one, is’ Makalla,\vhose 
chief inhabitants are Parsees, and it has a close connection with India, where its 
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Yrab prince at present lives in tlie service ot the Nizam. The mountainous region 
behind is the Hadramaut, a name strictly belonging to its great central valley, 
Asiiich stretches tor a hundred miles or so parallel to the coast, then opens 
southward to drain the waters of many wadys into the sea by the Mesileh River. 
This little-visited region, to Avhich rain once in two or three years is a godsend, 
made part ot the old Arabia helix, proverbial for riches in the ancient world; it is 
now thinly peopled by pastoral lull tribes of far from Arcadian manners, among 
whom Mr. and Mrs. Bent were astonished to find petty chiefs housed in im- 
posing castles of architecture suggesting a once much higher civilization. Shibam 
is the seat of the most powerful and enlightened of these sultans. The land 
rises in mountain terraces, from which some considerable streams come dotvn to 
the sea, watering spots of luxuriant vegetation. 

Behind, to the north, extends the Dahna, or great sandy desert, still almost 
a blank in our maps. Beyond this is the Nejd, or central highland district, 
breeding-place ot tlie finest Arabs, four-leg-ged and two-legged. The chief places 
here appear to be Riad, main seat of the Wahabite power, and, on the north side, 
Hail, capital of the usurping vShammar emir, the territory of Kasim, with its 
capital, Boreida, lying between them. There are other considerable towns hidden 
in the Nejd, such as jof, whose oasis is said to contain 40,000 people; but, cut 
ofl' by deserts on either side, these independent states have little intercourse 
with tlie rest of Arabia, and are known to us only from hasty observations of 
a lew bold \’isitors. 

Near the south-west corner of this coast-line comes the British territory of 
Aden, Avhich, with the small island of Perim, guarding the straits of Bab el 
Mandeb, and the larger African island, Socotra, far out in the Arabian Sea, make 
outposts of our Indian Empire. The town and harbour of Aden, that Gibraltar of 
the East, is the point of Arabia best known to Englishmen, since all steamers 
make some stay here, boarded by naked mop-headed Somali boys peddling 
ostrich feathers and other Eastern curiosities, and showing off their extraordinary 
skill in diving after the smallest coin. This important coaling-station, with 70 
square miles of adjacent territory, has a motley population of some 40,000. The 
land-locked bay is shut in by a mass of black volcanic rock, strongly fortified, 
below which are Steamer Point and the native harbour, while the town itself 
stands abo\u‘, in tlie tliroat of an extinct crater, having as its gveat sight the 
enormous ancient tanks on which it partly depends for water. Like Gibraltar, this 
ring of “torn and ragged spurs” is joined by a sandy isthmus to the mainland 
mass of contorted peaks; then round the bay, a few miles oft, projects a similar 
promontoiy called “Little Aden”, acquired by us since our first conquest at the 
beginning of Queen Victoria’s reign. Aden is a very old harbour, which has 
seen many chances of war and trade. It is believed to be the Eden mentioned 
in Ezekiel; but our soldiers garrisoned there are more apt to compare it to a 
Scriptural locality of very different name, from which the forcible language of the 
barrack-room declares it to be separated by only a sheet of brown paper. Sir 
Edwin Arnold stigmatizes Aden as “the driest, most sterile, most savagely- 
forbidding spot on which man ever settled”; while somewhose lot has been cast 
h(?re report it as having a fairly healthy climate for those who will take pre- 
cautions, and not such a bad station once one has got over the first appalling 
impression of barrenness. 

Behind Aden, this south-western corner is Yemen, “Araby the Blest”, 



richest and most populous province of the j^eninsula, a country oi great upland 
plains, broken by black ledges of rock and higli sugar-loaf peaks torn into 
kintastic pinnacles, above glens filled with ilowers and blossoms, uliere the 
precipices are wreathed in creepers, and the villages on the lieiglits look o\-er 
stretches of field and orchard that seem paradise to eyes parched in tlte desert. 
Refreshed by both spring and autumn rains, this lofty region has gushing streams 
and wmlls, and the waiter is stored up in tanks of solid construction, showing the 
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antiquity of its flourishing culture.’ I'his is tiie native home of the colTei'-plant, 
■whose glossy g-reen leaves and white flowers may 1')e setm displaved on the 
terraced slopes, wdiich for further produce ha\'e indigo arui oiiier dves, grain, 


1 Mr. Walter B. Harris, one of the tew modern travellers throiig'h Yemen, gives lisis snivijilf.- of iis rharming scenery. 
'■ Below me lay the great valley up the straigln course of wliidi \vc liad Ijeen Iravclliug for ilie last two nighls. Cwer its 
green fields floated n transparent hazy mist, through whidi I would watch the ri\'cr .sp;irklitig and liasiiir.g,' iik>; a silver 
serpent, a.s it passed on its way to the desert and the sea. Along its bank the clark-foliaged trees stood out dear and 
defined. On either side of this silver streak lay terraced fields, rising ste|') liv siep) fnvm the water's edgir to whenr the 
mountain-slopes became too .steep for cultivation. Here they were covered witli thicl: jungle umlr-rgrowili, \n hile aljove 
rose precipice upon precipice, crowned, thousands of feet in the pink morning .sky, Ivy broken crags and ivinnade.s of 
rock, touched with .snow. At my very feet, for I was on the. lioinse-top, the vilLageivs, rejoicing in the glorious inoruing, 
were passing out to tlieir labours, and the flocks and herds bleated as they sougirt their ivastumgw Women carrying 
beakers wended their way to the spring; while the men, .speans in hand, their long glo.ssy locks mini ding in iinivstrained 
glory over the shoulders, added a fierce element to a scene of the most perfect peace and lieauty. It wa.s ^vonh all the 
desert travel and all tile clangers of our night-marches to see what I saw llicn. This was .Anfliia Felix ! ,A.s 1 gazed 
the mists rose, every detail in the valley Ivecarne distinct : little villages far fielow, crowning the rockv mounds on whioli 
the Arabs of the Yemen so love to build, stood out from the green fields all gray and severe, each’ a fortress in it.self, 
with its battlements and towers. Around tlie pink-and-gold cnig.s hovered little lleecy clouds, allnictcd lav the small 
patches of snow— now hiding, now disclosing the grandeur of the moiiutain uinuaeles,” ’ 
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cotton, fi uit, and xe^otables. J he capital, Sanaa, whose old forts and dilapi- 
dated jjalaces stand u^ ei 7000 feet above the sea, has a population of 40,000 
to 50,000, a hii pe j)iopoitiun ol them Jews, numerous in Yemen, where they are 
despised but tolerated. Before Mohammed, Christianity had taken root here, but 
was extirjjated ijy a ptu'secution so cruel as to be reprobated in the Koran. 
Sanaa, under imams claiming- descent from the Prophet, has had a long- and 
troubled historx' down to its reconquest by the Turks after the last rebellion, 
harshly repressed in 1892. A place as old and once more famous, seven days’ 
journey to ilie north-east, is Saba, believed to be the Sheba of Solomon’s admiring- 
visitor. .\t this centre ot old Arabian relig'ion the ruins of an enormous wmter- 
dam are leg-ac\^ from a ci\'ilization dating many centuries before our era. 

I lie nearest R ed Sea port to .Sanaa is Hodeidah, wdth some 30,000 people, 
wliich has suiqjlanted Mocca as chief place of shipment for the coffee of Yemen. 

1 hese towns are in the iehama, an arid and unhealthy plain of varying breadth, 
wliich bordm-s tlie b’ernen highlands on the Red Sea, wnth the Farsan Islands 
and smaller groups f'-ing oh it. All this shore is Turkish territory, and the 
province called FI Heja/., extending along the northern half of the Red Sea, 
makes an important possession as containing the holy cities of Mecca and Medina, 
the mastershi]) of wliich gi\'es the Sultan ot Stamboul his undeserved position as 
successor ot tlie caliiihs and head of Islam. His authority here, however, 
\aguef\" limited on (lie inland side, is little more than a galling military occupa- 
tion, and the Ihirkisli [lasha seems a.n inferior personage to the Sherif of Mecca, 
hereditary guardian of tlie shrines that draw so many pilgrims hither from all 
parts of tile Mohammedan world, chielly for one great annual assemblage which 
keeps sliifting througli tlie seasons, since the Moslem calendar goes by lunar 
months. 

The port of Mecca is Jeddah, about hall-way up the Red Sea, its harbour- 
obstructed by coralline reefs, from wdiich the town is solidly built “ like an ancient 
model carved in ivory”. It has a sacred place of its owm in the vicinity, wdiere 
a low enclosure contains a building knowm as “Eve’s Tomb”. Its note and 
thriving are due to the pilgrims who come and go here by tens of thousands, 
the dregs from this annual irn asion making a strange blend of population, among 
which are not a few British subjects from India. Since the days of steam, the 
numlier of ihlgrims wdio come b\" sea has much increased, the firm of Cook 
liaA'ing staried an agency at Jeddah for the forwmrding of true believers. Else 
tlie great dutv of a .Moslem is commonly accomplished by joining himself on 
to one of three great cara\'an processions formed at Damascus, Cairo, and 
Baghdad, the last crossing the desert through the help of tanks established by 
Zobeide, the wile of Haroun Alraschid. The perils of this long journey are 
lessened bv companv, and by a sy-stem of paying- blackmail to the g-reat Bedouin 
sheikhs; but without due protection, the pilgrim may expect to be robbed, if 
not murdered, at the hands of his fellow'-believers ; and he is sure to be preyed 
on bv officials, touts, contractors, and the host of beggars that sw'arm like jackals 
about tlie caravan. Even rich men sometimes make the journey on foot, for 
the sake of pious humility; and many are the poor wmyfarers who perish, 
their shallow graves marking these high-roads of Arabia. The sea passage is, 
perhaps, more dangerous, so closely are herds of ill-equipped devotees packed on 
board like cattle, often penniless, crippled by age or inlirniity, or worn out by- 
fatigue, bringing among- them the g-erms of diseases bred among that huge 
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cong'fegation. Mohammed Httie thougiit for iio\v man} ol his disciples he was. 
hastening' the waA^ to their paradise when he enjoined on them this ti\ing jouineyj. 
through which the belic'ver lays up lor himselt not (jnl) merit in the next world, 
but lifelong' consideration on earth as a Hadji, who has duly jierlormed the 
Hadj. As already mentioned, a railway is making' from Damascus to Aiecca, 
for Avhich funds have been sought in all 'Moslem lands; and in 190S this line 
was completed as far as Medina (820 miles). 

Alecca tvas a sacred Arab shrine long before Mohammed made it centre 
for a new devotion, tOAvards Avhicli reverent ca'Cs are turned in praA'er from 
China to Guinea. He himself had religiously circled the Kaaba, as is the first 
duty of every pilgrim. This solid oblong structure, about 40 feet high, believed 
to have been built by Abraham, is veiled under a rich black cloth annually 
reneAved, the old one being' cut up to be sold in shreds at fancy prices. Once 
a year it is cleaned out; but those admitted to the dim interior find nothing- 
remarkable. It makes a huge altar, “the Ear of God”, round Avliich tlie 
devotees, lightl}^ clad in tAvo cotton garments like batli toAvels, barefoot, and 
Avith shaA'en heads, as sign of penitence, trot or stalk seAum times on the 
marble pavement Avorn slippery by millions of feet, uttei'ing pious ejacidations. 
and pressing- forward to kiss a blackened stone at the corner, Avhitdi may indeed 
have fallen from heaven as a meteorite. Around this are seA'eral small pavilions, 
one of Avhich covers the Avell, Zern-Zem, taken for tliat revealed to Hagar in 
the wilderness. The water has a slight medicinal taste and effect, like Epsom 
salts; it is also suspected of being- tainted by seAA’ag'e; but tlie pilgrims lose- 
no chance of drinking and being douched by it, carrying away precious bottles 
full, and a sheet soaked in the Avater to serve them as shroud. The Kaaba makes, 
the centre of a large quadrangle enclosed by colonnades and arcades, at night, 
lit up by innumerable lamps, and at all hours of night and day, in the pilgrimage- 
season, frequented by reA'erent groups or croAvds Aviiose enthusiasm sometimes 
ferments into scenes like those of a revival meeting. Each sect or school of 
believers has its special rendezvous in the enclosure, the Shiahs being looked 
on askance by the orthodox majority, and die Wahabis, it is said, shoAving a 
Puritan contempt of niore ritualist Avorshippers. No one durst enter these 
precincts Avith his shoes on, or spit Avithin them, or prostrate liimself Avithout 
turning- his feet from the Kaaba. Among the thousands ol' people Ivere engaged 
in their religious exercises, rush hurricanes of sacred pigeons, swooping doAvn 
on the grain with Avhich it is a pious duty to feed them ; and tliis temple is. 
also haunted b}^ swalloAvs, Avhose mud nests are alloAAed to defile its domes, 
minarets, and archAvays. Moslem bigotry has a soft side for birds. 

It AA'ould take a long chapter to describe all the minute religious observances, 
through Avhich the pilgrims Avork themselves up to a lieat of devotion, and the 
absurd legends by Avhich their credulity is full fed at the many “holy places” 
about Mecca. The concluding- ceremonies of the pilgrimage come at Mount 
Arafat, some hours’ march outside the city, Avhither the Avliole host marches in 
straggling procession to cover the hill for a densely-packed mile, till the remission 
of their sins is proclaimed in a general uproar, Avith the AAmving of Avhite upper 
garments by the frenzied multitude. After nightfall begins a noisy letting off 
of cannons, guns, and .fireworks, in Avhich some cannot fail to be hurt; and 
next day brings a great sacrificing of rams, goats, and other victims that 
go to make a general feast, the pilgrim hitherto being- bound not to kill so- 
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much as a flea. There is also to be gone tlirough due xeal a function of 

“stoning the devil” in the 'Valle}^ of Wuna; then, after a last |:)ra}-eriul \'isit to 
the Kaaba, the new-titled Hadjis can set out ihr the liistant liomes where they 
will liave something to talk about and hold up their heads o\ er all the rest of 
their lives, if they are luck}' enoiigli to come back' sale and sound. 1'lie 
insanitary conditions of the town, the hardships undergone by its ilsrong of 
\'isitors in their senseless austerities, and the reluse ol: thousands of slaisghtered 
animals, left to be cleared away b}’ the next violent storm, render the hob' city 
a focus for spreading cholera, plague, and small-pox through IMoslem nations. 

Mecca lies among barren hills and valleys, over 40 males inland, built on 
slopes so as to suggest Bath. Its 40,000 or 50,000 residents li\e maitih' on 
the pilgrims who may drop in tliroughout the }'ear, and during tlie sliort | 3 ilgrim 
season turn the citv into a “ Holv Fair”, at least tloid.'tling tlie }3opulation; 
nearlv 200,000 are said to have assemliled in one }'ear, Itul the numlters \ar\-, 
and appear to be decreasing. Then the Meccans, \\li<> Itear a liad name lor 
greed, reap their har\’est bv acting as masU'rs of rtdigimis ceremonies to these 
visitors, and bv letting crowded lodgings, the higluxst. prices Iteitig charged 
for rooms with rvindows looking into tlie Kaaba enclosure; lluw Jind, also, a 
.sale for rosaries and other instruments of Moslem devoiion. 'I'he riclier eiti/.ens 
have retreats at Taif, a loftily situated, garden-set town io the east, from wliieli 
a line of mountains runs into tlie central highkuuls of Ahjd, where so mucli still 
awaits enterprising travellers like Palgrave and Mr. and l.adx' Arum Blunt. 

Medina, several days’ march north of Mecca, is a smaller town \ isiied also 
for its sanctit}' as the refuge of Mohammed, wliose toml) and coffin liere are 
almost worshipped; but this shrine is not held so sacred as the Kaalia, and 
pilgrims may with a good conscience shirk tile extra journey as a work' of 
supererogation, made particularly dangerous by the fierce Bedouins who infest 
tlie hill passes. The chief caravans, indeed, take Medina on the i\a}' from 
Damascus and Cairo. A^^embo is the nearest port on the liedja'/. coast, rdong 
which lie other small havens better known to Arab £///0Te.v tlian to luiropean 
steamers. 

The Red Sea, 1450 miles long, with a mean breacllli of iHo miles, gets 
its name probably from tlie bare, sun-flushed mountains that se<'ni, though 
leagues awav', almost to liorder the deep blue ivater, or from the coral reefs 
and islets that make its nai igation a matter of care to tlie great liners for whom 
it is a higliAvay; or perliajis Irom its fringes of red sand strewn witli a wealth 
of beautiful shells and coralline fragments. In summer the air of this land- 
locked sheet is notoriously oppressive, when European passengers are fain to 
sleep on deck in the lightest of covering; and sometimes a steamer has to be 
put about, running back against the ivind for the sake of ventilating lier heated 
decks. The currents of air are regular, from tlie south in winter, from the north 
in summer, so that one knows what to expect; and lucky is the well-engined 
Argo that gets a head wind in this stifling sea. 


lAs is well known, the acute fanaticism prevailing at Mecca, and the religious excitemem prevalent rnnong the 
pilgrims, make it death for an unbeliever caught spying upon these mysteries. The few Europeans who liave witnessed 
them, Burckhardt, Burton, and others, did so in disguise of believers, at the risk of ilieir lives in case of discovery. 
When Gibbon declared that all our accounts of Mecca were at second-hand, he did not show Macaulay’s acc|uaintance 
w'ith trivial literature. In 1704 came out the story of Jo.sepli Pitts, a sailor boy from 'I’opsiiam, wlio, taken liy Algerine 
cor-sairs, was in Iris teens beaten into Moslem orthodoxy, and duly performed the pilgrimage to Mecca, his account of 
which harmonizes with those of later travellers, and seems to be authentic. 
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.[.he tup .h.irks intu two l:3ranclies, the Gulf of Suez narrowing' straight 
on, and the smaller (.lult of Akaba penetrating northwards for some hundred 
miles up to the little town of the same name at its head. Tlie latter channel 
is now almost deserted by shipping; but in Solomon’s time it was the great 
road ol ocean commerce into Palestine. At one time it appears to have pierced 
deeper into the desert, where only a ridge separates this hollow from the cleft 
opening northwards to the Dead Sea. Here was the land of Edom, in which 
IMount l-Ior loolvs down upon the wonderfully tinted rocks of the “ Valley of 
Moses”, and the not less wonderhil ruins of Petra, old capital of Arabia Petrma, 
its tombs and temples carved out of precipitous sandstone cliffs in an arid gorge 
now uninhabitable, and long seldom visited through the fear of its Bedouin 
guardians. ‘ 

Ahe peninsula, between the two arms of the Dead Sea is notable as the 
Desert ot tlie lixodus, more desolate than ever since its scanty timber has been 
destroyed througli the short-sighted policy of imposing a tribute in charcoal 
upon the few thousand, poor Bedouins that make its inhabitants. The central 
part is tlie limestone plateau of die Tih, scarped by abrupt precipices, seamed 
b_\' crooked fissures, and islanded with mountains of sandstone or igneous 
rocl-r, ivliose crumbling lills the dri' \'alleys with rivers of brightly-tinted sand, 
exceptional patclies in tliis rugged wilderness. On the north it slopes down 
u.) tlie sandy sliore «,>f tlie Mediterranean. Tlie southern tongue is occupied by 
a labyrinth of granitic mountains and gorges, among which, as all over this 
peninsula, Arabia sliows most impressive])^ her frequent aspect as a llesliless 
skeleton. “ 

The name Sinai is unknown to its modern inhabitants; and in our time 
there has been much controversy as to the identification of the Biblical Mount 
Sinai. Tlie traditional site, venerated hv Moslem as well as Christian, is 
Jebel Musa, the Mount of Moses, in the southern corner, below which Justinian 
built a convent fortress, still garrisoned by Greek monks, w'ho now' and ag'ain 
have had a trving task in tlie defence of this outpost of the Cross, and are fain 
to gain the good-will of their Bedouin neighbours through alms of food let 
down from tlie massive walls by ropes and talcen as tribute. In the monastery, 
witli relics of its patron St. Catherine, are treasured priceless Byzantine manu- 
scripts; and a crvpt is entered reverently wdth unshod feet as the spot on w'hicli 

‘ “ triie sctniery i:>f Petra made a deep impression on me from its extreme desolation and its sax'nge character. I’he 
rocks of friable limestone, worn by tlie weather into forms of endless variety, some of which could scarcely be distinguished 
from tlie remains of ancient buildings ; tlie solitary columns rising- here and there among the shapeless heaps of masonry; 
tlie gigantic Higlus of steps, out in tlie roeli, leading to the tombs; the absence of all vegetation to relieve the solemn 
monolonv of tlie bare brown .soil ; the mountains rising abruptly on all sides; the silence and solitude, scarcely disturbed 
by tlie wild Ando lurking among tlie frngnients of pediments, fallen cornices, ami architrave.s which encumber tlie 
narrow tulley, render the ruins of Petra unlike llioso of any other ancient city in the world.”-— Layarcl’s Jrar// Adventures. 

- "The country of tlie peninsula ha.s an extraordinary hunit-up look, as if it had only Just been turned out of Dame 
Nature’s crucible. The facts of there being little or no vegetation on the hills, and tlie atmo.spheric denudation hieing 
slight compared to the denuding power of the torrents, combined with the extraordinary medley of mountains and 
i.soIated liills tiiat form tlie greater part of the country, result in an exposition of the geographical formation of tlie 
country in a manner tliat is rarely visible elsewhere. Dykes of trap-rock lie across the trough of tlie wadys, conspicuous 
in their dark honiogeneoiis cliaracter. Whichever way we turn, tlie native roclt is visible to the eye, witli the trend and 
contortions of the strata plainly exposed to view; and from an eminence we may mark the recurrence of the beds as 
plainly as we could if tire country had been modelled, and tlie model was the object of our study. On tlie sides of tlie 
’ivadys, masses of clay left in tl'ie sheltered portions, high up many feet alrove tlie bed of the valley, attract the eye by 
tlieir colour, contrasting with the backing of sandstone, granite, or other crystalline rock which form the mountains of tlie 
lieninsnla. Lodes and veins of copper are frequently visible as one continues on one’s way ; and everytliing lies so naked 
before one, that it would be difficult, if countries could be made to order, to construct one better adapted for tire illustra- 
tion of geology. "—Captain Playnes' 
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Jehovah appeared in the burning bush; as in the vicinity are shown the Rock 
of I\ioses and the scene of the Bj-azen Serpent. Higiier up stands a shrine of 
Mohammed, who, according to legend, gained at this cornent tin* knowledge ol 
Christianity Avhicli he wove into his own creed. The troA\ ning pealts around, 
when wrapj-ied in the blackness of tempest, make a scene ot impressive awe 
that well fits the revelation believed to have been here thundered fortli. But 
critics who spare no tradition have shown reasons against this being taken Ibr 
the Mountain of the Lawy some finding it rather in higher points of the same 
range, while others place it to the north in the heights ol the Tih, or among 
the not less stern features of Edom. 

The central highway of Sinai is the pilgrim route from Suez, by the fort 
of Nackl, to Akaba. Its chief port is Tor, lying to the south of Jebei Alusa 
on the Gulf of Suez, Here arises another much -vexed question, as to the 
crossing-place of the Israelites, Arab tiv'ulition places ibis some waN- dowm 
the Gulf, wdiere in the howling of the wind are still heard tin* despairing cries 
of Pharaoh’s host, turning wildly back to that land of Givslien, itself now over- 
W'helmed by waives oi: sand. More critical tlieorists seelc it rather in tin* shallow 
upper waters, once extending higher up into the desen: along the line of the 
great canal that continues the Gulf as boundary between ^M'rica and Asia, 

Here, but :tor this strip of winter, the two continents merge by their common 
deserts. In one sense the Sinaitic peninsula lias already lirought us into Africa, 
as this corner ot Arabia is Egyptian territory, having been superficial! v subdued 
by the ambitious viceroyis wlio, a century ago, asserted tiieir independence of 
Constantinople, llie Suez Canal appears to be modifying tlie climate of the 
isthmus, drawing along it from the Mediterranean clouds and fogs to moisten 
the arid banks that gleam like snow under the electric light of steamers. All 
over Asia we have seen how* rain is the enchanter’s w'and by w’hich a desert 
may be turned into a garden. 
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FRENCH INDO-CHINA 

Area and Population 


Divisions, 

Area in 

Sq. Miles. 

Population. 

Tonkin 

46,000 ... 

12 , 000,000 

Annam 

... 52,000 ... 

6 , 200,000 

Cambodia ... ... 

... 37,500 

1 , 200,000 

Cochin-China 

22,000 ... 

3 , 000,000 

Lm,., 

( 18,500 ... 

Ooo.ooo 

Total 

... 256,000 ... 

23 , 000,000 


iu Southern China, is attached to 
lutlo-Chiiia for atluiioiatrativo purposes. 

Principal Races 

■■ I. ■ Mongoloid— 

, Annamese, Tonkinese. 

' , Laos. " ' ' 

Mol, Ivha, or Phnom (on Siamese frontier). 

1,1. r'AfiCASic — 

Khmer or Cambodian.s. 

Khmer-tiom or Kuy (Cambodia). 

Stieng, Charay, &c. (Annam and Cambodia). 

.111. r'PHKRS— • 

iMaliiy.-',, Chinese, Imlians, Japanese, &c. 

Religions 

According 1o the ryisr-us of 1901 in Cochin-China, 
when the total popuiation numbered 2,968,529, the 
number of Buddhists was 1,688,270, and of Roman 
Calholic.s, 75.234. There are 420,000 Roman Catholics 
in Aruians, and 400,000 in Tonkin. 


Principal Towns 


Saigun (cap. Cochin - China), 


cludinr 




Cholun ... 


190,000 

Song-giang... ... 

— 

Hanoi (rap. Tonkin, and of whole territory) 

100,000. 

Hue 

... limb 

Hue (cap, Annam) ... 


40,000 

Song-luang,;. ; ... 

... Tourane. 

Luang-Prabang {cap, Laos) .. 


40,000 

Saigon 

... Saigon, Cholon. 

Pnoin-penh (cap. Cambodia) 


30,000 

Donnai (left) 

... Bicn-hoa. 

Nam-dinh (Tonkin) ... ■ ... 


30,000 

Vaico(two; right) 


Haiphong (Tonkin) . , 

Vinh (Annam) 


20.000 

12.000 

Mekong (2600 miles) 

f Luang-Prabang, 

-1 treng, Kratie, 

Mytho (Cochin-China) 


6,000 

1 penh,Vinh-Iong, 

Tourano (Annam) 

Ivampot (Cambodia)' ... ' 


5,000 

3,000 

Sebang 

Sekhong J 


Climate 


The following table gives some i-tariiculars of tempera* 
ture and rainfall for two important stations: — 


Stations (v/ith Latitude N.) 

Mean 

Atrouai 

Temp. 

P F.). 

Max. 

Temp. 

r F-h 

Min. 

Temp. 

Annual 

Rainfall 

(inches). 

Hanoi (21° 2') ... .. 

.. 75.2 

.. 9S.6 . 

, . 44.6 , 

.. 70.28 

Saigirn (10” 47') 

• 79-7 

. 96. s . 

.. 60. s . 

.. 44-7 


In Cochin-China and Cambodia there are two regular 
seasons: the dry season (N.E. monsoon), October 15- 
April 15, temperature from 68° F. at niglit to 8i“ F. by 
day; the wet sen-son, with tornadoes (S.W. monsoon), 
April 15-October 15, temperature 84.2°!''. day and 
night (April and May hottest). 

In Annam, N.E. monsoon brings rains in September; 
dry, hot season, June to August, temiieratmc 86 '-05*' F., 
nights cool. October-May is a winter sea-.on in 'I'on* 
kin (temperature 50° F. in delta,, 42.8°!". in High- 
lands); summers very hot. 

Principal^ Rivers 

Rivers. Towns on Baiils. 

Flowing to Gulf of To.nkik— 

_ , , t,. fLao-kai, Yen-bai, Son- 

Song-ka (Red River; 750 tai, Hanoi, Hung-yen, 

[ Nam-dinh, H.aipliong 

Song-bo (Black River; right) 

Lo-kiang (White River ; left ) 

Song-ma Tliauh-hoa. 

Song'ka ... ... - ... Vinh. 

Flowing to South Chinese Sea— 


A'or.. TL 
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Lakes 

The only one requiring mention is the Tonle-sap of 
Cambodia, with an area varying fronv lOo to. Soo square 
miles. , 

Principal Productions 

Vegetable — / 

Rice, maize, and other cereals, pepper, tea, coffee, 
cinnamon, cardamoms, sugar, tobacco, opium, 
indigo, betel, ground-nuts, areca-nuts, cotton, 
rubber, teak and other timbers. 

A uimah and A nimal Products — 

Buffaloes and other cattle, horses (small), pigs, 
poultry, fish, silk. 

Minerals — 

Gold, iron, copper, zinc, tin, coal (especially at 
Hongai and elsewhere in Tonkin, at Tourane in 
Annam), lime.stone, precious stone.s. 

Manufactures— 

Weaving, dyeing, embroidery, soap, varnish, iron, 
briquettes, matches, glass, cotton-spinning, &:c. 

Currency 

A. .Money of Account 

i Dollar = 100 Cents. i Cent = 5 .Sap^ues. 


Tile dollar 

is also called 

a piastre. 



B. Coins 




Coins. 

Fiiienass. 

Stfl-ii 

ins t 


Sihgr— 


sQ 

-V. 

( 2 % 

Piastre 

... .9 

. 0 

I 

/ 

50 Cents .... 

... .9 

. 0 

0 

9.5 

20 Cents ... ■ 

... . 83.5 .. 

. 0 

0 

o-S 

10 Cents ... 

... .S35 .. 

. 0 

0 

1.9 

Bronze— 





I Cent ... 

... — 

. 0 

0 

0. 19 

I Sapeque 

... — 

. 0 

0 

0.03S 


The piasirt. or dollar is given above as equal to two 
francs, the \aiue adopted in the Budget for iyoq. The 
silver piastre weighs M grams {= .■i.i6.<)r)4 grains). The 
sapeque, like the Chinese cash, has a hole in the middle. 

The following graph shows the variation in value of 
the piastre during the period 1SS7-1902. The values 
stated on the figure are in pence. 


Weights and Measures 

• A.' Linear Measure 

■The chief unit of length is the ihuoc^ which has 
different value.? accordiiig to locality. It ranges from 
15 to over 25 inches, but a standard value is 19.2 
inches. For measuring distances the units .-ire the 
equal to .4S6 yards; the dmn of 2 li; and the league of 
5 dam, ecpial to 3 , 76 miles. 


B. Surface Measure 

The square mao (i mao = 150 thuoc = So yards) 
= 1.32231 acre. The square mao = 100 square sao 
— 900 square ngu. 

C. Cubic Measure 

1 shiia or tm 2 hao = 12.5 gallons. 


D. Wkichts 

The is equal to if, pound avoiidupois. There 
are numerous multiples ajul subdivisions, 

Avj/e. The French weigiits and nieasnres were 
recently made the legal stiindard. liy decree in Cochin- 
China, but not in the other divisions. 


Finance 

For a recent vecsr tlie revenue and expeiuiiture ih the 
general budget were estimated to balance at 31,312,000 
oiastres { = about ..£,'2,600, oooj. 

The ibiiknving ta].:>ie sliosvs the: distribution of the 
i-evenue among the govenimevats m a recent t’ear:— 


General ... 
Cambixiia.. . 
Annain 
Tonkin ... 
Cucbip-Cliina 
L'.w-. 


T> 


Reveisuc in Fifistrcf 

31,801,930 
. 2,514,860 
2 ,' 565 , 44 J^ :■' 
5t.>^^s75S 
. 4,926.959 

: 956,300 
...48, 1.54, 35 2 



Variation in Value of Piastre {French Indo- China)- during tBSj-igoa 


The prineip-.d sotirces uf the general re- 
venue in another recent year ttre shown in 
the following table ; — 


Sources. 


Anjownt (in rinsti-qs) . 


Indirect Taxes and I'lxcise ... 15,060,000 

Customs ... ... ... 5,940,000 

Registration of Land and Stamp 

Duties 807,000 

Posts and.; Telegraphs''; ■.';" . ■' '38.2',:doo: 


Forests 
Interest 
Other Sources 


Total 


247.000 

200.000 

362.000 

22.998,000 



FRENCH INDO-CHINA 


A. The Course of Trade 

l‘iio of I'Vciich InuoCliina.were fonaed into a CHstoras Union in 1SS7. The following diacjrams 

show the value of the imports and, exports of goods from the whole union during 1905-1907,; the: transit 'Miracle 
beint! ’-xchided; — ■ 


The accompanying circle diagram shows the distribu- 
tion of the tt'tal trade of French Indo-China among 
the political divisions. 

The most imp()rt.ant pari of French Indo-China in a 
commercial sense is Cochin-China, with the seaport of 
Saigon, and next in order comes Tonkin, or Tongking, 
will) tin; Seaport of Haiphong, 




Imports 


The following iliagram shows the proportion of the 
imports intt) French Indo-China received from France 
and French colonies. 

The principal commodities imported are: Cotton 
goods, cotton yarn, kerosene, metal goods, liquors, 
]ra])er raid paper goods, machinery, iron and steel, 
opium, silks, eoal, tobacco, and tea. 


Imports from other Countries 


Imports from France and 
French Colonies 


Sources of Imports into French Indo-China 
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G. Exports 

The following diagram shows the proportion of the exports of Frendr Irkdo- China sent to France and 
French colonies: — 


Exports to 
France' and 
French Colonies 


Exports to other Countries 


Destinations of Exports from French Indo-Chtna 


Rice is the principal commodity exported. The 
following circle diagram shows the principal countries 
which receive rice from Indo-China and the relative 
amounts taken by them: — 



Other important exports are: Tin, fish, cotton yarn, 
pe|>pc;r, .coal, iiiaizc, mats, cement, cotton, metal goods, 
skins, cottons, silk, rubber, and hitlcs. 


; Shipping 

The following circle cliagram sliows the proportion of 
the tonnage entered under each of tire principal flags. 
The total was 2,138,319 tons in tr recent yeay. 

The principal seaports are; Saigon, Touraiie, Qui-, 
Nhon (Aiinam), , Xuan Day , (Annmu), . Karapot, 
Haiphong, Hue, Mytho. 



Railways ■ 

Lines compUkd^ under tcnstruciim, isrprs'juded-— 

Haiphong — Hanoi — Laokai (thence into yimnaii); 250 miles. 
Hanoi—Ijangson, &:c, ; 100 nnles, 

Hanoi"- Nam-dinh — Ninh-binh— Vinh; 202 miles. 

Tourane — Hue — Kwangtri: loS miles. 

Saigon— Bao-Chanli — Thantiet — Nhatrang ; 364 miles. 

Saigon — Mytho ; 44 miles. 

Total length, nearly 1000 miles. 
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SIAM 


Area and Population 

Axsa, 220,000 square miles; Population, 6,000,000. 

The following states of the Malay Peninsula are 
tributary to Siam: — Palean, Satim, Palit, and Kedah, 
on the west coast; f’etuni, jering, Sai, and Legeli, on' 
the east coast : Jalor and Raiuoa, inland. Kekntan 
and Trenggaira were ceded fo Britain in 190S. 

Principal Races 

I. imo.n'golojd-— 

Tai f *™'’**^‘®®* 

I'amily 1 north). 

^ I Laos (in north and east). 

Khas. 

II. Caucasic— 

Chong (in south-east), &c. 

III. OtHKUs-— 

Chinese, Malays, Biiruiese, Indians, Cambodians, 

'■■■&&■■■■ 

Religion 

BuddliirtSii jhc I'rt'evailing rcligiuii. There are 10,000 
Bmldhisr temples, with -,oiue yo,ooo priests. 

Principal Towns 

Towr.s. Population. 

Bangkok (cap.) ... ... ... 600,000 

Chieng-mai .... ... . ... . .... ,60,000 .. 

Chantobun ... ■ ... ... ... 7,000 

Other towns are: Korat, Ubon, and Nong-kai, on 
die eastern jdateau ; Betriu, Pechim, and Kabiii, on 
the Bang-pa-kong River ; Kanbnri, Ratburi, and Pelcba- 
burl, on the lower .Me-kong (west of the Mei-naiK):| 
■Ayuthia (tb.e old c.apitai), Liipbari, Angtong, Chainat, 
Paknampe,-, PitHanulok, Pichai, Utaradit, ami Kaheng, 
on the Mei-nam ; Sarabari and Lom-sakj on the Nam- 
sak. 

Climate 

According ;!.■! observation.s made in Bangkok in a 
recent year, the mean annual temperature was Sr. 6® F. 
The highe.st inomhly moan was tliai fur April (SS"' F.). 
and the lowest that lur December (71.5“ F.). The 
ma.vimum temperature for the year was 104"’ F., recorded 
in May, and the minimum wa.s 58“ p'., recorded in 
December and January. The extreme range was thus 
46“ F. The rainfall for the year was 52.44 inches, 
more than a fifth of which (11.97 inches) fell in Sep- 
tember. The next wettest months were May (9*88 
inches) and June (9.X6 inches). The driest months 
were March and April (no rain), January, February, 
and November, ail %vith less than one inch. 

For Chieng-mal the average annual rainfall during 
1900-1904 s\as 54.36 inches. The wettest months are 
May-October, the driest January-April (almost rain- 
less). 

The latitude of Bangkok is 13* 46' N., and that of 
Chieng-mai, ,18° 50' N. 


Principal Rivers 

Flowing to Golf of Siam — 

iMei-nam (750 miles). Eang-pa-kong. 

Me-ping (right). Me-kong. 

Nam-sak (left). 

Flowing to the Mf.kong — 

Nam-mun. 

Principal Productions 

1 . Vegetable Products — 

Rice, pepper, sesamum, sago, sugar, cocoanuts, 
betel, hemp, tobacco, cotton, coffee, spices, 
fruits (mangosteen, mango, &c.), teak and 
other timbers. 

11 . Animals — 

Elephants, cattle, silk-worms, fish. 

III. Minerals— 

Gold, rubies, sapphires, diamonds, tin, coal, iron, 
zinc, antimony, manganese, quicksilver, cop- 
per, salt. 

IV. Mamifactnres— 

Rice, dyeing, and a few others. 


Currency 

A. Money of Account 


I Catty or Ghang 
X Tamlung 
I Tical 
I Sailing 
I Fuang 
I Pie 


20 Tamlungs. 
4 Ticals. 

4 Sailings. 

2 Fiiangs. 

4 Pies. 

2 Ats. 


The Mexican dollar is also in regular use. 


B. Coins and Notes 


Coins. Fsiienes 

Silver — 

Tical yo2 

Salung... ... — 

Fuang ... ... — ■ 

Bronze — 

Pie — 

At — ■ 

Half- -At 


StcrUniJ Value, 

£ s. d. 
o 14 
o o 4 

O 0 2 

0 0 0.5 

o o o. 25 

000. X25 


The tical was formerly fixed by royal edict at three- 
fifths of the Mexican dollar. In 1902 the mint was 
closed to the free coinage of silver, with a view to fixing 
the value of the tical at one-seventeenth of a pound 
sterling (= is. 2 ^jd.). At that time the exchange was 
22 ticals to the pound. The rate was then fixed tem- 
porarily at 20, and it was agreed that the tical .should 
follow, as before, any rise over IJ. Id. in the dollar, 
but that it was to be unaffected by any ;subseqiient, fall 
in exchange. The average value of the tical during 
1906 wa.s j-ather over is. ■^d. The tical weighs about 
233.55 grains. The compo.sition of the brome coins is; 
copper, 95; tin, 4; zinc, I. 
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United States, 
“xSwitzerland, 
V^etc. 


Opium, Kerosene, 
& Miscellaneous 

/ 

Commodities / 




B. Imports 

Ti-o fiAum ing circle diagrams show { i) the principal articles imported at Eanglcok in a recent year ; and (3) the 
principal cuuntnc. of ongin oi It must be remembei-ed. that the- Singapore and Hong-Kon- trade 

Uan.ii. Xt has been ascertained that of the Singapore imports 72 per cent conre from the United 
Kiuguum and linlish possessions. . / 


Cioimnodities iinponed at Bangkok 


Countries of Origin of Imports at Bangkok 


Tlic shares of the leading countrie.? of origin in the imports were as follows for one recent year: Singapore, 
34/ 1' per cent; Hong-K.6ng, 28 per cent; United Kingdom, 15!^ per cent; Germany, 5>4 per cent ; ’^China, 
5 per cent; India, 3 jicr cent; Dutch Possessions, 2 }i per cent; Switzerland, 2 per cent. 

The average value of the import of various commodities over a recent period of years was as follows; Cotton 
goods, 094,000; cotton yarn, ^91,000; treasure, iron, steel, and macliinerv, ^230,000; opium, 

.415^.000; gunny bags, ^^155,000; sugar, 131,000; silk goods, ^130,000; kerosene, ,490,000; hardware ami 
cutlery, ;!f57,ooo. 


The following diagram shows the chief countrie.s of 
origin of some ivf the principal commodities imported: — 


Cotton 

Goods 


.Stool, 
Iron & 
Machinery 

Provisions 


Silk 

Goods 


Sugar 


Kerosene 


Singapore 


Germany 


Unitect 


Tzetiantl, 


Hoiirr- 

Kmp;drjm 


Komr. 



Giitmany, 



0 tc. 


United 

Kingdom 


Hong-Kong 


Other Countries 


Hong-Kong & Singapore 


98% from Singapore & Hong-Kong 


P.ractically all from Sumatra 


. ■■ .■.:R ■■ 


d'rt" ■■■■■■ 

United 

0 

Kiug-dom 


China 

etc. 


Sources of theiFrincip.'tl Imports into: Bangkok 


The minor articles imported include the following : 
Provisions (mostly from Hong-Kong and Singapore), 
gold-leaf (from Hong-Kong), oils, clothing, matches 
(Irom Jajtan v/'a Hong-Kong), china and earthenware, 
jwper and stati(jnery, chemicals and drugs, mattings 
and manufactures of rattans, bamltoo, and straw, tuhac- 
conisls’ stores, I'lrew'orks, jo.ss-sticks, brass and brass- 
ware, wood, jewellery, coal, &c. 

The following diagram sliow.s the principal direct im- 
ports from the United Kingdom, according to Pioard 
of Trade returns. The large trade z‘ia Singapore is 
not, of course, includetl. The total value in 1906 was 
1^670,138. 


I 


^ *^1 


Cotton Goods 

L 

Iron 

IIL 

All other 
Articles 


Direct Imports from the United Kiugilum into Siam 

The imports frerm Eunna into Northern Sianr z’ia 
Chieng-mai were valued at £iS9>'iS'i in a recent year, 
besides £15,993 worth imported by tiie Raheng route. 
Cotton goods and other textiles, apparel, and jewellery 
were the principal commodities. 






C. Exports 

The following circle diagrams show {l) the princiiDal. articles of export from Bangkok in a r 
the chief comitries of destination of the exports : — 


Hides, Pepper, 
Sticklac, 
etc. 


cn possessions, 
France & her 
possessions, 
^ Denmark, > 

etc, / 


India 


Defttinations bf the ExpoiSs fvttm Eangkol 


Principal Commodities exported from Bangkok 


In f^ne recent year Hong-Kong took 45J4 per cent of the exports; Singapore. 30’.;; Iniiia, 
The average value of tlie export of various commodities over a. recent period was ii jiirtws 
teak, 4^482, 000; niarine products, /ioS,ooo; pepper, ,i’62, 000; treasure, ;^36,a:io; iiitles, 
^^29,000; sticklac, £26,000', bullocks, ,-^^25,000; woods other than teak, ,^23,000; raw silk, 


Shipping 

The following diagram shows the tonnage enl 
Bangkok in eacli year from 1901 l>t xoal inclusiv 


The following diagram shows the chief countries of 
destination of the leading exports : — 


Destinations of the lYmcipal EKjxMts from Basigkok 


The firllowing diagram shows the nature and extent 
of the direct exports from Siam to the United Kingdom, 
according to Board of Tr:ide returns. The indirect 
trade between the two countries is, of cour.se, excluded. 
The total value in 1906 was 1,419. 


■Exports from Si.im to the United Kingdom 


1901 igo 3 1903 1904 J905 I 

Tonnage entered at Bangkok during jgoi-igod 


The total value of exports to Burma from Northern 
Siam vm Chieng-mai w-as .,{^215, 758 in a recent year, 
besides 1,687 worth sent ^h the Raheng route. The 
chief commodities were teak, cattle, and elephants. 


Of the 1906 tonnage entered, 14,167 tons represented 
sailing vessels and 731.988 tons steamships. 


Hoiig-'Kongr 

Singapore S ~ 

India 

Hong- !• 

Kong 1’. 

France, 

Britain, 

etc. 

Singapore J 

Hong-Kong Europe 





SI AM~TH E STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 


The foi!c--.viri^ ciivle dirignira shows the distribution 
among the chief flags the total tonnagtt' entered at 
Bangkok in a recent year:— 


Di:.tribution among Frincipa! Fiags of Toniwge; entered 
atBanekcik 


Railways 

A. Completed or Building— 

Bangkok — Paknam (14 miles). 

Bangkok— -Korat (165 miles). Branch to Lopliuri 
{26 miles), and thence ultimately, by vcriy of 
Paknainpo, Pichai, Pit.sanulok, and Utaradit, 
to Lakhon-Lanipang (branches to Phre and 
Chiengmai), and thence to Chierigrai on tlie 
Mekong: distance from Paknampo to Cliien- 
grai, about 340 miles, 

Bangkok — Ratburi — Petchaburi (95 miles). 

Bangkok — Tachin — Meklong (40 miles). 

B. Projected— 

Bangkok — Chantabun — Siraclia. 

Posts and Telegraphs 

The total length of telegraph line is now about 
2900 miles. Bangkok is in communication with 
Chantabun, Chiengmai, Saigon, Matilmain, Penang, 
&c. Siam joined the Postal Union in 1S85, The 
number of letters transmiued in a recent year wa'* 
950,000 internal, and 631,000 external. 


THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS AND DEPENDENCIES 

Area and Population 


Divisions 

Area in Sq. Miles. 

Pop. iSgi. 

Pop. 1961. 

.Strx\iTs Settlements— 




Singapore ... ... ' 

206 ... 

184,554 

228,555 

Christmas Island ... ... ... ... 

40 ... 

— 

. 900 

Cocos (Keeling) Islands ... 

10 ... 


63S 

Malacca ... 

659 ... 

92,170 

93,487 

Penang (Prince of Wales Island) 

loyy 



Province Wellesley ■ ... ... ... 

270 F ... 

235,618 

248,207 

The Dlndings (Pangkor, &C.) 

265 J 



Federated Malay States— 




Perak ... ... ... ■ 

8,000 


329,665 

Selangor ... ... ... 

3,200 ... 

— 

. 168,789 

Negri Semhilan (including Sungei Ujong, 




Jelebu, Sri Menanti, Johol, Rembau, 




Tam pin 5 &c.) 

3,000 

— 

.. 96,028 

Pahang 

12,000 

— . , , 

84,113 

Dependency — 




Johor 

9,000 

, — 

.. 200,000 

Total ■ ... 

36,757 


1,452,382 


Since the beginning of 1907 the island of Labuan (see p. 226) has been administratively incorporated in 
Singapore. The states of Kelantan and Trengganu were ceded by Siam to Britain in 1908. 


■ ■■ ' 
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Population according to 

Race 

Races. 

Numbers. 

Chinese ... ... ... ... . - 

. zSx,933 

Malays ; ' ■, ^ f , .. 

.2x5,058 

Indians ■ ... ... ■ ... : 

■ S7D50 

Eurasians ... ; .... ... ' ... ' .. 

. : . ■7 j 663 

Europeans and Americans ... : . 

5,05s 

Others ...■ ... ... ... ’ .. 

5,3S7 


Total ... ... : ... 572,249 


These figures relate only to the Straits Settlements 
proper. 

Principal Towns 

To’tvus. PopuLition. 

Singapore (cap. Singapore, and of whole colony) 200,000 
George Town (cap. Penang) ... ... ... 55,000 

Malacca (cap. Malacca) ... ... ... 20,000 

Other tow’ns are: Lnmut (Dindings), Taiping (cap. 
Perak), Kuala Linn por (cap. Selangor), Seremban (cap. 
Negri Sembilan), Kuala Lipis (cap. Pahang)^ New 
Johor (cap. Johor), Kuala Kang.sar (Perak), Klang 
(Selangor), Pekan (Pahang), Butterwoith (Wellesley), 
Port Weld (Perak), Teluk Anson (Perak), Port Dick- 
son (Negri Sembilan). 

Climate 

hi a recent year the maximum temperature at Singa- 
pore was 91.S” F. (in March), tire minimum, 70.2“ K, 
(in January), and the mean, 79.7° F. The rainfall was 
106.19 inches, but this was above the annual average. 
In another recent year the rainfall of the settlements 
was as follows: Singapore, 82. 2S inches; Penang, 
94.56 inches; Dindings, 89.91 inches ; Wellesley, 
9 1 . 27 inches ; Malacca, 79.2 inches. The north-east 
monsoon prevails from middle of October to end of 
.■\pril ; the south-west from beginning of May to middle 
of October. 

Principal Rivers 


PrinGipal .Pro'ductions' 

I. Vegetable Predacts-^ 

. Cocoa-nuts (especially Pen.ing a:itl Wt Mcslfyi, 
rice, tapioca (chiefly Ma, lace, i and Wellesley), 
sugar (especially ' Penang, ^VeIie.s!e}■, and 
.Perak), coffee (especially the federated .states), 
pine-apples {.Singapore), indigo, pepper, tea, 
rubber, gutta-percha, gattibier, ramie (espe- 
cially Perak), fruit (esiiecinlly Malacca, Pe- 
nang, and Wellesley), nutmegs :md cloves 
(especially Wellesley), timbers. 

II. Ammais— 

Notably fish and shrimps (latter caught at 
Penang and ^ialacca, .and made into belackan, 
a favourite condiment). 

III. Minerals — 

Tin (Perak, Selangor, Negri .Sembilan, Pahang, 
Malacca), gold, lead, iron, copper, plumbago, 
.silver, einc, &c. 

IV. Manufactures-— 

Tin-smelting (Pukiu Ilr.ani. near Siiig.Tpore, and 
Buttenvorth), pine -apple tinning (Sitigupore), 
biscuits (.Sirig.iporc). 

Currency 

A. Moxi'tv or Account 
I Dollar = 100 Cents. 

B. Coin? and Note? 

By an Order in Council the ’\fe.vican dollar was made 
the standard coin in 1895, and the British dollar, Ilong- 
Kong dollar, and Japanese silver yen were to be re- 
garded as equal to it in value. An Order in Council 
of X 903 autliorized the coinage of a Ptraiis Settlements 
Dollar of the same weight and finejioss a? the Briibh 
dollar, and in 1904 this was made the standard coin of 
(he colony, iu 1906 the v.d.u- of dv rlcillav v.as fixed 
at 2r. 4'/. TiiC pri.-sent coin;, .u'c ..s f)llou 


FrOWING TO SritAITS of ]\fAl.ACCA— 

Mmhi (separates Wellesley from Lower .Siam). 

Krian {separate.s Petal; from Wellesley atid Lower 
Siam). : 

■Larut:) . 

Ptnak 

Pjcrnam (sepa.rales Perak from .Selangor). 

Selangm'''! 

Klang -in Selang(.>r. 

T.angat ) 

Linggi (separates Selangor from hfalacca). 

Iduar (ssp.iratcs hlalacca from Johor). 

EatuPahat) .^ Johor. 

Johor 3 ^ ' 

I-Towikg to South Chinese .Sea— 

Sedili (in Johor). 

Endau {separate.s Johor from Pahang). 

Kompin ) 

ilahang j-in Paitang. 

Kuan tan .) 


Mexican Dollar 
ilrili.sh Dollar 
liong-Kuug Do 
50 Cents... 

20 Cents... 
xo Cents... 

5 Cents... 
Bronze — - 
I Cent ... 

Cent ... 

}4 Cent ... 


o o o. 2S 
o o 0.14 
o o 0.07 


The soveieign was niatle legal tetider in i(;w6. The 
silver coins below the di;>Iiar iti v.-due ate legal tender 
up to two dollars, the lironze cnlus up lo one dollar. 

The total value of government currency notes in 
circulation at the end ofii recetu yetir was over 22,000,000 
dollars. The average bank-note circulation fut a recent 
year was 1,866,215. 



THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 


Weights and Measures 


The following table shows the principal sources of 
the rer'emie in a recent year : — 

Sourcua. Revenue (in dollars}. 

Licences ^ ... ... ... 4,873,670 

Stamps }... ... ... } 614,128 ; 

Port and Plarbour Dues ... 233,975 

Post-Office and Telegraphs ... 331,389 

Land ... 310,514. 

Other Sources ... ... 1,39.1,060 


Britidi .Inij'L-ri.il weigbis ami niui-r.ros were made ttie 
standaviis in iSSd, lait several native nic:isurc-.s are ,«li!l 
in use. The -- a ntiari, and the yitiV/a;/;'’ = a 

gallon. Tile 'cun' Is a weiylil of Jh. avciirdt^iDls, 

The/Lw/ — 100 kalis, amd ilie .h'g'o;/ = 40 pikuls. 


Finance 


A. Tnr. Cui rm-; siv EiXAX<,:i- 


The following laljie shows the revemic ami uxpendi- 
ure for each of the \'ear~ from 1901 to 1906 indusive ; — 

■ Ytinrs. ■ Revtjnut* lixptfiviitiiire 

On tioiliijiiiL sin dallArsL 

■ ■ 1901 ■ ^ ... 7.041.686 ... ■7,3!5,OOI 

1902 ... T’ 754 ' 73 '> ••• 7-601,354 

1903 ... 7,i)58,4()f! ... 8,185,952 ., 

1904. ... 10,740.578 ... 10,848,989 

1905 i!,657..}24 .... , 10,976,525 

1906 ... 9,918,314 ... 9,333,901 

Sterling yalnw of revenue in 1906 -was 122,137, 

taking the' dollar .‘it zs, 4?/. 


C. Expenditure 

The following table shows the principal heads of 
expenditure in a recent year : — 

Heads, Auidunt (in dollars). 

Salaries ... ... ... 2,321,665 

Public Works... ... ... 1,858,612 

Military ... ... ••• 

Education ... ... ... 136,300 

Police... ... ... ... 185,321 

Marine Dejiartment ... ... 189,966 

Transport ' ... ; ^ 15,201 ' : 

Other Heads ... ,, .... 1,510,459 


'B. Revenue " 

The revenue for a recent year Ava.s, derived .ftoin the 
three settlements in the, .following |,:)roportiQns:— . 

Singapore'. ■ 6,043,61.8., dollars,.' . , 

'Penang -2.S663'i6' ■ 

Malacca 707,880 ,, 


p. Public Debt 

The liabilities of the colony on January i, 1907, 
amounted to 25,027,229 dollars, and the toial assets, 
28,249,987 dollars, leaving a credit balance of 3,222,758 
dollars. 


Commerce 


The accennpan) - 
ing diagrams .show 
the value of .the 
imports and exports 
of the colony .(ex- 
cluding inter-settle- 
ment trade, but in- 
cluding treasure) in 
each year from 1902 
to 1906 .inclusive.' 

The sterling values 
of the imports and 
exports in 1906 were 
;^39 i 5SS’967 and 
;/;;36,a84,oil re- 
spectively, at 2 S, 4A 
to the dollar. 


1902 1903 1904 1905 

Exports 

Imports and Exports of Straits Settlements during 1902-1906 


1904 1905 

M PO RTS 
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B. Imports 


The following circle diagrams show; (i) . the pnncipai comnm^^^ 
principal sources of supply of the imports: — 


Principal Commodities imported into the Straits Settlements 


The following diagratn shows llio prinr.ii ml imports The ])nns cd’ ilte Sir 
from the United Kingdom, nccordiiig to Pioard of free froiii iluties on iiiti- 
Trade returns. The value in 1906 wa*- A3)79i«7-3- teasim. partly lieeat 

on an immense transit e 
^ only i:)n ale, wine, and s 

Cotton Goods Iron I Cminfodfties The harhom- of ?inp 

ii svtbmarine rniires, and 

T ^ , T-r ■ 5 T-- , I garrison, , 

. Imports irora the umted Kingdom into the Strmts .Settlements j 


• it^ Setilernei'ts are pE.sctictdly 
(ills assd espoila, and paitly for 
.s-,‘ oi' their situation, they carry 
riide. Imiiirf duties are levied 
jirits. 

rpore' is protected bje foitS' and' 
the town contains an imperial 


The following circle diagrams show (i) the principal commodities e.xpnrtod itt a lecenl; yctir; and (2I lit*, 
counlvie.s of deaiination of the e.vj 'Orts; — 


Principal Commodities e.^ported from the Straits Settlements 


Destinations of the E-vparts from the Straits Settlement' 
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The following diagram shows the principal articles 
sent In the United Ivingfloai, according to Board of 
Trade reiurns. The total value in 1906 was ;/"8, 903,228.. 



The foilnwing table shows the distribution of the 
trade (including imer-settlement trade and treasure), 
among the settlements in a recent year: — 


. Setsicmtnts. 

Singapore 
Tenaug 
Malacca .. 


Imports. 

248,981,557 

91,801,957 

4.254,275 


Total... .$345,037,789 


. Exports. 1 

,8211,691,906 

80,925,504 

3,630,521 

$296,247,931 


Shipping and Ports ^ 

The total tonnage of vessels entered at the ports of 
the colony was 9,432,368 in a recent year. 

. Besides Singapore, George Town, and Malacca, the 
following ports may be mentioned: Port Weld and 
Tclulc Anson, in Perak; Lumut, . in the Dinding.s; 
Klang, in Selangor; and Port Dickson, in Negri 
Sembilan. 

Railways 

Prai (Wellesley) — through Perak, Selangor, and Negri 
Sembilan (Port Dickson) — branches to Port Weld, 
Lumut, Kuala Lipis, Kiuila Semantan (Pahang), &c. 
— partly constructed. 

Singapore — Kranji (on Straits of Johor). 
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Tapanuli and Padang) 


Dh'lsioiis. 

Sumatra 

Adiin (govt.) 

West Cua.st (go\ t 

Benkulon (re.-,.) 

Lampongs (rc.«. ) 

Palembang (res.) 

East Coast (res.) 

Indragiri (in Rhio res.).. 

Rhio-Lingga Archipela.go (res.), including Natuna,') 

Anamba, and Tambilan Islands ... J 

Banka (res. ) ... ... ... 

Billiton (asst, -res.) ... ... 

Java (21 re, s.) 

Madura (res.) 

Bali 1 , . 

Lombok 

Siimbawa (with Moyo, Komodo, &c.; in Celebe.s res.),.. 
I'lore.s (with Rinuia. &c. ; in ress. oi Celebes and Timor) 
Solor group (Sobir, Acienara, Lomblen, &c.) and Allorj^ 
group (Allor, Pantar, &c.) ... ... ... •••j 

Dutch Timor (res. includes next three and part of P lores) 

Rotti (in res. Timor) 

Savu (in res. Timor) 

Sumha (in res. Timor) 

Dutch Borneo 
West Coast (res.) ... 

South and East Coast (res.) 

Celebes (the two residencies of Celebes and Menado 
comprise also Sumbawa, part of Flores, Saleyer 

Islands, and other groups) 

Islarids dependent on Celebes, not already given 
Molucca Islands 
Amboina (res.) ... 

Ternate (res.) ... 

Dutch New Guinea 


Area and Population 

Area In Sq. Miles, 


20,540 

31.780 

9.430 
I r.340 
53,700 
35.470 
13,220 


56,050 

157,550 


19,870 

24,160 


Population. 


175,480 


534.000 . 
1,527,000 . 

159.000 . 

143.000 . 

693.000 . 
6S4.,ooo . 

85,000 . 

3.825,000 

3,150 


• 

. 100,000 

4,470 . 



r 10,000 

1,870 


. 

45,000 

48,670 



26,950,000 

2,090 



1, 800,000 

r2,240‘) 




\ 1,820 j 



1,045,000 

S.8yo 



. — 

6,000 




2,010 



— ■ 

6,370 


• 

745,000 

(res.) 

^ 700 




230 


■■■■ . 

. 

4,280 



— 

213,600 


370.000 . 

500.000 . 

1,170,000 

69,250 



. ' 2,020,000 
(ress.) 

8,310 


. 

— ■ 

44,030 


295.000 . 

135.000 . 

430,000 

152.390 

752.^550 

**• 


. 240.000 

38,480,000 


Total 
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BORNEO 


Area and Population 


Divisions. 


Atsa ill Sq. Miles. . 

Pouaiaiion. 

British Borneo 


... ,. 79,030 .. 

. . ... 

North Borneo (protectortite) 
Labuani ... ... 

.... , ... . . 

. .31,000 ... .. 

.... ■ 30 ' ... . — 

. 200,000 ... 

, 10 , 0 C 50 ... 

Brunei (protectorate) 

Sarawak (protectorate) 

Dutch Borneo 

.... ■■ ... ■ 

... .. 8,000. ... . .. 
' ' 40,000 ■ . 

■ .... .213,600 .. 

50,000 ... 

. . 500,000 '... ■ 

. ... 1,170.000 


Total ... 

... 292,630. 

1,930,000 


TIMOR 


Area and Population 


Divisions. 

Area in 

Sq. Miles. 

Population. 

Dutch Timor ... ... 

6,370 

... 200,000 

Portuguese Tivnor ... ... 

6,220 

... 200,000 

" Total 

12,590 

... 400,000 

Principal Races 

in the 

Malay 


Archipelago 

I.OceanicNegeo— 

Pa jjuans, from Flores eastward. 

IL Indonesian — 

Mentawi Islanders, Battas (Sumatra), Dyaksand 
other races in Borneo. 

III. Malay— 

Malays proper (Siak, Jarabi, Menangkabo, &€., 
in Sumatra ; Ternate ; Tidor), Javanese (Cen- 
tral and Eastern Java), Simdanese (Western 
Java), Madurese (Madura and North-eastern 
Java), Ealinese (Bali), Sassaks (Lombok), 
Bwgis (Celebes, S,'.c.), Achinese (North Suma- 
tra), Korinchis (Sumatra), Rejung (Sumatra), 
Mandavs (Celehes), Makassars (Celebes), Ser- 
watti IslandeHi, &c. 

TV. Other— 

Chinese, Arabs, Europeans, &c. 

The following table gives the approximate numbers 
of the principal racial groups represented in the Dutch 
East Indies: — 

, :Races.' .. ■ Number. 

Europeans and those assimilated to\ „ 

the?)v / /S’.-'/ 


Dutch 

72,019 

Germans 

1,382 

British 

441 

Belgians 

350 

French 

232 

Swiss 

232 

Others 

1,271 


Races, Number. 

Natives and those assiniilatcd to them , ... .38,400,000 

Natives .... ... 37,800,000 

Chinese , , ... ,550,000 

Arabs ... .... .30,000. 

Other Orientals ... 20,oco 

Religion 

The muijl)L'r of Christians unioug the natives nnd 
kiveign (jrientals was in a recent _ve:ir us I’oibnvs java 
and Madura, 34,0/10 ; the Oiiljuists (nil the vest), 
390.000; total, 4 ’4,000. 


Principal Towns and Settlements of 
the Malay Archipelago 


Towns, S:c. PoDul.itiosi. 

Java— 

Surabaya ... ... 

... 146,944 

Batavia (cap. of Dutch Ea.s£ Indies) 

... JRwSS? 

.. Surakarta ... . ... ... ... 

... 110,000 

Samarang ...■ ... ■ ... ... 

... 00,000. 

Jokjolcarta ... ■... .. ... .. . 

, . . 60.000 

■Builciuiurg 

... 2 5. GOO 

Meester Comelis ... ... ... 

... 24,000 

Gheribon . .. .. ... ... ■ .... . 

... 21,000 

Chilatjap ... ... ... 

... n,ooo 

Madura-- 

Surnenep . ... ... ... 

... 19,000 

Pamekasan (cap.) 

... 8,000 

Sumatra— 

Palembang ... 

... 54.000 

Padang. . . ... 

... 32,000 

Medan 

... 13,000 

Benkulen 

7,000 

Kota Raja ( Achin) 

... 4.500 

Rjiio (Bintang) — 

Tanjong Pinang (cap.) 

... 4.500 

Banka — 

Muntok (cap.) ... 

Kf\ 

0 

0 

Billiton— 

Tanjong Padang (cap.) 

Q 

0 


J Labuan was transferred to the Straits Settiements at the begjijning of 1907. 
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To'-vii-;. a-c. 

Population. 

Dutch Borneo— 

Banjarmasin (cap. East and South)... 

... 52,000 

Femuanak (cap. West) 

... 1 8,000 

Sarawak — 

Kuching (cap.) 

... 20,000 

Sibu ... 


North Borneo— 

Sandakan (cap.) ■ ... ... 

7,000 

Je.s.selton 

~ 

Brunei— 

Briind (cap.) ... 

0 

Q 

0^ 

Labuan — 

Victoria (cap.),.. 

... 1,500 

Cei.kbes — 

Makassar (cap. res. Celebes) 

... 22,000 

Menado (cap. res. Menado),.. 

... 9,000 

Gorontalo ... ... ... 

... 

Tondano ... ... 

... 12,000 

Amur.ing 

C 

0 

0 

Bcuithain ... ... 

4,000 

Pain.; 


GRE.AT SaNGIR— " 

Taruria ... ... 


Molucca;;— , 

.•Vmbnhui (cap. los.) ... 

... 8,000 

TenKUe(cap. re.s. ) ... 

... 5,000 

Batjaiii ... ... ... 

--- 

Kajeli (Bnni'l ... ... ... ... 

— 

Masareti (Biiru) ... ... ... 


Siciangoli (Gilolo) 

... ■ 

' Galela (.Gilolo) 

— 

Patani ({jilolo) ... ...■ 

... . — 

AVaiuii ( Ceram 1 ... 

...' ■ — 

Kairatu (Ceram) ... ... 

~ 

Waru (Ceram),.. ... ... ... 

... ■ — 

Amahai (Ceram) ... ... ... 

•— 

Baniia (Hruuia Nera) 

..... — 

Kei Islands— . ■ 

Trial (cap,) ... ... 

— 

'Bali— " 

Bulelcng (Singarnjn, cap.) ... 

,,, 9,000 

Temiikus 

— 

I-OM noK 

Mataram (cap.) ... :... , ... 

... — 

Ampanam ... 

— 


Praya ... 
Sisi 


SUMBAWA — 

Bima (cap. ) 


... 5.000 

Sumbawa 

.■ ■ ■ ..... 

5,000 

Flores — 

Larantnka (cayi.) 

.. 

— 

Maumcri 


... 

Ambugaga 
xVdenar.-v — 




Terong (capj.) ... 



•— 

Ombay— 

Allor Ketjil (cap.) 


—■ 

Timor — 

Kupang (Dutch cap.)... 


... 7,000 

Dilli (Portuguese cap.) 

«rk 

3,000 


Towns, &C. Population 

Savu— . 

Laipaka (Seba, cap.),,. ... ... ~ 

SuMBA (Sandalwood) — 

Waingapu (cap. ) ... ... .. ... — 

Memboro ... ... ,,, ... ... — 

Melolo... ... ... ... ... ... 

Wetta— 

Ilwaki ... ... ... ~ 

Kissa~ . 

Pura-pura ... ... ... ... ... — 

Damma — 

Wulur ... ... ... ... ... ... 

Bae.a— 

Tepa ... ... ... ... — 

Climate 


The following tabic gives some particulars of teinpcr- 
atnre and rainfall for a number of stations in the .Malay 
Archipelago : — 


Stations. 

Latitude. 

M ti.-.n 
Amtual 
Temp. 
l“F.). 

Hiijherit 

Montliiy 

Mean 

Tenip. 

{“F.). 

Lo-.veft 

Moiitlily 

Mean 

Temp. 

('F.j. 

Anna.t! 

R.tliifaU 

{Inches). 

StJM.ATRA— 
Kota Raja ... 

5’ 34^ 




67-3 

.Singled 

2“ 16' N. 

,■ 

■ ■ 

— 

180.6 

Fadang 

0’ 56' S. 

79*9 

Si 

79.1! 

1S0.2 

Palembang ... 

2 '’ 58' S. 

S0.6 

81.4 

79.9 

107.2 

Lohat 

3 - 34 S' 

So 

, . 

, 

139.5 

Benkulen ... 

■ 3° 4^^ 

— 

— '■ 

— 

130.5 

Java— ^ 

Batavia 

. 6“ S' s. 

78.7 

79-5 

77.6 

72.3 

Buitenzorg ... 

6= 38' s. 

77 

77-9 

76. I 

172.7 

Samarang ... 

6° S- 

— 

. 

— 

CS7.7 

Surabaya ... 

7“ 14' s. 

. — 

— 

— 

07.5 

Surakarta ... 

. .7 3 S s. 

■ 

■ ■ ' 

, 

84. 6 

Chilatjap ... 

7 . 4^ S. 

— 

— 

~ 

151.4 

Banjuwangi... 

. 8“ 12' s. 

So 

. — 

— 

55-1 

Borneo— 




■ 


Sandakan. ... 

■ 5 ° 5 °^ 

79-5 

So.S 

78.4 

127.2 

Labuan ... 

5“ 15' 

.. . — 

■' . ; 

— 

1 30. 4 

Kuching ... 

I “ 30' N. 


■ 

: — ' 

159.6 

Pontianak ... 

0° 1' S. 


--- . 

. .. 

126.1 

Banjarmasin 

3“ I S' ?. 

So.S 

81,9 

So 

97 

Celebes— 






Menado 

1“ 30' K. 

— 

— 


105. 8 

Makassar 

5“ SCs. 


— 


118.3 

Molucc.as— 






Ternate 

0“ 47' N. 



— 

S7 

Amboina ... 

3" 4' s. 

79.4 

8r 

77.4 

143.9 

Bali— 






OBuleleng ... 

8° 9' s. 

— 

— 

— 

46.6 

Sumbawa — 






Bima 

S" 28' s. 

— 


— 

47 -^ 

Timor — 






Kupang 

10° II' s. 

— 

•— 

— 

60. 1 

Kei Islands— 






Trial 

6" s. 

— 


— 

99.4 


The points to be specially noted in the above table 
are the high mean temperature of the year, the small 
monthly variation of temperature, and the generally 
very high rainfall. The distribution of rainfall through- 
out ..the months varies with latitude and other circum- 
stances, being in some cases fairly uniform, in others 
distinctly seasonal. 
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Principal Volcanoes of Java 


the Malay Archipelago 


^ Denotes an active volcano, f Denotes one not wholly 
extinct. Tlie others are apparently extinct. 


S'olcaiioos; 

Eali-- 

tAgung (Bali Peak) 

*Batu Kan ... ... ... 

. .Abang 
*Batur 

Lombok-— 

Rinjani (Peak of Lombok) 
SUMBAWA— 

tTarabora ... ... ... 

Ai'u Ilassa... ... 

Ngenges ... ... ... . 

Lante ... 

Dende 
Soro Maiidi 

Gunong Api (adjacent i'^land) 

Floiies — 

Roinlja ... ... 

*Lol.>eiobi 

Rokka 

*Gunong Api ... ... 

tllliinandn ... 

Katabelo ... 

Pakiiii (adjacent i^kuid) ... 

Adenara— 

Wokka ... 

Lo.mblen'— 

Lamar.arap 
■“Lobetolle 

*Damma— 

*Nu.a 

Serua— 

’^Leghel.ila 

Borneo— 

Melabn 
Cku:be.s- 
fKIalxtl 
''|■.Sal>ntan 
fLokon 
fSudara 

Peak of Bonthain . . 

*Ruang 

^SlAU ... 

Great Sakgiii — 

*Awu 

Banda Islands — 

*Gunong Api 
*Makian 

tMOTIR 

Tidor 

*Ternate 

Gilolo (IIaLMAIIERA)' 

*Gamakora 

■*Tarakan 


Volcanoes. 

Eastern Java— 

■^Semeru (highest peak in island) 
Arjiuia 

*Raun ... : ... 

‘(•Lawn ... ... ... 

Argopnra ... ... 

Kawi 


^Teriger (largest crater) 
tWilis 

Penunggtingau 
^■'Lanrongan ... 

^•'Kelut 


'Slaimt 

kSumbing 

■Snndava 

Merbabu 

Merapi 

Prau 

Maria 


■‘'Cherimai ... 
*Gede 

Cliikurai ... 
Papaudayang , 
Patuwa 
IMalabav 
■^'Guntiu' 
■'’Galunggmig 
Salak ' ... 

Tunggiil ... 
*Tangkuban Piau 
■fKarang 


.all in north-east comer 


Principal Volcanoes of Sumatra 


Volranuas. 

Luse ' ... 

’■Korinchi (Indrapura) 

*Dernpo ... ■ 

Abong-abong' 

Ophir 

Singalang 

Talang 

Tangkamns (Keizers Spits) 

Yamura (Gondberg) 

*Kaba 

TfSoricib;' : A;'h:5'YhrjS- KfGh J': 

*Krakatoa (a neighbouring small island) 
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principal Non- Volcanic Summits of 
the Malay Archipelago 


Flozi’hig north-wesi [China Sia): 

Padas: Menumbok. 

Sipitong. 

Trusan. 

*Lini!fflng (Brunei): Brunei, Brooketuwn. 

Barain: Oaudetown. 

*Rejang {400 miles): Sibu. 

*Batang Lupar. 

Sarawak: Kuching. 

Flotaing' sozifJi-wes( {Karimata Slruit, 

*Sanibas; Sambas. 

*Kapuas (500 miles): Benut, Sintnng, Tojan 
Pontianak. 

Simpang: Simpang, 

Pawan: Ketap:in. 

Celebes-— 

Sadang (200 miles) : to Makassar Strait. 

Bahu Solo (120 miles) : to Gulf of Touiaiki. 
*Jenrana: to Gulf of Boni, near Boni. 

Posso : to Gulf of Tomini. 

Tonclino: to Celebes Sea, at Menado. 

Gorontalo; to Gulf of Tomini, below Gorontalo. 


Principal Rivers of the Malay 
Archipelago 

e mc'St imporlaiit navigable slretuus are denoted 
! asti.-ri-;,.. 'I’hi.; towns ui station.s on tlie 


Principal Productions of Java 
and Madura 

I. Vegetable Products— 

Rice (especially Western Java), coliee, sttgur. 
tobacco, cinchona, lea, cocoa, indigo, cotton, 
pepper, copra, cocoa-nuts, ground-nuts, gura- 
tlammar, maize, nutmegs, cIovc.s, Ijananas, 
cassava, yams, cabbages, potulues, fruit'- 
(durian, mangosteen, rauibutiui, ccc.), teak, 
bamboo, &c. 

Ti. Animals— 

Buffaloes, cattle, horses. 

III. Minerals— 

Coal, petroleum, sulphur, salt, gold. lead, 
copper, zinc, iodine, marble (the metals in 
small quantities). 

IV. Mamifacimss — 

E.ambou hats, mats, and l>ox(;b, rice, quinine, 
sugar, ice, soda-water, arrack, snap. wc. 

The following table shows liic; extent ot the cultivated 
area of Java and Madura iu each year from 1S99 to 
1904 inclusive: — 

• •• Area Cultivated . 

- rYeru-s. ■■■ ■ ■_ . ■ lmAcrs.s), 

1899 ... ... ... ••• 10,122.550 

1900 ■ ... 10,082,166 

1901 10.114,785 

1902 .. 10.145,724 

1903 104-193.515 

1904 10,643,36s 

The following table shows the distribution ol the 
cultivated area among the principal crops in a recent 
veaV:-— , „ , 

' Crops. ' . Araifm Actas,). 

Rice ' - 5.344.391 

Maize, Arachis, Cotton, tkc. 4)^53’^33 

Sugar-cane 3.3^.383 

Tobacco 274,550 

' Indigo... ... ... 33*357 


tiampit; S.iuipit. 

' Tvatingaiv ■ . 

Kuiiayan ((heal Ikivak). 

Kapu.is .Muruug (Little Dayukj. 

^■Barito (t.oo miles) ; itrinjannabiii. 

Flowing to i\lahassar Strait (s.E.): 

Pasir; Pasir. 

*Kuiei (MabaUkani, 450 miles); Tengarung, 
marinda. 

F/osciingto Celebes Sea (N.K.): 

Bern (Kalai Scgaii) : Beni. 

Bulungan (Kayan): Buhmgan. 

Flcnvin^ to Snlu Sea (N.E.): 

Segamah. 

*Kinabatangan. 

Labuk, 

Sugut. 

VOL. II. 
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The following table shows the output of vaiious crops 
for: recent years;— 


1‘rouiictioiu 

1,014,126 tons, 
345^33 
S,590 . 

20,043 ; 


Crops. 

Sugar . 
■Coffee . 
Cinchont: 
Tobacco 
Tea, , . 
Indigo. . 
Cacao . 


Tlie following graphs show the variations in the pro- 
duction of some leading crops in Java and Madura fin 
the case of coffee, in the Dutch East Indies) during 
recent years. Tire diagrams are not drawn to the same 


tS99 2900 2922 2g'32 S903 1934 

Production of Sugar in Java and Madura during 


Production of ColTce in Dutdi East Indies, and of Tob: 
ijt Java ,'Uid Madura, during iSgg-iyo4 


Indigo 


The output of coffee for 1904 was 77,578,332 Ihs.; 
of tobacco, 44.896,445 lbs. 

The output of sugar in 1004 twas 1,014,126 tons. 

The output of tea, cinchona, and indigo in 1904 was 
20.875,558, 19.241,130, imd i,i6S,o6S lbs. re.spectively. 


'riuM'ollowing graphs show the variations in the producfion rif eo.-d inul putrolenni in iv-icnt year-. 'J'he 
production of .Sumatra, and Eorneo is included Witir that of (avtu 
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Productions of Sumatra, &c. 

I. re^cl-.ih’t' rtOihats — , 

Rice, coffee, black and white pepper, tobacco, 
in!tnie!_rs, t»;imbier (especiall]!' Rhio - Lingga), 
caiiiplior, sweet - potatoes (Nacco Islands), 
gutla-perchu,, rattans, giira-dannnar, benzoin, 
catechu, sugar ■ cane (Engaho), pine - apple 
(Engauo), bamboos, caontchcuic, copra, cocoa- 
nut tNias and Nacco Islands, Mentawi 
Islands, &c.), sago palm (Mentawd Islands), 
inan}^ timbers, &c. 

[I. Miiierais— 

Coal, petroleum, tin (especially Banka and Billi- 
ton), copper, iron, sulphur, antimony, gold, 
silver (Banka), lead (Banka). 

111. Mamtfaciures — 

Krisses, sarongs, furniture, cottons (Nias), copper 
and giild work (Nias) — native industries. 

The |:)roduction of tolracco in Sumatra is about 20,000 
tons a year, and of tin in Banka, Billiton, and Ehio 
abt)ut 14,000 tons a year. For coal and petroleum see 
under Java, 


l:\ Fegeiitiis , 

Rice, sugar-cane, coftee, tokiacco, pepper, sago, 
tapioca,; cotton, indigo, cocoa-nuts, copra, 
gainlricr, nreca-nuts, Manila hemp, various 
palms, gum -dam mar, gutta-percha, rattans, 
various kinds of timber, &c. 

11 . Anmall^'iWiucts— 

Bees’- wax, edible birds’ -nests, bSche-de-nier, 
fish, &c. 

HI. 

Coal, petroleum, antimony, gold, platinum, iron, 
lead, tin, zinc, arsenic, copper, silver, dia- 
monds, &c. . : 

I Y . Man itfadn res — 

Krisses, cotton spinning and w'eaving, diamond- 
ciUling, pottery, goldsmiths’ work, gongs, silk 
sarongs, cutch, saw-milling, .ship - building, 
tvc.- -mostly native industries. 


1. Fegctah'e P'roditcts — 

Coffee, rice, cotton, nutmegs, cloves, tobacco, 
copra, copal, gum -dammar, rattans, vanilla, 
cacao, oranges and other fruits. See, 

II. Animal Frodiuis — 

d'repang, turtle, tonoise-shell, pearl o)’sters, &c. 

III. Minerals- 

Coal, gold, iron, copper, &c. 

IV. JManufaclnres 

Sarongs and other native productions. 


Lontar and Ternale), cloves (especially Am- 
boina), cardamoms, rice (especially Gilolo), 
■kauari-nut, cajuput-oil tree (especially Buru), 
tobacco (especially Maldan and Ternate), 
palms, gum - dammar (especially Ternate), 
bread-fruit (Amboina), guin-copal (especially 
Ternate), sago (Ceram), timber (especially Kei 
Islands), Amboina wood. 

Yl. Animal Products — 

Shells (Amboina), turtle, &c. 

HI. Minerals — 

Clay (Mare), coal (Batjan, Ceram), gold (espe- 
: cially Batjan), copper (Batjan), Sec. 
lY. 3 /amtfacinres-— 

Ship-building (Kei Islands), carving (Kei Islands), 
cajuput oil (Burn), cocoa-nut oil (Matabello 
Islands), &c. — all native industries. 

Productions of the Lesser Sunda 
Islands 

I. Vegetable Products — 

Coffee (especially Bali, Lombok, Timor), maize 
(especially Lombok, Sumba, Timor, Timor 
Laut), rice (especially Lombok, Sumbawa, 
Flores, Timor, Sumba), tobacco (especially 
Bali, Rotti), copra, cinnamon (especially 
' Flores), dye.s, sandal-wood (e.specially Flores, 
Timor), manioc (especially Timor Laut), 
sweet-potatoes (especially Timor Laut), sugar 
(especially Rotti, Timor Laut), cotton, &c. 

11 , Animals and Animal Products — 

Cattle, buffaloes, ponies (Sumbawa, Rotti, Savu, 
Sumba), horses, birds’ -nests, tortoise-shell, 
bees’-wax, goats (Sumba). 

III. Minerals — 

Gold (Bali, Sumbawa, Flores, Timor), iron 
(Bali, Flores, Timor), arsenic, petroleum 
(Sumbawa, Timor), tin (Fiores), copper 
(Timor), coal (Timor). 

IV. Manufactures — 

Native industries similar to those of the pre- 
viously-mentioned islands. 

Currency 

I’he currency’’ of the Dutch East Indies is that of the 
Netherlands. YX'iC guilder or fiorin of lOO cents is 
equal to ir. S>d. in value in the Netherlands, but the 
colonial guilder is of somewhat smaller value, generally’’ 
about §ths of the Netherlands one {i.e. is, Sfid.), 
The gold coins are : 10 florins and ducat (=514 florins); 
the silver coins, florin, rixdollar ( = 2j4 florins), half- 
florin, quarter-florin, and tenth-florin ; and the only 
copper coin, the cent; all Netherlands coins. Several 
other coins circulate in various parts, including Mexican 
and Hong-Kong dollars, Japanese yens. Straits .Settle- 
ments 20- and lo-cent pieces, and cents of the Straits 
Settlements, Sarawak, and British North Borneo. 

The Java Bank at Batavia issues notes for 1000, 500, 
300, 200,. 100, and 50 guilders; also a 25-guilder note 
exchangeable only for silver. 


Productions of the Moluccas 

I. Vegetable Productions — 

Coffee, cacao, cocoa-nuts (especi'ally Matabello 
Islands and Ceram), nutmegs (especially Banda 


Productions of Boi'neo 


Productions of Celebes 
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C. EXPENDni'KK 


Finance 

A. The Course of Finance 

The: following table gives the revenue and. . expendi- 
ture of the Dutch East Indies for eaclv year from 1901 
to 1906 inclusive: — • 


Yeat-n. 

Rovemie 

IGuiUlt^ris), 

ENpuiunlure 

(OuUdtirs}, 

loot 

... 149,296,483 . 

• 149:9995854 

1902 

... 153,186,414 . 

. 159,728,866 

1903 ... 

... 154,143,940 . 

. 167,174,790 

1904 ... 

... 152,530,311 . 

. 166.596,506 

1905 ... 

... 155,417.971 . 

. 166,130,078 

1906 

... 152,012,776 

, 161,585,498 


Total deficit for the period = SSsdS/.rdp? guilders = 
(at is. Sil per guilder) ,1^4,174,327. 

In sterling the revenue and tlie expenditure for igofi 
are (at ir. 6<i'. per guilder) 400, 953and;,/)'i2, 118,912 

respeclivcdy. : 

B. Revenue 


The foil owiitg table shows the nature of the revemre 
Lr a recen t 3''ear; — 


.Sciiin:es 

AuKJUUt in Guil ,lur;». 

In MolJ.'UuJ. . 411 tihi; I’ifU'jS. 

Sale of: Governmei 

t Coffee ... 4,747,448 


■ Jl ^ 

Cinchona 285,120 

403,000 

J, ■ ■■■. t? 

Tin ... 21,666,697 

716,000 

Opium; Iteceipts ■ 

... — 

18,141,000 

Salt. Recenpts.,.. 

... 

11,701,500 

Customs 

... . , '... -- . 

1 8,098, coo 

lAnd Revenue 

...' . ~ 

20,846,000 

Railways ' 

... ... 233,000 

14,400, 000 

Posts and Telegraj: 

hS 

2,361,800 

Various ... 

... i,44.R050 

33 : 936!825 

Total 

28:375.315 



154:11 

3:9-1 <■' 



The dislrilmtion of the espendiiure in a recent year 
.between the hoine-country and the Indies was as fdl- 
low's:— 

. Expenditure in Holland ... 34 .t 357 ., 8 fjo guildk-iw. 

. 5, the. Indies .. . 132.516,030 . 

Total ... ... 167,174,790 


The expenditure is incurred to the extent f>f ahuuf 
one-fourih for lli.e army and navy, and of oue-fourth fm 
general administration. 

Weights and Measures 

The legal weights arid n'ieasure.s are tirose of the 
Ketherland-s, but some older ones are still in ordinaiy 
use. We need onlj’ mention the .fu-iil i;)f too moVvi,. 
equal to 135.63 ib.s. avomhipuis. 

Commerce 

A. Ttir (uJUkiSP OF 'i'UAUF 

The folkoving rliu.gr.'ini.s show tiie variation iti tlie 
value (in gullde!-!! of inipi.rti. ami export- riuring 1899- 
1904. The upper portion of e.ich rcct.’.ngie ivpre.^eni!- 
specie and government uierciiandise, the .lower portion,, 
private merchandi'e. In e.-;por!s :l’.e foiiner is mo.'-.tl} 
government meichaiuli-e. imt in impion? it i- punoip.iih' 
specie, government asiu pii\.ite. 

There i.s an iirips u t ;lnry of 6 pei' ceiu on certa in gi >ods. 
and oh some articles, such as tobacco, There is a .sinall 
export duty. The exnon dni} i-ii -ug.n wu'- aliolislied 
in 189S, and that on eohee in 1902. There is no dE- 
j eriiifinanoi! in favour of ’.im NT-therlamK. eitiicr in com- 
modities or in shipping. 
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1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 


EXPORTS 


Trade of the Dutch East ladies during tS-sy-igo.t 
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C. Exports 


The following eircle diagram shows the prinri 
ex])orts of the Dutch East fiidies in a recent year 


The principal imports into Java and Madura are: 
Colton goods, woollen goods, yarns, provisions, 
mamtres, haberclashery, earthenware, iron and steel, 
ironwork, soap, petroleum, flour, butter, spirits, mineral 
waters, matches, coal. 

The folhnviiig diagram shows the sources of some of 
tlie principal imports into Java and Madura : — 


United 

Kingdom 


Cotton 

Goods 


Rice, Hides, 
Indigo, 


Cotton 

Yarns 


g Other 
^ Countries 


Woollen 

Goods 


Holland 


Manures 


Holland 


The chief purchasers of Javanese sugar are, in order, 
the United Slate.',, China, Japan, Australia, British 
India., and Britain. , 


Shipping' and Ports 


Flour 


China 


In a recent year the total number of vessels entered 
at all the ports uf the Dutrli East Indies was .4.1S2, 
with a tonnage of 2,718,730. Of tliese, 40S9, with a 
tonnage of 2,673,05.4, were steamers. 

The tonnage entered at the port of Batavia in a recent 
year w.as 1,383,440, of which 1,335,982 tons reiire.senled 
steam vessels. At the port of Samarang there entered 
in the same year a total tonnage of 1,107,508 (ste.am, 
1,067,909); at Surabaya, I, j 87,3.}S (steam, 1,745,566). 
Chilatjap is a port on the south coast. 

The follo\vin.g circle diagram show-s the distribution 
of the tonnage entered at Batavia according to 
nationality: — 


Match&! 


japan 


Soiucus of thy Priiicipai hiiports into Java and Madura 


following diagram .sliow-s the nature of the 
fioni the United Kingdom into Java in a recent 
Tlie total value in l<)o6 was A'2>9“3>9ib. 


Other 

Goods 


Cotton Goods 


I M anure 


.Priiicipal Imports into J.ava from the United Kingdom 


Java, which is usually associated with the neighbour- 
ing island of Madura, i.s the most important part of the 
Dutch East Indie.s, and one of the most valuable of all 
tropical lands. Its trade and other statistics are not 
clearly .separated fnun tljose of the other islands of the 
archipelago, and accordingly figures are sonietime.s 
available for Java alone, and at other times only for 
the whole of the Dutch East Indian possessions. The 
official grouping of the Dutch East Indian islands is 
most perplexing and unsatisfactory, as may be seen at 
once from the general table of area and population, and 
something of the same disorder is apparent in British 
Borneo. 


German 
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Posts and Telegraphs 

The number of letters and other postal packets 
carried in the Dutch East Indies in, a, recent year was 

23.990.000 in the internal, besides a large number in 
the extet-nal service. The length of telegraph lines 
is S406 miles. The total number of . telegrams was 

640.000 in a recent year. The length ot , telephone 
lines is about 12,710 miles, and of wire,, about t3,750 
miles. 

The number of depositors in the savings banks, 
postal and other, is about 49,000, the amount deposited 
ijeing over IX, 500, 000 guilders. 


Railways of the Malay Archipelago 


Islands. 

Java-...,: 
Sumatra 
-Bornert (Brsfish) 

Total... 


Only Java, a.s the, table she 
length of railway, and even is 
room for expansion in lid.' resj 


U'. h.n 
1 jUA.I 
eCl. 


4' (O 
l .!.'i 


anj- Ofii'ii 
there U pi 


lend lit' 
cntv of 


BRITISH BORNEO 


Currency 

A. Money OF Account 
I Dollar = 100 Cents. 

.Jj, Coins and Notes 

The coins of Eriti.sh North Borneo are a-s in the 
.Straits Settleinent.s {which see), e.xeept tliat there is no 
quarter-eeht bromte coin. There are nickel coin.s of i, 
and 5 cents. The colony svil! follow the .Straits 
.Settlements in an endeavour to fix the rate of escliange. 
Only the bronze and nickel coins are issued by the 
girivermnent of the colony. The otlier coins are those 
of the Stnaits Settlements and Hong-Kong. 

Government currency notes for i, 5, to, and 25 dols., 
and for 35 and 50 cents, are issued to the total value of 
400,000 dols. 

In Sarawak and I.abu.'in the standard and current 
coins are those of the Straits Settlements lin the latter 
also the British North Borneo special coins). This is 
practically the case in Brunei also. 

Weights and Measures 

Tiie weights and measiires of British Nmlh Borneo, 
.Sarawak, Lahuau, and Brunei are us in the Straits 
Settlements.' . 

Finance 

The revenue and the eN}iendiiuve of Brifisk 
Borneo in a recent year were 993,531 and 901,241 
riollars re.spectively. The revenue is derived from 
opium, spirits, birds’ -ne.sls, court fees, .stamp dutie.s, 
lieencL-p, imjiovl ihilies, royalties, land sales, &c. There 
is no public debt. 


The revenue and the c.vpendimu; of .V.r/’iUV'.ri' were, 
in -a recent year, 1,35.1.477 and 1.240.523 dt'lla!' re- 
spectively. The revenue i-. deri». ed principally from 
opium, gambling, arrack, ;uid, p.iwr. fanU'. the. .Mak.y 
exemption tax, and. from import and export duties. 

The revenue and die i-.xp(.ndiU!re of Lolman weip 
46,250 ajtd 63,680 dollar-! ri."-j>i.i'iiv( ir in a recent ycai'. 
The revenue is ohialvsetl chielly tinin relai! licenct'.- and 
customs on spirits, wine.', loiiacc... Nc. There i' no 
puldic debt. 

Commerce and Shipping 

The imports and the exports of BHBsk liortn'o 

were valued at 2,836.676 and 4.537,486 doilaTs rcs]ico- 
tively in a recent year. Imports include sugar, tobacco, 
spirits, machinery, rice, animrd'-, and mi.v.t. Among 
the e.vports are timber, sago, rice, gums, eollbe. fruits, 
spices, . gambior, ruliber. guua.-perch.a, c;tiri[fii(>r, I'attiin.s, 
tapioca, tobacco, beche-de-mer, and edibh- biidf-nesl'. 
The trade is carried on chieily thrmigl! Siu.gapore and 
Hong-.Kong. The sltipping enterml in ji lecciit year 
amounted to 12<.),575 toiis, piactically .dl (u.-rm:ui. 

The imports and the exjiiut' of .S'.Otnv..-'' wore v.tlutd 
at 5,S8 IjH 6 and 7,541,101 flollfU' j. .'pociivo!} in a 
recent year, din; imijorfs iuchule rice-, tiv.i-itrc. oiotln 
tobacco, opium, keioheric, oil', sugar, prawii'. 

ironware, and spirits; am! among tSw- exports are 
pepper, gold and gold ore, sago, rattaii', gult.t-jiercii::, 
gamhier, timher, and rubber. 

The imports and tlie exports of Lahmu: were valueil 
at 1,836,000 ami t, 0^)3, 000 dollars raspectivciy in a 
recent, year.. 

Note. — Lubuan wa.s trLin.'ferred to tlte {straits .Settle- 
ments in 1007, and .since Ajwil, 1908. the Goveinor of 
the Straits Settlements h.a.s been British .Vgent lur North 
Borneo and Sarawak. 



THE PHILIPPINES 

THE PHILIPPINES 

The Chief Islands, with Area and Population 


f Luzon 

Mindoro and neighbouring islands 
- Mu.sbate and Ticno ... ... 

I Burias ... ... 

l^Batan and Babuyan Islands 
( Mindanao and neighbouring islands 
Basilan Group ... 

(Sulu Islands ... .... 

Samar and neighljouring islands 
Panay and neighbouring islands 
Negros ... 

Leyte, Bilaran, &c. 

Cebu, with neigVibouring islands 
Bohol, Siquijor, &:c. ... 

l^Romblon Group 

T, , r Palawan and Duinaran 

Palawan , • „ „ /-> 

Q , - Lalamianes and Cuyo.s 


Luzon 

Group. 


South 

Group. 


Visayas. 


-i 

[Balabac 


Area in 

Sq, Miles. 

Population. 

47,238 ... 

3 , 750,000 

3,972 

... rSojOoo 

1,330 

... 20,000 

190 

• .... 1,800 

130 

10,000 

36,237 

... 300,000 

500 

... 12,000 

I, boo 

40,000 

5,040 

... 220,000 

4, 70S 

... 7^0,000 

4,854 

... 400,000 

3,060 

... 280,000 

1,742 

... 520,000 

1,590 

... 250,000 

Sio 

... 50.000 

4,690 

... 50,000 

620 

... 20,000 

140 

... 1,200 

117,551 

... 6,855,000 


The Philipipine Islands, after belonging to Spain for centuries, were ceded to the U nited States in December, 
1S9S, on the conclusion of the .Spanisli-American war. The Filipinos, who had for some time been in revolt 
against Spain and had aided the Americans in the war, refused to accept the cession and proclaimed an independent 
republic. Desultory fighting went on fiir a considerable time, but ultimately the capture of Aguinaldo, the chief 
Filipino leader, determined the issue in favour of the United Slates. The government of the islands is at present 
in a transition slate. The census of 1903 .showed a total population of 7,635,426, of whom 6,987,686 are clas.setl 
aS' civilized.: v. 


Principal Races 


Kaoes. , 

Habitats. 

Religions. ! 

Approximate 

NuniDcrs, 

Negritos ... 

/Luzon, Panay, Negros,! 

\ Mindoro, Mindanao / ■" 

Pagans „ 

20,000 

Indonesians 

Malays — 

Mindanao 

Pagans 

— 

Visayans ... 

f Islands between Luzon \ 

\ and Mindanao chiefly/ "■ 

Christians 

2,600,000 

Tagalogs ... .., 

J Luzon, Marinduque, I 

1 Mindoro / 

do. 

1,700,000 

Bicols ... 

f 3 . Luzon, Catandiianes, \ 

\ Masbate, &c. / 

do. 

520,000 

Ilocanos ... 

N. Luzon .... 

do. 

440,000 

Pangasinans ... 


do. 

370,000 

Pampangas ... ... 


do. 

340,000 

Cana vans 


do. 

170,000 

Seven Mohammedan Tribes 

Mohammedans 

270,000 

Other 33 Tribes 

Chinese ... ... ... 


Pagans .. 

70,000 



■ Spanhsh-, ■ \ .... 

' . — ~ ■■■ ■ 

- 

3,000 

Also British, Japanese, Germans, 

Swiss, French, Portuguese, Belgians, Italians, Americans, &c. 


Climate 


The following particulars of temperature and rainfall for Manila are based on the results of shvteen years’ 
continuous observations; — Mean annual temperature, 80.2° F.j highest monthly mean {May}, 83.3° F.; lowest 
monthly mean (January), 77° F.; absolute ma-vimitm, 100® F.; alxsohite minimum, 60.3" F. ; mean animal rainfall, 
75-5 inches. The scason.s arc as follows: — Cool and dry, Nov. -Feb. ; hot and dry, March-Junej hot and 
juI}'--Oct. The wettest months are July. August, September, with seven-twelfths of the total rainfall for the year. 
The Philippines are within the typhoon area, the a\-erage annual number of typhoons at Manila being about 
si.vteen. They reach their maximum in September. 
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Principal Summits 

The * denotes an active volcano, the f one not 
wholly extinct. 

Height vT-i 

Peaks. in Feet. 

..Luzon—' 

"Maj'on ... 8,980 
*'Eu!iis.an ... ~ 

'■Bacon : ... 4,590 
■••Taal ... 1,050 

+Cagnd... ... — 

tMaquiling ... 3,720 
S. Cristobal ... 7,634 
Majaijay ... 7,330 
Banajao ... 7,315 
Isarog... ... 6,450 
Cana ... ... 3,920 

Arayat ... 3,510 
Babuyanes— 

*Camiguan : ... 2,415 

^Babuyan ... — 

■'Diplicia ... — 

Minpobo— 

Halcon ... 8,865 

Principal Rivers 

Luzo.n— 

Rio Grande de Cagayan — flowing north to Aparri— 
navigable. 

Mindanao— 

Mindanao (Rio Grande) — flows west — navigable. 
Agusan — flowing nortli — navigable. 


Principal Towns 


Towns. 

Population. 

M.anikx (Luzon ; cap. ) ... 

... 220,000 

Eauan ( Luzon) ... 

... 4O.OQO 

Lipa (Liizcm) ... ... 

... 38,000 

L'.'n nig [ Luzon ) . . , ... 

... 35,000 

.\vgao (Cebu) ... ... 

... 35,000 

lhU'.ing'.is (Luzon) 

... 34,000 

Cebu iCebu) 

... 32.0UO 

Barili (Cebu) 

... 32,000 

Curcar (CVbu) 

... 32,000 

.San Carlos (Lu/.u'n) 

... 27,000 

Sibonga (Cebu) 

... 26,000 

Baybuy (Leyte) 

... 23,000 

Tabaco (I.uzon) 

... 22,000 

ianmay (Panay) 

... 21,000 

Mingao (Panay) 

... 21,000 

Iloilo (Panay) 

... 19,000 

Onnoc (Leyte) ... 

... 1 6,000 

Calbayog (.Samar) 

... 16,000 


Administration 

The head of the executive is the American Governor- 
General, and the legislative body consists of seven 
commissioners, of whom four are Americans. There 
are four executive departments, namely, Interior, Fin- 
ance and Justice, Commerce and Police, and Public 
Instruction, of which the American commi.ssioners are 
secretaries. The i.slands are subdivided into 39 pro- 
vinces, each under its own governor. There is a con- 
siderable measure of local autonomy. 


. ; Productions ' . 

I. Vegetabh Products--^ 

...Rice (chiefly Lvv^on) and. sweet -potatoes, the 
■ ■■ st.lple foods,; maize (Negros, ':Gebtt, Luzon); 

■ tobacco (chiefly N. Luzon, Panay, Negros, 

Bohol, Snlu); sugar (chiefly P.'tnay, Negro.s, 

. Cebu, Luzon) ; abaca or Manila hemp (chiefly 
.S. Ltizon, Leyte, Samar, Cebu); cofiee 
(Luzort) and cacao (Panay, Samar, Negros, 
Mindanao, &c.); cocoa-nut (especially Samar) 
.and copra; indigo and dyes obtained tVuin 
sapan and other woods ; pea-ntits; sago-palms 
and nipa- palms; nutmeg, cinnamon, and 
pepper; the essential oils of ilahg-ilang and 
other plants; teak, ebony, and other timbers 
{forest.s mainly in Mindoro, Palawan, and 
Mindanao); dammar and cither resins; gutta- 
percha and other gum -resins; strychnine; 
mangosteen and durian (Mindanao, Sulu) and 
other fruits. 

II. Animals and Animal Pmduets — 

Water- buftalo (camboa), hiimped cattle, goats, 
sheep, horses, edible bird.s’-ne.st.s, fish, trepang, 
tortoise-shell, pearl oysters, &c. 

III. 

Copper (Luzon, Mindoro, Masbnlc, Pamy, 
Negros, Mindanao); coal (Cebu, Luzon, Min- 
doro, Cararay, Batan, Ra]'!arapa, Samar, 
Semirara, Panay, Leyte, Negros, ilindanao); 
gold (Luzon, Catancluanes, Dlindoro, Sarnar, 
Sibuyan, Panay, Cebu, Bohol, Panaow, 
Mindanao) ; silver (Marinduque, Cebu) ; iron 
(Luzon, Pan.ay, Cebu) ; lead (Luzon, Marin- 
duque, Cebu); platinum (Mindanao); petro- 
leum (Panay, Leyte, Cebu) ; natural ga.s 
(Panay, Cebu); sulphur (Luzon, Biliraii, 
Leyte); marble (Luzon, Romblon); kaolin 
(Luzon), &c. 

IV, Manufactures — 

Cigarsand cigaretie.s, cotlon-mills, ropes, carriage.s, 
furniture, bricks, pottery, sugar-refining, pifia 
and other fabrics i.if native domestic manu- 
facture, gold filigree W'ork, mats, bamboo li.als, 
leather, soap, salt. 

Currency 

Thu Alexican dollar, .so widely used in the East 
Indian Archipelago, was the chief coin in ;tse at the 
lime of the American occupation. In 1900 an order 
was issued making one United St. ales dollar eq\nvalent 
to two Mexican dollars; but in 19041x11 Act came into 
force making a Filipino dollar of the value of 50 cents, 
to be guaranteed by gold. 

Finance 

The revenue for a recent year amounted to 16, 1 10,248 
dollars, and the expenditure to X7, 933, 162 dollars. 
About half the revenue is obtained from customs duties. 
There is a considerable internal revenue, raised by taxes 
on banking, insurance, commerce, industries, &c., and 
there is also a poll ta.x. 


Peaks. . in Feet. 

Negros— 

*Malaspina (Can- 

boon) ... 4,600 

Magasa . ... — 

Leyte— 

Sacripante ... — 

Acundining ... — 

SlQUIJOR— 

*Siquijor ... — • 

Camiguin— 

’Vamiguin ... 10,825 

Mindanao— 

*Apo ... ... 10,825 

'“Mac.aturin ... — 

Diiiata ... — 

Calayo ... — 

Matutun ... ~ 

Eutulfin ... — 



THE PHILIPPINES 


Sources of the Imports into the Philippine: 


The following dingiam shows the countries of origin 
of the principal articles imported into the Philippine 
Islands:— 


^oods United Kingdom Other Couutrie! 


Rice Cochin-China 


China 


Other 

Countries 


United Kingdom 


■ ■ . ■•■Ti T , ' . Cutlery, : 

’■ ■i^U'oK.Lo & Sowing Germany (practicaliy all) 

\vitig circle uiagrain sliows the principal Machines 

imported into the Philippines in a recent : Electrical „ . , . 

Machinery united States (practically all) 
& Typewriters 


Chiefly United States 


Flour 


United Stares 


Lumber 


Chiefly United States 


Iron & Steel 
MaiiufaC" ^ 
i tures^X'^ 


Glass United States j Other Countries 


Russia & United States 


Petroleum 


Chiefly Hong-Kong 
& Straits Settlements 


Gattle 


Priiicipai Commodities imported into the Pliiiippines 


The following circle diagram shows the principal- 
countries of origin of the imports into the Philippines 
in a recent year 


Matches 


240 


GEOGRAPHICAL AND COMMERCIAL SURVEY 


Principal Productions 

I. Vegetable Products— 

Wheat, maiiiO, millet, rice, lentils, chick-pens, 
peas, beans,- cotton, sugar, tobacco, vine, 
melon, numerous fine fruits (apples, pears, 
pomegranates, peaches, apricots, plums, &c.), 
asafostida, castor-oil plant, madder, &c. 

11 . Animals— 

Dromedary, horse, ass, sheep, goats. 

III. j/inerah— 

Coal, copper, lead, iron, gold, precious stones. 

W. Hl'amefactHres — 

Silks, felts, carpets, articles from camels’ and 
goats’ hair, rosaries, sheepskin &c. 

Currency 

The money of account is the same as in India. The 
Kabul rupee is valued at only about four-fifths that of 
India. There are silver coins representing the rupee, 
the haif-rupef and the quarter-rupee, and others 

are to be struck, of the value of the British crown and 
half-crown. , Pice are coined in bronze, and a large , 
bronze coin, valued at about 5^/., is , to be issued... It as - 
intended to coin gold pieces' equal to , the : sovereign in 
value. ,The currency of B.aluchi.stan is practically the 
':same.as that, of . Afghanistan. T' ., 

Trade 

Impotts. -,Expoi-K,' . 

Kabul-Itldia tnode . ' . ... /200, 000 '^^125, 060 
Kandahar- India trade ..., ,145,000 - ,233,000 

Bo.khara trade.... ... , ■ 400,000 . 400,000:, 

Total ' . ..,',ji^74S,,ooo ' .V.- ^760(000 ■ 


Weights and Measures 

The weights and mnasures of Afghani.stan and 
Baluchistan are largely those cT British India. 

Principal Imports and Exports in 
the Indian Trade 

Imjimis, .Jsxporis. 

Colton good.s. Fruits and vegetables. 

Indigo and other dyes. Asafcetida and other drags. 
Sugar. Ghi and other provisions. 

Tea. Pulse and grain. 

Horses. 

■ , Spaces. ■ 

'Wool. '■ 

' Silk. , 

Cattle. 

Hides. 

Tobacco. 

Principal Trade Routes 

I. , -From, Persia— ,,. 

' , fleshed to Htuvit {200 njilc.s}, 

'''II, 'From Bokhara— 

Tlirtnigh Merv to lleral (500 miie.s). 

Through Balkh and K!m!m to Kabul {.pCo inik's), 
in. From Chjnesk Tti rkektan -- 
Thi'ough Chitral to Jdalabad. 

By the Khawak Fas.s in the Hindu Kii.di. 
lY. From I.n'BIa— 

re-shawnr by Khailvar Pass to Kabul {165 miles). 
Dera Ismail Khan by Gomal Pass to Ghazni 
(250 niile.s). , 

Siikkur by Bolan Pa.ss and Sinu-Pisbin Railway 
' , . ■ ■ to Kandahar '{405 iniks). ■ ', 


PERSIA 


Population according to Race 


Area 

and Population 


■' KacbiS."- . 

iRANiAX— • 


Ptovinscs. 

Au'.i in 

Sq. 'Miles. ■ 

PopiliEltioU. 

i'eraian.s (Tajiks .and Tuts) 6 

Kurds (Kurdistan, Azairbij.an, 'lvhora.ssan} 

OCiOjOOO 

5oo,i'Uo 

Azailbijan 

35’Oco ... 

1,700,000 

:Luri (Luristan, &c.) ... ■ 

650,000 

Ghilan (with Talish) 

... ... 6,000 .. 

480,000 

Laics (Farsistan, Irak-xljemi, Hazanderarj) 

100,000 

Maz,andoran 

8,000 

30 D,QCX> 

Baludii.’j (Kerman, Sist.an, &c.} 

100,000 

Astrabad 

10,000 .. 

i So, 000 

TATAR.y-- 


Ii'ak-Ajemi 

115,000 .. 

1,700,000 

Turki Iliats (Irak-Ajemi, Khorassan, &;c.) 

500,000 

Ardelan (Kurdistan) 

6,000 

300,000 

Turkomans (Mazanderan, Astrabad) 

nxijOoo 

Khuzistair 

30,000 .. 

720,000 

Mongols — 


Luristan - 

... 30,000 .. 

360,000 

Taemuri Aymaks (Khora.ssan) 

250 000 

Farsistan 

Laristan. 

60,000 .. 

20,000 .. 

1,460,000 

100,000 

Hazaras (Afghanistan frontier) 

50,000 

Kerman (including 
Mekran, Sistan) 

Kohistan, 

150,000 

Soo,ooo 

Others — 

Aral'.s (Khuzistan, Farsistan, Laristan, Sec] 

400,000 

Khorassan 

140,000 . . 

1,200,000 

Armenians (Ispahan, Teheran, Urmia) ... 

50,000 

Total 

6 10,000 

9,300,000 

Chaldeans (Urmia) 

Jews {the chief towns) 

30.000 

36.000 



Kizil-Ba.shis (Khorassan, Kerman) 

Guebres (chiefly Yezd) 

Gypsies and Jats (Keiraan, Irak-Ajemi, &c.) 

15.000 
9,000 

20.000 



PERSIA 


tn Relieion 1 November to April. January and Marcb to 
m accoroini, L | of 2 inches or overi th^ 

NuraViais. 1 jnonths ranging from i.l to I.? inches. The 

'o.iia:; 8,(xxj,ooo : jrjg sjx months. (May-October) have jxist over o 

HniiU! Kiirdn) uoo.ooD , altogether.. ' 

.,0 000 principal Mountams 

! Grei.-k ' >!l,hoti.)K ... ■- Ranges or Groups: ’ Highest Sinnmits. 

1 K-p!”!;- tkith'he 4.0QO /"Demavend (extinct vol- 

Iprotestant ... : ••• ... Elburz Kange ...-I cano) ... ... •• 

... 30,000 ISavalan (extinct volcano) 15 , 79 - 

‘■.5 ’ 9,000 fKuh-i-Hazar 143700 

"■ Central Range -"(^Kuh-i-Jupar ... I3.ooo 

Principal Towns We3l«n iligUands ;;; 

("Kuh-i-Taftan (active vol- 
I cano) ... 12,680 

South-eastern Groups (dormant 

i. volcano) ... ... 12,000 

North-eastern Group (continuation of Caucasus) 12,000 

Principal Rivers 

Length 
in Mites. 

Rivers.. 

Flowing TO Persian Gulf— • _ 

Shat-el-Arab (Euphrates— Tigris; frontier)... ^ 

Kerkhah: “• ” 

ICarun ... - “^5! 

Dizful(Ab-i-diz) ... ••• 

Jerahi ... ... ••• ^ 

Tab ... — ••• - - _ 

Minab (Strait of Ormuz) ... ••• 

Flowing TO THE Gasman Sea— , 

Aras (Araxes; frontier) - ••• — 

Kizil-Uzen (Sefid-rud) 

Herhaz (Lar) ... “• **' ''' . 

Gurgan ... ... — - — •" ^ 

Atrek (frontier) 

Flowing TO Lake Urmia— ^ 

Aji-chai... G 

Fi^wl^ TO OTHER Lakes OR Drying up in 
' Interior—^:.. : 

Kara-su (Hamadan) 

Zendeh-rud (Ispahan) : "f 

Kur (Pandamir) ; , ; **' 

Sluirab ... . ,, *“ " 

Climate Keshef-rud (tributary of Ilen-rucl) ... •” j /: 

. gives the mean annual rainfall at Shat-el-Arab are the only navigabh 

IS';— rivers. 

Drainage Basins : 

Area in Sq. Mil® 

130.000 
100,000:: 

40,000 

''■;2O,O00:;' 

320.000 

610.000 


Height 
in Feet. 


Population. 

250,tX)0 

150.000 

100.000 

80.000 

50. 000 
6 o,(X )0 

60.000 
50,CK50 

40.000 
40,000 

40.000 

30.000 
30,000 
30,000 

30.000 
25,C>00 

25.000 

20.000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
i6,oao 
15,000 
15,000 

15.000 

15,000 

12.000 

10.000 
y,ooo 

. 7,000 


Teheran I ei..^5a aim ir.i 
Tabriz (rap. Azairbijan) . 
Ispahan (Irak-Ajciui/ 

Mchlied (c.ip. Kl'<oui~-;an). 
Vc-zd (Inik-Ajfini; ... 
Kerman (cai>. Kinui.in,! 
liiirfrush (Mazandemsi) 

Reshl (cap. Ghiltm) 

Kazvin (Ivak-Aicnii) 
Kerrnanshah (cap. Ardeian 
Urmia (Azairbijan) 
Maiivadan (Irak-Ajcmi) 
Shiraz (cap. Far.risi.iu) 

Kiuri (Iiak-Ajcmi) ... 
Kashan (Irak-Ajeini) 

Dizful (cap. Khuzislan) 
Aslrabad (cap. A-sUabtivl) 
Bashire (Farsinian) 

Bnrujini (Irak-Ajenn) 
Semnan (Irak-Ajemi) 
Sehzewar (Khoras.san) 
Ardebil (Azairbijan) 

Sari (cap. Ma/.amicran) 
Shuster (Khnzistaii) 

Lingah (Laristun) ... 
Mamglut (Azairbijan) 
Nishapur ( Khtrrassan) 
Amol (Mazanderaii) 

Tzir (cup. Laristun) 
Bunder Abbas (Kerinan) 


vKvt Kaiiifnll 

level.l (in inches). 

5 ... 21-5 


Indian Ocean ^ , .•> "• 

Aral and Caspian 

Sistan Depression ... 

Lake Urmia 

Kavirs and other inland Depressions 

Total 


below sea-level. ■ Principal Lakes 

m denote rainfall . tfinn Gavkbai 

,«a.rtla3now. UrmkiUmmyahli .600 ^ 

SO, mu'es. ^ 

U.. ....nr is from Niris (Bakhtegan). 


GEOGRAPHICAL AND COMMERCIAL SURVEY 


Principal Productions 

r. Vegifable frodncts — 

Wheat, maize, millet, rice, lentils, diick-peas, 
peas, beans, cotton, . sugar, tobacco, vine, 
melon, numerous fine fruits {apples, pears, 
pomegranates, peaches, apricots, plums, &c.), 

. asafcetida, castor-oil plant, madder, vVc. 

II, Animais— 

Dronieclarj-, horse, ass, sheep, goats, 

in. Minerals—: ^ ' 

Coal, copper, lead, iron, gold, precious stones. 
IV, Alannfactures— 

Silks, felts, carpets, articles from camels’ and 
goats’ hair, rosaries, sheepskin posiins, &c. 

Currency 

The money of account is the same as in India. The 
Kabul rupee is valued at only about four-fifths that of 
India. There are .silver coin.s representing the rupee, 
the half-rupee {Iran), .and the quarter-rupee, and others 
are to. be struck, of the vahie of the. British crown and 
half-crown. , . Pice are coined: in brqme, and a large 
l-TOiize coin, 'Valued, at about ,(:o be, issued. It i.«! 

intended' to coin gdid, pieces , equal to the sovereign in 
.value. The c«rrenc.v df BaluchistEin, is 'practically the 
same as. that of Afghanistan. ; , 

Trade 


Weights and Measures 

The weights . and , measures of A.%liari!sta)i and 
Baliichisi.'tn are largely those of British India. 

Principal Imports and Exports in 
the Indian Trade 


CothUl Qi.'od.'i, 


FxMis. 

Fruits and vegetalile.*?. 


Kabul- India trade 

liripoirts.' 
i,' 200 , OOO , 

,,,'Esports,",' 

.£% 2 S, 0 Q 0 . 

Kandahar-India trade , ... 145,000 .. 

. .. 235,000 

Bokhar.a trade.., 

... ... .',,400,000' 

.: ,'„40p,oo0' 

Total 

.. 

£ 7 ^<^>ooo 



PET 

Area 

and Population 


Provitt!:*!!. 

■ .■Vre.i' ill' 

Sij. Mslc-', 

Popiiiation. 

Azciirbijnn 

35,000 . . 

1,700,000 

Gbilan (with Talish] 

... ... 6,000 .. 

4So,ot'X> 

Maziindemn 

8,000 .. 

300,000 

Astrabad 

io,oc>o .. 

I So, 000 

Irak-Ajemi 

... ... 115,000 ,, 

1,700,01X1 

Ardelau (Kurdistan) 

6,000 . , 

3Cio,ooo 

Khuzistan 

... 30,000 .. 

720,000 

Luristan 

30,000 . . 

360,000 

Farsistan 

... 60,000 

1,460,000 

Laristan 

20,000 

100,000 

Kerman (including 

Kohistan, 


Mckran, Sistati) 

150,000 .. 

800,000 

Khorassan 

140,000 

1,200,000 

Total 

... ... 610,000 

9,300,000 


Indigo and other dyes. Asrifretida and other drugs. 
Sugar. Ghi and tUlicr provisions. 

Tea. , Pulse imcl gr.un. . 

I h'n>i.s. 

Spices. 

Vt'ool. 

, ' Silk. ' 

Cattle. 

Hides. 

' ...Tobm-co, 

Principal Trade Routes 

I. From Persia— 

' 'Mesh.ed,' to Herat (200 rniles). 
iL'FstOM.'.IilOKHARA-— 

Through Merv to Ilerat (500 utiles). 

Througli Balkh and Khultn to Rulml {400 miles). 
ITI.;, From, Cnixi'.sE' Tt?,R'KESTAX-- 
' Through Chilral to Jelaluliad. 

By the Khawak Pass in the Hindu Kudi. 

TV.' ;From India---' ' 

Peshawar by Khaibar; Pass to Kalml {165 miles), 
Deta hsuiail Khan by Gonial Piuss to Ghazni 
' ' ' ' (250 mik's). 

Stikkttr by Bolan Pa.ss and Sind-Pishin Railway 
to Kandalip.r (405 miles). 


Population according to Race 

Iranian— 

Persians {Tajiks and Tats) .. ,..6,000,000 

Kurds (Kurdi.sii'in, Azuirbijan, KhoiasniUi) 500,000 

Lnri (Luristan, At.. ) ... ... ... 650,000 

Lak.s (Fursistatt, Irak-Ajcmi, Mazanderan) 100,000 

Euluchi.s (Kennan, Sistan, Ac.) 100, ooo 

T.atar.s— 

Turki Iliats (Irak-Ajemi, Kborassan, &c.) 500,000 

Turkomans {Mazanderan, Astrabad) ... 100,000 

Mongols — 

Taernmi Aymaks (Khorassan) 230,000 

Hazaras (Afghanistan frontier) 50,000 

Others — 

Arabs (Khuzistan, Farsist.an, Laristan, Ac) 400,000 

Armenians (Ispahan, Teheran, Unnia) ... 50,000 

Chaldeans (Urmia) 30,000 

Jews (the chief towns) ... ... ... 36,000 

Kizil-Bashis (Khorassan, Kerman) ... 15,000 

Guebres (chiefly Vezd) 9,000 

Gypsies and Jats (Keiman, Irak-Ajemi, Ac.) 20,000 



PERSIA 


population according to Religion 

, j'^'. )’ . .. ... %Xhv:j 

Mota'wm'tlr,-. . ^ 


N<.tvci3i,-!f-’r to April. January and March have each 
an average of 2 inches or over, the other four of these 
montii.-, rarsgisig from i.i to 1.7 inches. The remain- 
ing itx nioarhs t.May-October) have just over one inch 
ishogetij-er. 

Principal MountainvS 

Height 
ill Feet. 


Christians 


I . K.jBges er v»f o«i!S. Highest Siiramits, 

( Demavend (extinct vol- 
cano) 

Savalan (extinct volcano) 
i Central Range _^_/Kuh-i-IIazar ... 

I (Kuh-i-Jupar ... .. 

j W(\',tcrn liighiands •*' ••• 

I 

I fRuh-i-Taftan (active vol- 

i Isouth-eastern Group j „ •" "• 

) j Kuh-i-Basman (dormant 

I I volcano) 

I KtMih-eastern Group (continuatioji of Caiicasu.s) 


19,400 

i5>792 

14,700 

13.000 

14.000 
HjSoo 


0 , 5 .W 


Principal Townts 


Tehci.Oi |r.ip. I’* 
Tithn?- ii'-il''- ‘‘'i'* j' 
Ispahan 

Jleshed fc'a|.’. Kina * 
Ycrd . 

Kerman K' s-i; 

Barfrii^i utdi i, 

kc-sht \vAp. r.l'Tin,,' 

sli.i'.-.s, ‘ 

lunn.!!;-’,.! ... 

I’niiin {.XxM'iyiu’i 
Hawaii o- jin h’ \,- 
Shir.u, (t'lij’t I'ao! t- 
Klim 

Kif-han fh.ih A.iTfi; ■ 
Difful fcrtp. Kh’i/,- 
.Aitia; .»i i- n, . \ ■ 

Bibhirr (i’.t ^ <v 
Burujti'd tliah .\i' 'ill 
Semniin f ii.ih-Ai 'ii/. 
Schi'.t.w.tr t.lvi'i.U" •! 
.Ardehil fA'/.tiihij.t. • 
Sari (van, M m‘.>i i 
Shiistet i Kijii.d -1,111 « 
Lii'.gi!' i »■ at; ! i . 


50,01'® 


12,6 So 


12,000 

12,000 


5>;s,«\xi 

4r,r'‘r>:5 

40.W>.t 

ro 


Principal Rivers 

iiivers., 

F}.»nvi.\G TO Persian Gulf-— 
Sh.a-t>l-Arab (Euplirates — ^Tigris ; froi 

Kcrkhah ... 

Kanm ... ... 

DizUil (Ab-i-diz) 

b.'i'vihi ... ... ... ... 


Length 
in Miieii. 


o-^ 


Mina)) (Strait of Ormuz) 
Fm'v.tm; to THE Casvia.n' Se.a- 
.\ia.s iAi'axe.s; frontier) 
Kiril-Uzen (.Sefid-rud) 
JierhazlLar) ... 

Gurgun ... ... 

Alrek (frontier) 

Fi.utvj.M-; TO Lake Ur.mia— 
Aji-diai... ... 

jaglmiu ... ... ... . 

Fit 1\V 5 Ni; TO OTHER LAKES 
I.N'TERtOR— 

K:ira-su (Mauiiidan) ... 
Zondcli-rud (Ispalian) 

Kuv (liaiKiainir) 


2> (.Of*0 

2J,Ch,® 

'iO,OOCi 

1 

K.A :it 


OR Drying 


Clinuitc 


Kodjef-rud (tribmtary t>f I.Ieri-riul) — 

The Kanin ami Shat-el-Arab are the only navigable 
rivers. 

Drainage Basins 

Ate,-tinSq. Miles. 

130.000 

100.000 
:■ 40,000 
■20,000,:;; 
320,boo ;; 


Urmia ,,, ... 37‘''2.S' ... ... 21.5 

Ktjjlst ... ,,, 37''' 1“ ... “$0 S *^*5 

.L'.tiabp.d ... - 40 ... ib-d 

Mcdicii* ... ... 3ife -■ b -4 

Teheran ... 35''‘'4i’ ... ^Sio ... 10.7 

Ispahan" ... 32^57' ... 53*0 ... 3 *® 

Btishsrt* ■ ... I 3-4 

Ja.sk ... ... ... — ••• 3 -- 

^ The minus .sign t'knoJc« deprrs.sitin !')eh'»w sea-level. 
'“The figures for Mc'-lnv! and L-pabaii denote rainfall 
only, and do t;oI indmlr tfu' fairly considerable snow- 


Indian Ocean 

Aral and Caspian 

Sistan Depression 

Lake Urmia 

Kavirs and other inland Depressions 


610,000 


Principal Lakes 


Gavkhani : a swamp, 
Flausi Sultan. 

IIuslu Gob 


Urmia (Urumiyah); 1600 
sq. miles.- 
Niris IBakhtegati). 


In Tdientn the wetter half of the year L from 




GEOGRAPHICAL AND COMMERCIAL SURVEY 


Principal Productions 

I. VegeiaMe Products — 

Wltenf, Lfirley, rice, peas, beans, lentils, grain, . 
maiiio, millet, fruits (espedally quinces,, 
peaches, apricots, plums, raisins, . almonds, : 
figs, pistachios, dates, walnuts, oranges), vine, 
cotton, hemp, tobacco, opium popp}', castor- 
oil, sesamum, linseed, olive, potatoes, to-, 
nratoes, cauliflower and similar ' vegetables, 
timber, gnnis, dyes, drags,.. &c. 

II. P Hi ;na!s and Aupuai Products—- 

Horses, mules, donkeys; fish; silk-worms. . 
ni. Minerals — 

Goal (N. of Teheran), iron (Ghilaii and Mazan- 
deran), copper (Khorassan, Azairbijan, Ker- 
man, &c.), lead (Khorassan, near Semnan, 
near Zenjan, Kerman), cobalt (near Kashan), 
arsenic (Urmia, Afshar), turquoise (Nishapur), 
gold, manganese, zinc, nickel, antimony, rock-' 
salt, gv'psinn, lime, marble, alabaster, soap- 
stone, naphtha (in the west), &c. 

IV. Mannfacfwes— 

Carpets (Ferahan, Sukanabad, .Khoras.san, Yezd, 
Kennan, Shu.sler, iCurtlistan), shawls (Ker- 
man, Hoslu'd), v.-nolkiu go<'.ds, cotton fabrics, 
.v-ilk stuffs (Khorassan, Kashan, Yezd), rose- 
water (Ka.shan, Mainland) — all native in- 
dustries. 

Currency 

A. Money of Account 

I Toman = lo Krans. 

. I Kran = 20 Shahis. 

I Sliahi = 50 Dinars. ■ ■ 5 ■ ■■ ■ 

Thc.^e relations are not, as will be seen immediately, 
maintained between the coins representing , the. toman. ■■ 
kran, and shahi. ■ 


.1 

>. Coins and No' 

Fii^eisess 

‘F.S 

StEvUnf. V 

line. 

(laid— 

tSuppoaed). 

4 

: S. 

d. 

10 ''i'uin:ins 

... .9 

3 . 

6 

0 

3 'i'omans 

9 

1 

G 

0 

2 'romans 

... ... .9 . . 

0 

G 

2.4 

I Toman 

... .9 .. 

0 

6 

7.2 

)■< Toman 

9 

0 

3 

3*6 

,*4 Toman 

... ... ,9 

0 

I 

7 .S 

Siher— 

5 Krans 

S95 ,, 

0 

I 

9-43 

2 Kvans 

... ... .S95 

0 

0 

S.57 

I Kran . . . 

895 .. 

0 

0 

4.2S5 

10 Shahis 


0 

0 

2.14 

5 Shahis ' 


0 

0 

1.07 

Nickd— 

2 Shahis 


0 

0 

D.43 

I Shahi 

— .. 

0 

0 

0.21 

Copper — 

Abbassi (4 Shahis) ... — 

. 0 

6 

0.S6 

2 Shahis 

— 

. 0 

0 

0.43 

I Shahi... 

— - 

. 0 

0 

0.21, 

I Pul (y^ Shahi) ... — 

0 

0 

O.IO 


The. copper coinage became greatly depreciated, 80 
or more copper shahis being given for a silver kran, 
and in 1900 it tvas withdrawn and replaced by the 
above nickel coins. 

V Very few gold coins are in circulation, and the toman 
is now worth about 16.5 silver krans. The former 
pure gold toman was worth about Qs. 414V/., but the 
.addition of alloy metals and the reduction of its tveight 
have reduced its sterling value. 

. 'The' silver kran formerly weighed 88 grains and was 
of fineness .95, but it now weighs only 71 grains and is 
.of fineness .S95. In 1874 it was equal to i franc (2540 
the pound sterling), but in 1906 llie exchange was 56 to 
the pound. The variation in its value during 1891-1903 
is shown by the following graph : — 



Several Russian, Turkish, ami Austrian coins also 
circulaU; in I’erKia. 

The Imperial Bank of Persia, founded in 18S9, 1 ms 
the excliBive right of issuing bank notes. The notes 
■are payable in silver krans, and the coin reserve is 
"33 per cent of their total value. 


Weights and Measures 

A. LfNK.tR IMea.huue 

1 Zar cir Gen 16 t,u.-ri'hs. 

■ . r 'Gereli ,■.'. ' = ■ .,2 Sirre, ',:.■ 

The car or gcs is of different: lengths in different 
parts of the country, vart'ing from 25 tu 44 inches. A 
common length is 40.93 inches. Distance.s are niensuvc-d 
in farsakh.s, ayk; being equal tu 6000 zar. Taking 
the zar at. .-jo.pS inches, the farsakh Is equal to 3.877S 
■miles. '■■ 

B. Surface Measure 

1 Jerib ~ 1000 .square zar. 

With the zar at 40.93 incites the jerifi = 1294 sq. 
3’ard.s. 

C. Cubic Measure 

The artaba of 8 collothun is used in measuring dry 
. goods, and is equal to 1.S09 bushels. Liquids are 
; .usually sold by weight. 




t Mislihai 

I 'Xa.kfaufl 


Hi .\il3Uiultf. 

Xal:h>"’.df:. 
4 ilaiulimis. 


The miskhal and its subdivisions are used in weighing 
gold and silver. A miskhal is equal to 71 grains. 

The ordinary commercial weifghl is the batman or 
man. It has widely different values in different parts 
of the country. The batman of Tabriz and Meshed is 
equal to 6.49 lbs. avoirdupois. The kkamar is used 
in weighing corn, straw, coal, and similar substances. 
Pearls are weighed , by the abas, of 2)4' grains,, and 


Inc i ii'>v,it,^4 .-j,']- ili. ti'i.mi the chief coim 

tries .if urL;ii! trf lie. iuipiiris into iVr.da. The tota 
Value oi >ii- u t e recent year 349.014,613 kran 
(=t .ibaui 5**^.' 1 -Olul. 



British 


Germany and 
Comi“ 
tries / 


Empire \ 


Hfi'.vin;,; circle dicgnnn show?, the pnncip; 
ic'i iinn<'ricii iui'i f’ersin. 


Priucuxil Conniiudil 








The following diagrams show, according to the Board 


Were respectively £226,6^;^ and ;^^’47S,6oa. 


Coffee. 

ilothcr-of-j-jcari. 

Dates. 

Hides and .Skins. 

Indigo. 

Wcik 

Woollen good.<5. 

Dates. 

Spices- 

' C'offee. 

Ilardwiire and Cutlcrv. 

Drugs and lMedicine.s. 

foils. 

Raw silk, and silk goods 

Fuel. 

Spices. 

Drugs and Medicines. 


Glass and Glassware, 


Timber. 


Mother-of-pearl 



Persia s J'<xpons to, and imports from, the United Kingdom 


Northern FRON■^ER-~ 

Julfe and Astara (Caspian port), lioth Russian. 
{z) Cas'/'!a!! Snoiv: 

En/.eli (Reslit), jMeslicci-i-Sar (Oarfrush), and 
Bender-i-Ger (Ahtrahad). all Cas[>iun ports. 
(3) -Transyras/nan Frontier; 

Roads : Kusluui — Askabad and Mvshed — 
Serrekhs — Turkestan. 

Western Trontiee-" 

Trade with Todimioitd. Kermanshah — 'Dngdad 
and other routes. ■ 

Southern FRONTtEK,-- 

The Gulf ports, especially Mohainmcrah, Biishire, 
Lingah, and Bunder Ahbas. 

Eastern Frontier — 

' Meshed — Herat. Meshed — Sistan — Nushki 


following diagram .shows the principal countries 
of origin of the imports at the Persian Gulf Iforts:— 


K i n g d 0 ni 


Turkey 



iinshiiv 

949.000 . . . ^'430,000 

■ Lingah ... ■ ... 

ti!54.ooa ... 653,000 

Arab Const Ports ... 

303,000 ... 651,01x1 

Biimk-r Alrbas 

449,000 ... 138,000 

Bahrein ... ... 

1,027,000 ... 865,000 

Mohainmcrah 

168, OQO ... 72,o.:ia 

Principal Ijiports and Exports 

(The inter-port trade is included.) 

Impin'ts. 

JSxporls. 

Cotton piece-goods. 

Pearls. 

Pearls. 

Opium. 

Grain and Pulse. 

Ifo’uits and Vegetables, 

Tea. 

Grain and Pulse. 

Sugar. 

Gum. 

Yarn and twist. 

Woollen goods. 

Provisions and oiimen’s 

Cotton piece-goods and 

stores. 

cotton. 

Silk goods. 

Tobacco. 

Metals. 

Provisions, 


The following diagram sliows tlie cliief cuunSries 
of de.si.ination of the exports from the Persian Gulf 










PERSIA—CAUCASIA 


Shipping 


Posts and Telegraphs 


The following diagram shows the trade of the Persian 'Persia has - 6312 miles of telegraph line with about 
Gulf Ports according to the nationality of the vessels 10,395 miles of wire. Two lines— the Bushire-Telicran 
engaged in it. The total tonnage entered annually is and the new Kashin-Yezd-Kennan-Bam-Bampur line.s 
about Sdo.ooo. —are worked by the Britissh Government as part of tlie 

telegraph system connecting Britain with India. These 
three-wire lines, as is also that of the Indo-Kuro- 
'""N. pean Telegraph Company, Ltd,, between Telieran and 

y' Julfa. The Persian Government owns and works the 

rest, about 4200 miles of single-wire lines. The rnimhcr 
/ V of messages over the three-wire lines was over 216,000 

/ \ in a recent year. 

^ ^ V The first postal service in Persia was opened in 1S77. 

/ . . \ The Persian posts were held in farm till 1901, and 

I B r i t i S h l since 1902 they have been worked by the Belgian 

I I officials of the Customs Deuartment. There are no 

postal- statistics. ■■ 


— .fithers 


Nationality of Tonnage entered .it Peraiiui Gulf Torts 


Roads and Railways 

Roads — 

Resht— Kazvin — Teheran : 227 miles. 

Teheran: — Kum — Sultanabad; 160 miles. 

Meshed — Kushan — Askabad : 150 miles {30 Rus,sian). 
Ispahan—rAhwaz ; 2S0 miles. 

Railway—.'- 

Teheran — Shah-abdul-azim and branches: 8 miles. 


CAUCASIA 


Area and Population 


Divisions. 

TKitlmn (Prov. ) 

- ; iTerek (Prov.) 

Tllack Sea Covt. , ,, 
Kutais (Govt.) 
Tifils iflovt.) 

Trans- -Elizabethpol (Govt. 
Caucasia I Daghestan (Prov.) 
Baku (Govt.) 

Knn; iPrfW.).,. 

- ■l.Erivan -(Govt.-) 


Area in Sq. Popnlation, 
Miles. 1897. 

36,430 ... 1,922,773 
: 876,298 
:h3,Sic ... 933,485 

' 2,840 S 7 S 47 S- 

14,080 .. 1,075,861 
17,220 ... i.040,943 
17,040 ... 871,557 

11,490 ... 586,636 

15,170 ... 7894^9 

7,200 ... 290,654 

10,740 ... 804,757 

182,410 ... 9,250,101 


Population according to Race 


-Rncft-S.' - ■ ■ 

,.iHpO-,ElJR;0PEANS- 

''-bb , 6-Russians'-'':'- 

Iranians 
Armenians ... 
GreeLs 
' Germans 


Races, 

Semites— 

Jews ■; - ... - 

Chaldeans ... ... ... 

Caucasians— 

1. Kartvelians (Iberes) — 

(a) Georgians : 

Georgians proper 
Imerefiaus 

Gurians 

. Ajars, Enghilois 
Tushins, ,P.", haves, &c. 
(i) Mingrelians 

(r) Lazes 

(tf) Svanetians 

2. Western Mountaineers : 

(«) Abhazes 

*( 3 ) Kabardians, &c. ... 

3. Eastern Mounlaineer.s ; 


.j.00,000 

450.000 

80.000 

70.000 

25.000 

220.000 
2.000 


65,000 

190,000 


,000,000; 

*( a ) Chechens 

... 290,000 

20,0007 

( 5 ) : Lesgbians; 


500,000 

t Avars and Andi.ans 

, ... 2 C 0 ,OO 0 

300,000 

, Dargo 

... 125,000 

- 60,000 

■ 

0 

0 

q 

10 

40,000 

-.-Others ... .- .... 

110,000 


Vot. I!. 
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Itaces. 

Turko-Tata'rs — 
Azairhijan Tatars ... 
Turks 

Turkomans... 

l<.mn}ks 

Ivarap.apakh.s 
■■^Nugais 

M'O'NGOLS— 
*Ivalmu<;k£ 


Finnish — 

Esthonians and Mordovians 


The asteri.sk denotes races mamly Cis- Caucasian, 
The others are mainly or entirely Trans-Caucasian. 


Population according to Religion 


>5, OCX), 000 


Relitfions. Numbers. 

f Ort.hodo.’c Greek (njo.st Rus3iaiis''[ 
and Georgians ; Greeks) 

Dissenting Greek (many Kuasians) 
lians j Roman Catholic (some Anneuiuns) , 

I Gregorian (most Anueisians) 
pI.utheiTui (Gennnns) 

f SuiUsi (Caucasian luauntaineers, 

Laze.s, Tnrko-Talars, Kurds) ^3,000,000 
Shiah (I’ensians) 


Buddhists (Kalmucks) ... 


50.000 

10.000 


Copulation, iSr,f, 

160,645 
112,253 
65,697 
4 iiS 43 
41,621 

35.446 
34.191 

33,090 


Nuinliers. 






... 1,200,000 

... 75,000 

... 30,000 

... 100,000 

... 25,000 

50,000 

Station (with lirasht 
above sea-!ev«9. 

■§ . 

•S-s- 
•J'- , 

■ ■ 

e £*■ ■ 

■ fs-c: 

EH 

■ ^ s* 

IS 8 

iij 

•*£. 95 ■ 

H j 

. 

Stavropol (1939)..... 
Piatigorsk — 

Baku (105). 

45“ 3' 
44“ S' 
42'’ 21' 

48 

59 

5^ 

cS 

24 

24 

39 

16 

41 

„ I „ 

70 20. S 

72 ! 2i.3 
80 ; 10.4 
75 V,~~ 

Erivan. (3230) ......... 

Pntiiio)...... ......... 

42“ I4'' 

..1 

... I05000 

... 2,000 

Tifli.s'{i343) 

BiUum (coast) 

Alexaudropnl (5 kk/I 
Leukoran ( -- 7 3 ) . • . . . 

^ r 1 '■ 

41 42 1 55 

41“ 40' i 59 
40“ 50' I 41,5 

36’ 45^ 1 59 
t 

32-5 

43 

13 

37 

77 ; 16.7 
75 i 

71 1 15 

7S 48. 1 


Rang 

Caucasus- 


Mountains 


Highest Suiniiuts. 


Pl'incipal Towns 


Tmvns, 

Tiflis (cap, Tiflis and Caucasia) 
Baku (cap. Baku) 

Ekatcrinodar (cap. Kulnm) 
Vladikavkaz (cap. Terek) 

Stavropol (cap. Stavropol) 

Yeisk (Kuban) ... 
jMaikop (Kulian) 

.Elizabeth] .ol (cap. Elizabethpol; 
Kutais (cap. Kutai.s) 

Ale.^andropoi (Erivan) ... 
Ahikhichevan (Erivun) ... 

Erivan (cap. Erivan) 

Batum (Kutaisi) 

Shu-sha (Elizubethpol) ... 

Kukha (Elizahothpol) ... 

Kars (cap. Kars) 

Shemakha (Bsilai) 

Piatigtu'sk (Terek) 

Novorosi,sisk (cap. Black Sea) 
Temir-khan-Shura (cap. Daghestan) 

Climate 


The following table gives particulars of temperature 
and rainfall for a few stations in Caucasia. Caucasia 
presents a great diversity of climate vrithin a small area, 
partly owing to the great clifTerences in its elevation, 
partly to its situation between two inland .seas, south of 
the Steppes and north-west of the Iranian plateau. 


Principal Rivers 


28,- 5 12 ..j 

Kiver 


26,656 i 

Flowing to Bi.ACit 

; Sea- 

24,811 i 

Kuban 


aOjvSpr 1 

Byelay’a'i 


20,OoS 

■ I.aba j 

' 1 

18,63s 

Ingur 

i6,2oS 

Rion 


9,2oS 1 

Chenis-chali (r 

igbt) 


Kivirla (left) ... 
Chorokh ... • ... 

Flowing to Gasman Ska- 
Kuma 

Terek 

Arclon h f 

Urukh }■ Left 4 
Malka j i 

Sunsha (right) ... 


lu Feet. 


Western 

Section 

■ .1 : .... 

Shugus 

-.Fisht (Oliten) 



iz,4z/ 

lOjik].;;* 

‘T 359 


"Elluuz 



18,470 


Dykii-tau 



17,054 

Middle 

Great S!ikliar;i 



17,049 

.Sectio3i 

Koshtan-tau ... 



16.881 

J.'inghi-Sau 





Kazbek 



1*1,546 


. Ady.sh 



36,291 

Eastern 

Section 

'Ant.sal 



1 1,742 

.Shavi-kilde ... 
.Borhaio 



11,314 

10.807 


•■Tehulos-nil.'i ... 



14,781 

Daghe-stan 

Kachu 



T4.027 

Highland.', 

Dono.s-nita ... 



J 3^7.56 


iBalakuri 





'Kicheu-dagh (Bazar 

dyu:-'-. 


14,772 

Extreme East 

'Shah-dagh ... 



i.b 95 t 

Section 

iThf:tn-dagh .. 



t .-t, / 64 


LBaua-dagh ... 



5 5 . >934 

Suvam Aloimtrurjs 



— 

Akhakdkh „ 

. . — ... 




Anti-Caucasu.s 

r Ararat 


... 

16.900 

(Little Caucasu.s) (Alaghib 



Lb-Kvl 


550 

I ill-. 

200 


360 


400 

390 



CAUCASIA 


XiBIIgth 
in Miles. 


Principal Ports 

On the .Black Ska— 

Batimi (640,000), Poll (220,000), Novoro.ssisk 
(692,000), Sukhum. 

On the Caspian Ska— 

Baku, Petrov-sk. 

The figures in parenthesis after some of the above 
names denote tonnage entered in a recent year. 


{ 

rtras (Araxes; right) 


Flowing to the Manytcii- 
Vegorlyk (\ve.stern branch) 
Kalaus (eastern branch) ... 


Principal Imports and Exports 

Imports. Exports. 

'■Tin. Naphtha. ^ 

^ Timber. Manganese. 

Iron and steel. Linseed. 

_ Lead. Silk. 

: Bi^ck Sea 

OSTS Glass. Liquorice-root 

China. Corn. 

Machinery. Salt. 

V Timber. 

{ Rice. Naphtha. 

Carpets. Cottons. 

Dried Fruits. Metals. 


Principal Productions 


L Vegetable Products — 

Wheat, maize, rice, and other cereals; cotton 
(especially Eastern Transcaucasia); tobacco; 
linseed; vine for wine-making; peach, apricot, 
cherry, orange, citron, pear, plum, walnut, 
melon, and other fruits; rye-grass, lucerne, 
&c. ; sunflower (for oil) ; mulberry (for silk- 
worm); laurel; liquorice-root; madder and 
saffron; tea; olive; many kinds of timber. 


11 . Animals — 

Lliirses, donkeys, inule.s, cattle, sheep, swine, 
camels, goats; silk-worms. 


Railways 


Cis-Caucasian Line— 

Rostov - on - Don — Vladikavkaz — Pelrovsk (5S2 
- ■■ miles),. 

. Petrovsk— Derbent— Baku (234 miles). 

Branch from Tiklioryetskaya to Novorossisk 
. ( 168 . miles) and north-east to Tsaritsyn (333 

-miles). 

. Branches to Piatigorsk and Kislovodsk, to 
Stavropol, &c. 

Tran?-Caucasian Line— 

-.Batum : and Poti— Tiflis — Elizaljeihpol— Baku 
■ (400 , miles). 

Branch from Tiflis to Alex.'uidrfipol. Kars, anc 
. Erivan {200 miles), and smaller branches. 


Minerals — 

Copper (govts, of: Tiflis, Elizabelhpol, Kutais, 
Erivan), silver (Terek, Kuban, Ivutais), iron 
(Elizabethpol), manganese (Kutais), cohalt, 
snljihur, quicksilver, coal (Kuban, Kutais), 
naphtha (Baku, Terek, Kuban, Tiflis, ; Dagh- 
estan), rock-salt (Erivan, Kars), lake^salt, 


Manufactures — 

Carpets, woollens, burkas (Circassian fur cloaks), 
small-arms (Daghestan), silver work (Akbal- 
zikh), leather goods, oils, silk, wine, &c. 
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ASIATIC TURKEY 


Area and Population 


ASIA Minor — 


Area in 
Sq. Miles. 


Constaiuinople (vilayet; parfi 

1,080 . 

241,000 

in Asia) ... ... ... f 

Isniid (mute.ssarifat) ... 

3 A 30 . 

223,000 

Biglia (nrut.) ... ... 

2*550 • 

, flO.OCO 

IJriissa ( Khodavendikiar ; vil.) 

25,400 . 

. 1,627,000 

•Smyrna (Aidin ; vil.) 

21,580 . 

1,397.000 

.\rdripelago (vil. ; part in Asia) 2,350 . 

. . 281,000 

Konia (vil.) ... 

39,410 , 

1,069.000 

Angora (vil.) ... 

27,370 . 

. 03 ,,000 

Kastamuiu (vil.) ... 

19-570 . 

. 962,000 

Trebizond (vil.) ... 

12,510 . 

949,000 

Sivas (vil.) , ... 

23,970 . 

. 1,058,000 

Adana (vil.) ... ... 

15,400 . 

423,000 

AUMtSN I A AN I> KU RP I STAN— - 



Erzerunr (vil.) . ... 

19,180 . 

646,000 

Mumuret-ubAziz (vil.) 

12,700 . 

■ 576.0UO 

Diarbeldr (vil.) 

14,480 . 

. 472,000 

Bitlls (yU.) ... ... ... 

10,460 . 

390,000 

Van (vil.) 

15.170 • 

. 380,000 

Syria and Pai.icstine— 



Aleppo (vil.) 

33.430 • 

, 996,000 

Zor (nrut.) .. 

30,110 . 

, 100,000 

Beirut (vil.) 

6,rSo . 

534.000 

Leiranon (privileged prov.) 

1,200 . 

. 200,000 

.Syria (Damascus ; vii.) 

37,020 . 

720,000 

Jerusalem (irmt.) 

65600 . 

, 342,000 

Mesopotamia — 



: Mosul (vil.) ' ... 

35,130 . 

... ■ ' 352 ,fX)Q; 

Bagdad (vil.) 

42,960 . 

614,000 

Bassora (vil.) ... 

53 * 5 '^o • 

433.000 

Arabia — 



Hcdjaz (vil.) 

Assyr (vil.) \ 

96,500 - 

300,000 

(Hodcitkdi (riL)^ 
VemenJ .Sana (vil.) 1 

73,760 . 

,. - 750.000 

( Ta’is tvil. ) i 



OniER PO.SSE.S-SION.S — 



Samo,s (tributary principality) 
Cy]>ni.s (under British ad-'j 

180 . 

' 55,000 

23S.0CX) 

ministration) ... ... / 

3,580 

Total 686,540 . 

.. 17,400,000 

The Sinaitic peninsula (area, 2 

2,760 sq. 

miles; pop., 


25, coo) forms part of Egypt for administrative purposes. 

The Turkish Enspire, which was regarded by western 
Europeans till very recently as hopelessly ('orn!]il and 
doomed to decay, is the most remarkable instance in 
tire world at present of a national revival. Ey a peaceful 
revolution, organi/ed in a masterly way by the Young 
Turkish Party, the despotism of the Sultan has been 
replaced by air eirlightened constitutional system based 
on respect for the rights ami liberties of all races in the 
Empire. 


Arabia 


Area and Population 


Areu in 
Bq. 


iNDiiJ-EXDENT- 


Central 

Ar.almi (Neid) and 



Syrian Desert ... 

j-479, 

,000 

Sf'iuth Arabian Desert 

309. 

,000 

Oman { 

Muscat) 

75; 

,coo 

Hadramaut (and Mahtah) 

92. 

,QOO 

UIIKI.SH 

Arabia— 



lledjaz 

(vilavet) 

96j 

500 

Assyr (\ 

dl.).' J 




p-fodeitlnh (vil.) | 



Yemeni 

1 Sana (vil.) | 

7.1! 

760 


I'lVis (vil.) J 



El Hasa (included in vil. 

1 


Basso 

rxi'} ... 

J 3b 

,G00 

Sinai Peninsula (inchitied in 

"l 


Egyptian govts. Suez ami 

1 O'. 

,760 


E1 Arish) j 

British Arabia — 

Aden and territory {imder'j 
Bombay — including Kuria r 

Muria Islands) j 

Bahrein Islands (protectorate) 


So ... 

210 ... 


Total, 




50^9°®° 

I,000,QC-0 

500.000 

300, oco 

750.000 

i5o,cx>o 

.'25^000 


44,000 

tiSjOOC' 

3)33“’®®® 


Principal Races and Religions oT 
Asiatic Turkey 

Retig'ions. : Races. ,■ 

.'Turks (cPjK’.ciariy western Asia Minnr). 
Arcibs (Aralua, M'e.s<jpi.il;>mi;t, Hyria), 
Moliammed:m.s Syrians (Syria). 

(all ' Sunni Kurds (Kutdiiuan, Arr.rmdu, >bc. ), 
pra<-tioa}ly, , Cjrc;:i.Bsia!js and .Abklia.-tians. (Asiu 
except the Minor). 

MeteolUs).. Yuruk d’urkonrans (A^ki Minor, Syria!. 
Lazis (Lazislan, Asia Minor). 
uMcteoIlia (SiTia). 

/■Greeks (Asia Minor, Syria). 

Syriait.s (Syria). 

Armenians (.\nnenia, Asia Minor). 
Maronites (Syria). 

Chaldeans ( N e.storians| Mesopotahria,; 

Kurdistan). 

Druses (Syria). 

Jews (A-sia Minor, Syria, See.). 
Nusairieh (Syria, .4si:r Minor). 

^ KrzibBashis ( Asia Minor). 

Yezids (Asia Minor, Me.3opotamia), 
Ishrnaelite,s (Syria). 


Christians 


Others 


...d 



ASIATIC TURKEY 


Towns. 

Isparta (vil. Konia) 
Karahissar-Sharki (vil. Sivas) 
Mersifun (vil. Sivas) 

Zile (vil. Sivas) ... 

Arabkir (vil. Mamuret) ... 
Kliss (vil, Aleppo) ... ■ ... 
Deir (cap. mut. Zor) ... 
Bassora (cap. vil.) ... ... 

Koweit (vil. Bassora) 


Bjrpulation. 

20,000 

20,000 


Principal Towns 

Towns, . . 

Smyrna (cap. viiayot) 
f')amascus (c.ap. vil, Syria) 

Hagckd (cap. vii.) 

.\leppo (cap. vil.) 

Beirut (cap, vil.) : ... 

Scutari (vil. Constantinople) ... ^ 

Brussa (cap, vil. ) 

Kaisariyeh (vil. .Angora) 

Kcibcla (vil. Bagdad) 

Mosu! (raj), vil.) 

.Mecc.a (cap. vil. llcdjaz) 

Homs (vil. Syria) 

Sana (cap. vil.) 

Jerusalem (cap. mut.) 

Urfa (vil. Aleppo) 

Marash (vil. Aleppo) 

IConka (cap. vil.) 

Ad.ana (cap. vil.) 

Medina (vil. Hedjaz) 

llama (vil. Syria) 

Hodeida (cap. vil.) 

Trebizond (c.ap. vil.) 

Aintaij (vil. Syria) 

Sivas (cap. vil.) 

Erzerum (cap. vil.) 

El-Hofttf (cap. El-n.asa) 

Manisa (vil. Smyrna) 

Aidin (vil. Smyrna) 

Uiarbekir (cap. vil. ) 

Angora (cap. vil, ) ... ... 

Klmrput (cap. vil, Mamuret) 

Tripoli (vil. Beirut) ... 

Amasia (vil. Sivas) 

Hille (vil. Bagdad) 

Kerkuk (vil, Mo.sul) 

Malatia (vil. Mamuret) 

Van {c.ap. vil.) ... ... 

.Aivali (vil. Bru.«sii) 

Tokat (vil. Sivas) 

Mush (vil. Bitli.s) .. 

Mardin (vil, Diarbekir) 

Ismid (cap. mut.) ... 

Adaba.'iir (mut. .Ismid) 

■KiUaia (vil. IJrus.sa) 

Adalia (vil, Konia) 

Kastamuni (cap. vil.) 

Bitlis (cape vil.) 

K.ablus (vil. Beirut) 

Jcdda(viL Iledjaz) 

Atakiyeh (vil. Aleppo) 

Ala-Shehr (vil. Smyrn.a) 

Kassaba (vil, Smyrna) 

Krzingan (vil. Erzerum) ... 

Kazili (vil. Smyrna) 

I,,atukia (vil. Beirut) 

Jaffa (mut. Jenrsalent) 

Gaza (mut. Jerusalem) 

E.ski-Sliehr (vil. Bru.s.s.a) 

Bergama (vil, Smyrna) 

Uenizli (vil. Smyrna) 

Kirkagacb (vil. Smyrna) 

Tire (vil. Smyrna) ... 


I'opulation. 


Towns in non -Turkish Amhia: — Aden (Eritisli); 
Muscat (cap, Oman; 60,000); Er-Riacl (Wahabi cap.) ; 
Hail [exp. of Emir of Jebel Sbammar); Moharek (cap. 
Bahrein Islands; 22,000); Manameh (Bahrein Islands; 
25,000); Shibam (cap. Hadramaut); Mokalla (port in 
Hadramaut; iS,ooo); Shehr (port in Hadramaut) ; 
Kosair (port in Hadramaut). 


Climate 


The following table gives some particulars of tern ■ 
perature and rainfall for a few stations of Asiatic Tur- 
key, and also for Aden and Muscat : — 


Stations. 


Samsun 

Trebizond 

Scutari 

Brussa 

Smyrna 

Mosul... 

Beirut... 

Damascus 

Bagdad 

Jerusalem 

Muscat 

Jedda ... 

Aden ... 


Principal Mountains 

Taurus — 

A. Eastern or Armenian Taurus. 

1, Tigris section (in Van, Bitlis, Diarbekii, 

Mamuret). 

2, Mesopotamian section (Diarbekir, Mosul, 

Zor, Aleppo), 

3, Cis-Euphrates section (Mamuret, Aleppo, 

Adana). 

B. Anti-Taurus (Adana, Sivas, Mamuret, Erzerum). 

C. Western Taurus (Taurus proper ; Adana, Konia, 

Aidin). 

1. Cilician Taurus, consisting of Ala Dagh, 

Bulghar Dagh, Sumak Dagh, and Haji 
Baba. 

2. Paraphylian Taurus. 

3. Lycian Taurus. 
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l). Isolated Mountains (Tvonia and Angora), 

I. Kara Dagh (7600 ft). 

3 . Kunija Dagh. 

: : 3. Hassan Ehigh (7700 ft). 

. 4. Koja Dagh. 

5. Erjish Dagh {13,000 ft. } ; liighest point In 
■ Anatolia. ■ ■ 

Anti-Caucasus (Northern Armenia). 

Pontic Mountains (Black Sea Coast). 

West Anatolian RANttt-s (Bnissci, Aiclin). 

Keshish Dagh (Olympus), 8300 ft. 

Eaz Dagh (Ida), 3500 ft. 

Syrian Mountains— ^ 

1. Jebel-el-Ansariyeli. 

2. Lebanon ; Dhor-el-Khodih, 10,200 ft. 

3. Anti-Lebanon. 

4. Hernion ; Kasr A.ntar, 9050 ft. 

5. Palestine Highlands. 

Arabian Mountains — 

1. We.st Coast Range (varknis names), 

2. South Coast Range (%'arious names). 

3. Jehel Shatniuar or Aja and Jel>d Scimah (wiUer- 

slied in nru'th). 

4. Jebel Tueik, Jebel Menakib, &c., in centre. 


Principal Rivers 

Ft. OWING TO Black Se.a — 

. Chorokh (360 miles). 

Yeshil Irniak (Iris). 

Cliekerek Irniak (left). 

Kelkit Irmak (Lycus ; right), 
Kkil Irniak (Halys; 600 miles), 
rieiije Irniak (rigb.t). 

Geuk Inuak (left). 

Snkaria (Sangarius). 

Piirsak (Tembris; left). 
Enguri (right). 

Flowing to .Sea op Marmora— 

SaHiirlu {MacesUt.s). 

Eelrenos ( Rhyndaens ; right). 
Bigha (Graniciis). 

Fi,o\ving to tui; Daruakellks — 
Mendere (Scamander). 


Flowing to thk .-■Kgean Sisa— 

Bakir (Caicus). 

Gecliz (Hermus), 

Ktini (Phrygitis; right), 
Ivuzu (Cogainusj left). 
Kucbitk Mendere (Ca)'slrus). 
Mendere (Mteander). 

Glacus ^ 

Banaz (Senarus) j-Right. 
Plippurius j 

Churuk (Lycus) ' 

Ak (Harpasus) -Left 
China (Marsyas). 


■rjy 


Flowing to tuk Mf.iuteuranean — 

fGoreuiz (Irulus). 

E.sliCn (XantliiiH). 

Ak (GestiUs). 

Keupri (Eurymedon). 

Menavgat (Mdas). ■■■■ 

Geuk (Calycadmis). 

Biizakene (left). 

Tersus (Gychim). 

Sihun (Saras). 

Kerkitun (riglit). 

|ihim (Pyramus). 

^Ak(lert). 

( Nahr ei-Asi (Orontes). 

Kara) .... 

Nahr el-Kebir (near I.adikiyeh). 

Nahr el-.Kebir (Eleutherus), 

Nahr el-Kelb (Lyems). 

Niilir el-i.,it:ini { Kiisimiyeli : I.eonteH), 

Flowing to the PiatsiAN Gusj--- 

Euphrates (1730 miles), 

■ '.Kara' ■ ■■}„.■.■ 

Mitrmi /nend-.strean,s. 

■■•Tokhiiia.- ■ „"l ■■■, .■ , 

.Sajur 
Belildx 
Kimbur 


-Left. 


Tigris (forms Slial-el-Arab with Euphrates 

1130 miles). 

Upper ZalA 
Lower Zab | 

Auhem 
Dlyala .■ 

Wadi Ermek (er-Rnnium). 




Not KEACtnxG tije Sk.a — 

j^Kiuveik (pa&t Aleppo). 

Nahr Bararia (Abana; Damascus). 

Nahr ei-Awaj (Fliur])ar ; near Dauiasctis). 
Jordan (to Dead Sea; 200 miles), 

Shcriut el-Me‘iiadirch(Y.'inu!ik j‘| 


Wiuli d-Arn.b 
Nahr ez-Zerkii (Jabhok) : ; 

Nahr Jalnd'! 

Wudi>:iriaH^^S«- 

Wadi Zerka Main (to Ilead Sea). 
^Wadi Mojib (Arnon ; to Dead Sea), 
. rWadi Sirhan. 

Q -J I Wadi cl-l'Iomth. 

S 1 Wadi Dawasir. 


Left. 


<1 I . 


v.Wadi Sher. 


Principal Lakes 

In Asia Minor — 

Tuz-gol ^ 

Bei-shehr i 

Soghla 

Ak-shehr/ 

Mani3'as "I 

AbuIIiou i-Nortb-west. 

Isnik j 
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In Armenia and Kurdistan — 

Van ( 1450 sq. miles). 

In Syria and Pai.f.stinic— 

Ak Deiiiz. 
liirkei; Ateibeh. 

liahrei-el-Hukh (Waters of Meroin). 
Ilahr-et-Tabariye {Sea of Galilee or Tiberia.s). 
Dead Sea (Bahr Lut; 360 sq. miles}.; 

In MKi)t>POTAMIA — 

Kejef. 

Principal Productions 

{. Vegetable Protiucts — ^ 

Barley, wheal, and other cereals, turnips, cab- 
bajies, potatoes, onions, beet-root, carrots, 
linseed, dari-secd, tobacco (especially Laiakia), 
cotton, tomatoes, melons, apples, pears, apri- 
cots, grai^es and raisins, figs, almonds, wal- 
nuts, pomcgrasiates, cherries, oranges (not- 
ably Palestine), lemons, sesame, valonia> 
olives, pistachios (chiefly Aleppo), liquorice- 
root, beans, chick-peas, opium, gums, gall- 
nuts, dates (l\Iesoi»Aanua and Arabia), til- 
seed, many kinds of limber, kbat and cofi'ec 
(Araliia), sugar (Arabia), aloes and olibanurn 
(Arabia), Ac. 

n. Anirttals and Animal P'oducis — 

Sheep, goats, cattle, horses, camels ; silk -worms; 
sponges, coral, pearls; fish, &c. 

HI. Minerals— 

Copper (chiefly Trebizond vilayet), zinc, man- 
ganese, lead, silver, iron, antimony, meer- 
schaum (Eskishehr and Kutaia), natron and 
bitumen (Palestine), emery (Smyrna), coal 
(Brussa and Black Sea coast), salt, &c. . 

vlV. Manufactzires — 

CtiUon and silk goods, mohair, soap (especially 
Alep-io and Antioch), gold and silver work, 
metal wares, furniture and inlaid woodwork 
(Darimscus), wines (Palestine, &c.), ropes 
(Djiuiascus), starch, saw-milling, ilour-milling, 
olive-oil, earthenware, leathci', kaniar-ed-din 
(apricot paste, Damascus), glue, saddlery, 
dyeing, biscuits (Damascus), carpets (espe- 
cially Smyrna, &c.). 

Principal Ports and other Centres 
of Trade 

All the following places, except those marked with 

an asterisk, are seaports. 

Parts or Trade 

Centres. 

Asia Minor— 

Rizeh 
Trebizond 
Tireboli ... 

Kerassond 
Ordou ... 

Samsun . . 

Sinope ... 

Aivali ... 
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Ports or Trade 

Centres, 

• - Imports. 

Exports. 

Tonunge 

Hnterecl. 

Mitylene : 

' — 

— 

932,120 

Smyrna 

2,804,780 

4,375,240 

2,243,460 

Vourlah ... .. 

— 


— 

Scio ■ . ... . A 

221,700 

350,000 

733:500 

Rhodes '.i.; , .. 

180,000 

35,000 

372,220 

Adalia 

144.090 

164,170 

67,050 

Mersina... : 

629 ,.' 1 . 5 o 

00 

p 

8 

452,900 

*Adana 

— 


— 

* Angora, Konia, 
and other in- 

1 - 



terior towns ...j 

Syria and Palestine— 
Alexandretta ... 2,4011,470 

1,331,730 

347)290 

*^Aleppo ... 



__ 

Snedia ... .* 




Latakia ... 

75,000 

100,000 

120,510 

Tripoli ... .. 

480,000 

500,000 

343)990 

Beirat ... 

1,258,950 

692,280 

1,106,270 

"“^Damascus : 

780,670 

386,700 

__ 

Sidon 

— 


rj 8,220 

Haifa and Acre 



378,660 

Jaffa 

439,780 

322,340 

589)250 


Arabia — 


Yamho (port ofV 



Medina) ...J 



Jedda (port ofy , , 

Mecca) ...) 

40,000 

320,000 

Loheia ... ... 

— 


Camaran (British'^ 

Island) .../ W 

— 

110,000 

Hodeida ... 450,000 

^OOjOOO 

65,000 

Mocha .. — 

_ 

_ 

Aden (British) ... 3,3.40,000 

2,Sqo,ooo 

3,721,000 

Mokalla 

— 


Muscat .... ..... 280,000 

220,000 

170,370 

Mammah (M,.| ^ 
rein Islands) . . . J 

bS'-bdjO 

99)377 

El-Katif 

Koweit ... ... — 

. ■ .■ ■ 

~ 

Mesopotamia — 



*Bassora 1,255,430 

1,296,780 

195 ) 5^0 

*B^dad 1,924,050 

723,240 

— 

Arm,enia— 



*Erzerum 292,700 

195)310 


*Van i75j290 

138,070 

— 

^Bitlis ... ■ ... 41 j 4 S 0 

32,000 


*Diarbekir 274,570 

134,720 

— 

Cyprus— 



Laniaka,Limasol, \ 
Famagusta, &c. / 

271,000 

690,000 


The ports referred to in the following two diagrams 
are: Smyrna, Alexandretta, Mersina, Beirut, Damascus, 
Jaffa, Trebizond, and Samsun. 

Those referred to in the third diagram are the above, 
without Damascus, and together with Tripoli, Laiakia, 
Haifa, Acre, Sidon, Aivali, Rhodes, Scio, and Keras- 


Impoits. 


Exports. 


Tonnaffe 

Entered. 


1,710,720 

32,480 

i9St930 

125,200 

594,500 


;^30,000 

691,640 

52,9.1° 

221,130 

94,960 

1,235,650 


206,000 1,049,000 


672,110 

458,280 

766,690 

169,950 


sond. 
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Princip;ii Sources of tile Imports at tl.o Chief Ports of 
Asia Jtlinor and Sjrria 



The Trade of Smyrna 

Smyrna, the most important K-port of Tnrkev in 
Asia, IS the capital of the vilayet nf Aidin, in A\-erfern 
Asia . Minor. . It stands near the lieail of the Gulf oi 
Smyrna,' a magnificent inlet tthidi forms a fme nauiral 
Imrboinv Of its population of 200,000. from 60 to 70 
per cent are Greeks, the others being Turks, Jews, and 
Armenians chiefly. The A’arions nationalities occupy 
separate quarters of the town. Tiie trade of Smyrna'h 
a good index to the commerce of Asia Minor as a whole. 


The following circle diagram s;}iow.s tiie priricipal im- 
ports at the port of Smyrna, and their relative values 
according to recent rettirns: — 



^ Ihe following circle diugram s!iow.s the proportions 
in which the imports of Siipvrna an: oliluincd from the 
principal countries of origin:-- 



A.; Imports 



ASIATIC TURKEY 


Tlie following difigrara siiow^ the countries of origin 
■of t’ne }')rinci|';ai imports at lire port of Smyrna : — 


B. Exports 


A glance at the varied exports of the port of Smyrna 
will give an excellent idea of the natural resources of 
the peninsula of which it is the chief commercial outici. 
The first of the following circles show's the more impor- 
tant arranged in the order of their importance. A few 
others of less importance may be named here wdth 
advantage: Alnioncisj aniseed, antimony, silk, chrome, 
gall-nuts, gum tragacanth, millet, mohair, olive -oil, 
sponges, walnut, rvheat, and wool. 

The following circle diagram shows the principal 
exports from the port of Smyrna, and their relative 
values according to recent returns: — 


I Italy, 
U.S.A.. 
I France, 
} etc. 

Italy, 
Austria, 
Genua 11 V, 
etc. 


United Kingdom 


United Kingdom 


Sams 


Mostly Austria-Hungary, 
also Rits.sia. 


Mostly France & Italy 


Hides & Skins, 
Emery, Beeswax, 
V Liquorice, 
sX Seeds, Spong-es, 
\\ Salt, , 
A\\ Wine. / 




Hardware 


Habei-d,ashery, 
■ ■ etc, 


Petroleum 


Austria, Germany, France, 
United Kingdom, Italy, Belgium, etc. 


Mostly Austria-Hungary: 
also U-K.,, France, .Germany, Italy. 


Rice 


Timber 


t* me 
Cloth 


i.'ishmere 


S'acks 

& Bags 


Coal 


Iron 


Paper 


Glass 

etc. 


Leather 


Maehinery 
& Tools 


Siik.s 


Woollen! 


United Kingdom 


Italy^, etc. 


Mostly Rumania: 
also Russia & Austria. 


Austria-Hungary 


U nited | Austria, Germany, 

Kiag'dom i France, Belgium. 


India & United Kingdom 


United Kingdom 


Mostly Belgium: 
also U.-K. & Germany. 


Mostly Austria & Italy 


Belgium, Austria, 
Germany, U . K.., F ranee, Italy. 


France 


Austria, 

Germany, U.K. 


United Kingdom 


Austria,; 

France, 

iEelg'ium 


Mostly Fiance 


Mostly U nited Kingdom & France 


Principal Commodities exported from Smyriia 


The following circle diagram shows the proportions 
in which the exports of Sniyrn:r are taken by the prin- 
cipal countries of destination: — 


Sources of the Principal Commodities imported at Smyrna 


Principal Countries of Destination of the Lxports irom 
Smyrna 
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The following diagr.-im sisows the coiinti'ies of destina- 
tion of the principal exjiovts fnmi the port of Smyrna;— 


Trade of the United Kingdom with 
Asiatic Turkey 


Sultana 

Raisins 


Barley 


Valoiiia 


"1 Austria, 
United Kingdom 1 trSni 


Figs 


Opilini 


Carpel.' 




Tobacco 


Bwnis 


Liquorice 


Spong-e.s 


Holland, 

U.S.A.etc. 


Ahiio.st all to United Kiii£rdom 


Mostly United Kingdom: 
also Au.stria, Russia, Italy, etc. 


U nited Kinsrdoin 


United 

States, 

etc. 


United Kingdom 


Uuitofl Kingdom 


A«.';tria, 
Gf-wmaiiy, 
JJ.S.A. 
France, etc 

France, 

Austria, 

Gerni.any 


Auslria, France, U nited Kingdom, 
G cnnaiiy, Spain, Holland, 

United States, Continent, 

U nited Kingdom. 


Almost all to United Kingdom 
France, 

United States | United 
Kingdom, 


Mostly United Kingdom: 
France & Continenu 


The following circle diagmm (lie ]',rincipal 

commodities imported from Asiatic 'rurliey intfs the 
United Kingdom, and tlmir relative valne.-i according tet 
Board of Trade return:-. The total v.-ilue was 
^£■4.548,1110 in 1900. 



rriiidpal CoiunKJaitr-s iirpertrLl into the tjcitcai Kin.qdoiij 
from Afdslst; Turkey 


The following circle diagram simw’s the principui 
comtnodities e.-eported hy the United Kingdom to 
Asi.acic Turkey, srnd their relative values according to 
Board of Trade returns. The tului value was 
^■4, 450,20(1 in inofi. 



Almo.st all to Italy 


C. Shipping 

The following circle diagratii .sliows the distribution 
arnotig the principKtl fiag.s concerned of the tonnage that 
entered the port of Smyrna in a recent year ; — 


Priudipal Commodities e.vported by the United Kingdom 
to Asiatic Turkey 


Britain also re-exported to Asiatic Turkey in 1906 
foreign and colonial merchandise to the value of 
;^io5,8i 9. The chief items in this were cotton manu- 
'fecimres, raw coffee, jute manufactare.s, tea, iron and 
§teei, tin, raw hides, candles, pepper and other spices. 


ASIATIC TURKEY— ASIA 


m 


Railways 

Lines. 

Aijiitulian Ivaihvuy — 

'V' 'Haidar Pasha'— Isniid'-r-Eskisliehr-^Angora;,'' ■ 

Angora — Kaiisariyeh (autiidiized) 

Ivaisariyeli—Sivas— Erzenim'Cpropdsed) ... ... ^ 

Eskishehr— Afiun Karaliissar-— Kohia ... 

Koaia— Adana — Diarbekir— Mosul— Bagdad (proposed) ... 
Konia— Adana— Alexandretta— Aleppo — 'Bagdad (proposed) 

Mudania — Brussa Railway (Clerman) 

Smyrna— Manisa—Alasheln—Afmn Karahissar (German) ... 

Manisa—Soma branch ... ... .. 

Aidin Railway (British) — 

Smyrna — Aidin — Dineir (with brandies) 

Hersina — Tarsu.s— Adana (French)' 

Edrut — Ryak-~DauuifiCus (French) 

rhuHascus — Mezerib (Haurati line) ... 

Mezeiib— Maan—Mecca (begun) : . . . • • • • • • • ■ • 

■Uyak — StialL'ck — Homs — Hama 

llama — Aleppo — Emihratcs (projected) 

Acre — Haifa— Hutiran line (Briti-sh ; incomplete) 

Jaffa— Jerusjilem (French) ■ ■ ... ... ... ... 


Lcnetn 
in Miles. 


360 

264 

276 


"5 

360 

57 

320 

45 

95 

65 

1035 

ri5 

*57 

34 


Total Length 




ASIA 

General Table of Area and Population 


Divisions. Area in Stj. Miles. 

I’optUatioii. 

Independent ; St AXES— 



Chinese Empire ... k.. 

4,277,000 

425,000,000 

Ivorca 

84,000 .. 

17,000,000 

Japanese Empire 

'175,000 .. 

.' '.50,00.0,000 

..' .Siam . ' . ' .' ..r 

2:';o,ooo .. 

6,000,000 

'"..Nepal' ' ... 

54,000 .. 

4,000,000 

Bhutan k.. 

16,800 .. 

250,000 

Afghanisten ... . , ... 

240,900, ... 

5,000,000 

Persia 

010,000 .. 

9,300,000 

Independent Arabia 

955 **^*^^ .. 

2,000,000 

yivA.'/ Indi'perau'.ni 

6, 03 2, -700 .. 

518,550,000 

B K ! Tl .Sil Pnsii i-LSiJ 1 ON s— 



Indian Empire (incliul-) 
ing Aden, .Sikkim, d'c.)/ 

1,769,460 .. 

294,420,070 

Ceylon 

s 5-'335 • • 

3.-578,333 

Maidive Islands (De-J 
pendency of Ceylon) J 

£20 

30,000 

.Straits Settlements and f 
Dependencies ... I 

, 3^1 757 •• 

*5452,38- 

British Borneo 

79,030 .. 

760,000 

Hong-Kong and Territory 

420 ., 

400,000 

Wei-hai-wei and Territory 

2S5 .. 

125,000 

Bahrein Islands 

230 .. 

68,000 

Cyprus ... 

0 

00 

238,000 

Total British ... 

1,915,217 .. 

301,071,785 

Russian Possessions— 



Siberia 

4,819,420 .. 

S 57 IS >689 

Central Asia 

1,669,510 .. 

9,771,684 

Caucasia ... 

182,410 . 

9,250,101 

7 'otal Jitts.siaii 

6, 671, 340 

24,737,474 


Divisions. ' .''•tea in Sq.. Miles. 

'Tu'rKISH. .'Pq'sSES's'IONS— . 'k''.' 
''''iAsia ''^'Minor, ''Syria,Y ■ ''' 

rcpulation. 

Arhbia, B'lesopotarnia, - 

&c j 

Dutch Possessions— 

082,000 ... 

17,162,000 

East Indian I.siands (ex- \ 
eluding New Guinea) / 

French Possessions— : 
French IndO'China (iu-J 

600,460 .. 

38,240,000 

eluding Ivwang-chow- h 
wan) ... ... j 

256,270 ... 

23,060,000 

French India 

196 ... 

272.9*7 

Total French i., ... 

American Possession — 

256,466 .. 

23,332,9*7 

Philippine Islands : 
Portuguese Possessions — 

127,853 ... 

7,635,420 

Portuguese India 

1,638 ... 

S3b79S 

Timor (part) and Kambing 

6,270 .. 

200,000 

Macao, &c. 

5 •• 

80,000 

Total Portuguese 

German Possession — 

7,9*3 .. 

Sri, 798 

ICiao-chow and Territory 

200 .. 

20,000 

Total Asia ••• 16,895,109 .. 

93*556 t ,400 
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Comparative Areas of the Countries of Asia 


Asiatic Russia: 
6,671,340 sq. miles 


u.kJ 


Chinese Empire. 
4,277,000 sq. miles 


British Asia: 
1,915,217 sq. miles 







Independent 
Arabia; 
95 S.OQO 
sq. miles 


Asiatic 
Turkey: 
682,960 
sq. niiies 


Persia; 
610.000 
sq. miles 


Dutch 
Asia; 
600,460 
sq. miles 


F ranch 
Asia: 
256,466 
sq. miles 




Pllilippiit 




Nepal 


Ksiea 



Poitu^THC-^e 





n 


iaiutaii Asi.i 


The above square diagrams show the relative areas of 
the political divisions of Asia from Asiatic Russia down 
to the small territory owned by Povtngal in the con- 
tinent. For comparison a smtill .square representing 
the area of the United Kingdom on the same scale is 
placed in a corner of the square representing the area 
C)f Russia in Asia. 

The diagnuns .show that the leading European powers 
in Asia are Russia and Britain, the possessions of the 
former in tills continent being much more extensive 
than those of the latter. Russian Asia, moreover, is 
continuous with European Russia, and the Russian 
Empire, unlike that of Britain, is a continuous empire, 
I^and communications link up ail its parts from the 
Baltic to the Bacihe, Imt these are from several points 
of view less efficient and valuable than the sea com- 
munications of the British Empire. British Asia con- 
sists mainly of tire great Indian Empire, including the 
whole Indian peninsula and part of tlrat of Indo-China. 
The other European powers having considerable pos- 
sessions in A.sia are Holland and France, the former in 
the islands, the latter on the mainland, in the Indo- 
Chine.se peninsula. Turkey is to he classed ratlier as 
an Asiatic than as a European power, and indeed some- 
thing similar might be .said of Russi.a. 

Of the purely Asiatic powers China has the largest 
teiTitory, but the Chinese Empire is an ill-assorted, 
unassimilated mass of provinces of very different kinds 


and value. China proper represents much Lss iliau 
half the whole :nca of the empire, but it is undoubtedly 
the most v.iUiable, as it is by far the mo.st populous 
part. Manchuria, the ance.stral licnne of the race which 
rules in China, aas tiof long lu^o die seem; sif an epodi- 
inaking war, whicli rf'-uUed in conilniiing Ciiinals 
suzeraivity over it. liiiet, coiitasning llu- suvist .vacred 
city of northern Buddiii.sni, i.s a .sort of order, ia>=tir:ti 
state in nominal suhiocSion to Cliina. Its clopeadiMice 
upon China is o.\'plici(iy rocognLod iti the .Xnglu- Russian 
Tioalyof tooy. MojigoJia and Chinese Tuil.'e^tan are 
extensive lands, but tliey can never carry large popula- 
tions, and they will never Ijc of great value to their 
owners. 

Although China has the ino.st eslensivo torriiory of 
any pureh’ Asiatic power, Japan is by far fiie greatest 
of Asiatic nations. Unlike China, she has accepted 
western civilization with enthusiasm, mingled with pru- 
dent eclecticism, and she has vindicated her right to 
rank as one of tiie great powers of the world, l-ier 
terrible conflict evith Jsussia nwrk.s the beginning- of a 
new era in Asia, and po-ssihly of imtxntant cliauges in 
Europe. Whether .she will osiuiilish a hegemony in 
eastern Asia over the Mongolian race.s is a question for 
the future, as is also the effect (.if her meteoric jirogrrss 
upon the British enijiiro in India. Petsia has recently 
shown signs of a fk-inucratlc awakening, and Turkex fins 
definitely taken her jdacc among (lonstitutiuvial countno. 
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The al)ove eircle diagrams show the relative jaopiik- 
Uutjs of the political divisions of Asia, For the pur- 
pose of coinjiarisnn u circle representing the population 
of the 1'niie.J !vi»gd^>nl on the same scale is inserted 
in that representing the population of the Chinese 
Knipi’.t:. 

The Chine.se Empire is easily first in population 
among the countries of Askj as Asiatic Russia is easily 
finst in area. Much the greater part of the population 
of tile Chinese Empire is, as already slated, included 
within China proper. China proper is, indeed, one of 
the greatest seats of human settlement in the world. 
Manchuria, though not the largest of Chine.se depen- 
dencies, is the most pojnilous, Tibet coming next. 
Mongolia, alfhough very estensi^'e in area, i.s !K>t well 
aiiapied to human settlement, and accordingly its popu- 
lation is rather scanty. Much of Chinese Turkestan i.s a 
forbidding desert, and only in some favoured jiarts can 
human beings live and thrive. 

British A.sia, consisting mainly of the Indian Empire 
with its Scenting millions, comes next in order, and 


then, a poor third, comes Japan, with a population not 
much larger than that of the United Kingdom. ' If, 
however, Japan should, as some think sliewvill, develop 
a great yellow empire in eastern Asia, her sway may 
extend over a greater population than that of the whole 
British Empire. A Japanese suzerainty of China i.s 
possible, but it may be prevented by a spontaneou.s 
Chinese development on western lines. An awakeneti 
China w’ould be far more formidable than awakened 
Japan has been, because of her immensely greater 
human rc.source.s. 

To her flourishing island po.ssession of Java, Ilollaml 
owes the next place in the order of population among 
the countries of Asia. Then comes Asiatic Russia, 
much Irumbler in this aspect than in that of superficial 
extent, and indeed .scarcely above the much less exten- 
sive empire of B'rance in A.sla. Portuguese Asia does 
not appear among the population diagrams because of 
the e.xtreme .smallness of the circle required tr* repre 
1 sent it. 
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/ J a pan V 
/ proper: \ 
304 per sq.mile, 


554 pei’ sq- mile. 


/C hina V 
proper: \ 
s 65 per SQ.miIe.\ 


^’ Ceylon: 
I4ipersqim'ile 


/FroacbX 

/uiI;j"Chjn:‘}s 


/ Empire: A 

'i 67 per gq.mile' 


Pllilippt'iif;;: 

fill pur.Yii.nsilf' 


;:oa p er sq.mile 


10 j", Straus Arm,aiiia\&: 

\ Setilements; Kiirdistan: 

. Russian 

. /\ . Cout'al Turki.sn Imlept. 

Tibet; Mesopotaniia; Asi'a* ArSbta 

GiiiA £j.*A il£ 1 ZiA" A 


iVk'Stihe; i^^aiurhuria: Sumatra; 



NEW ZEALAND 


North Island {continued)— 

Tauhara (S400 ft.), Tarawera (3600 ft.), 

Mt. Egmont (8260 ft.). 

'litiraupenga (4000 ft.), Rangitoto {2600 ft.), Pataroa 
i<ange, Coromandel Range, Wairoa Range. 

South Island™ 

Southern Alpst Mt. Coot o, Aoaugi (,0,349 ft.), 
M . S okes (12,200 ft.), Mt, Hochstellet (11,200 
Mts. Rolleston, Tyndall, Petermaim, Sefton, 
Halmes, Ward. 

Nelson-xMarlborough Ranges: Inland and Seaward 
Kaikoura (Tapuaenuku, 9462 ft.); Spencer and St. 
^ynaud Ranges; Paparoa, Lyell, and Tasman 
Ranges {Ml. Arthur, 5093 ft., and Mt. Domett). 

Utago Ranges: Haast Range and Forbes Mts. (Mt, 
Aspiting, 9940 ft., and Mt. Earnslaw, 9165 ft.); 
Ryre Range; Dunstan Mts. (Mt. St. Bathans, 
bOoo ft.); Umbrella Range, Lammerlaw Raiwm 
Hawkdun Mts., &c. ) ■ ’ 

Stewart Island — 

Mt. Anglem (3200 ft.) and Rakeahau {2110 ft.). 

Principal Glaciers 

The following table gives some particulars of the 
chief glaciers of the Southern Alps 

Nanit! of OSacier. 

Tasman .. 

Murchison 
Godley 
Mueller .. 
liooker .. 


i- t ■r-.ij)nriit)n nj 
ui.iuii wtiiLiiiit'd in the 
!‘>n, < ■hii,-~!t hurch, and 
e It'ur ?ng(. ther i.s 30.36, 


Climate 


no pa!!i,mi.u4 of tern- 
'n;r of staiiuiis in Xew 


Length 
3u Maes. 


- T«:5Ap of' i 

h.f* j MifStSh, i Mtjuih. I tLichcsi^. 


Principal Rivers 


f) : i\\'Z i 1 ", Ii!iw(I<irtli of Thames). Ruamahau (Palliser Bay), 

’ 5 r-? ; 4^-5 S’d ^Vaihnu or Thames (Firth Hint (Port Nicholson). 

, thames). Manaw'atu. 

:.di™oliaut.'Tibie ~ ' Rangimiki (Bay of Plenty). Rangitikei. 

l^laimana (Bay of Plenty). Wanganui (120 miles), 
u! rti '.he Kwi ih islitiul R Wairoa (Hawke Bay’). Waikato (170 miles), 

i.c"'’. Th.e aMS iniii means Mohaka (Hawke Bay). Waipa (L.). 

55“; summer, 63°; Ngaruroro (Hawke Bay). 

South Island— 

Wairau (Cloudy Bay). XVaitaki. , 

Awalere, Glutha (154 miles). : 

Clarence. Rangitata. 

Dillon. New. 

Wainiakariri. "Waiau. 

Sehvyn. Grey. 

Rakaia. Buller. 

Ashburton. 


distuimti-on of lainfall 


hr (olU 


,1 of the colonv is about 30 


Principal Mountains 


Principal Lakes 

Avr/A Island-, Taupn (200 sq. miles), \Vailvare, Tara- 
.wera, Rotomahana, Rotorua, Rotoici. 

So 0 t Island-. Te Anau (132 sq. miles), Wmkatipu 
(1 14 sq. miles), Wanaka, Hawea, Manipori, Haurota, 
Pateriteri, Pukaki, Tekapo, Oahu, Coleridge, Brunner, 
Karieri. 


1.U..1L1 R.wge. Ku.-lunr Runge, Tc Whaiti Range, 
R.iukjjiu.iira Range (Mt. Hikuiangi, 5106 ft.}. 

M,tungtu4lu Mis,, Pukeioi Range. 

KuaixliH pMsS ft.), Ngauruhoe (75ts.ft.L Tongariro 
(6500 ft, I- 


... 21.3 


... 9.1 


... S .3 


... 5 


... 3 .S 
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GEOGRAPHICAL :AND COMMERCIAL SURVEY 


Employment and Production 


The information given under this head in connection 
M'ith Australia may l>e suppiementeci by the acconipany- 



mg drcio uiagram, shinviiig the distribulion of the tola! 
production uuiung the leading himls of production. T)je 
value of the total anntial produciiusi of Kt;W Zealand is 
given as,/'30, J«>|.ooo. 


Agriculture 


The principal facts regarding the agricuiUire of New 
Zealand , have already been given imder Atistraiia, and 
if . only remains to give tltc following circle diagrau:, 



showing the didriimtioti ot the insal rn1ti\ ifed .it.-.i 
iiiHong the piitjcipal crop-!. The tuLil area ruidei ’jaai 
crops, green rntp.g in a uo'eni >eir wa- i/p- KytZ 

.acres. ■ . 


Minerals 



The above circle diagrams show tho distribution among the chief minerals of the total mineral out'put of New 
Zealand (i) up to and including 1907, (2) for the year 1907. The respective totals are r 100,523,080 and Ad'77S>'h35. 

New Zealand i.s less important as a producer of minerals than some of the other states of Australasia. She 
has no tin, very little copper, and not much silver, but she produces a fair amount of gold and coal. A rush for 
gold about 1S61 contributed to her early prosperity, and for ten years or so her output of the precious metal was 
considerable ; but a decline set in, and continued till t^uite recently, when, owing to various causes, a revival oi 
the gold industry took place. The early gold -workingp were all alluvial, but quartz-mining is now the mainstay 
of the gold-producer, although dredging in river-beds is also contributing more and more to the total output. 
New Zealand produces both lignite or brown coal and black or bituminous coal Kauri -gum, usually classed with 
the minerals because of the circumstances under which it fe found, is really a vegetable product. 
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M a rt II fa c t y r i n g I n d wstries 

S ■■ ■ ! .;5 inil'.KUb) (.lass in New 

a. t--. '.'rv irl i.f s!»- KWl tenj.Uf.s 

<■.!; ij I'M', ; Vtcu" in inanu* 

' < ‘ ‘ ‘ . t ' M *. I V euplt^rti in the 

' ‘ >' uiiiwavH, roac’ls, &c., 

' - ' ' 1:1 » ' ' : H' and in various 

< ” ‘A h 

li'-- ■’•i.j.M.j •; -.'i'lt.'- in raanufiicluriiig in- 

• ■, -i«Mi;-.rd males and 15,574 females. 

'I . \ ^ 1.1 ‘ , a ng Ih ui.\ra gitmps uf iranu- 

_■ ■ ■ . S HKsber of Persons, 


' ' 1 • ! 't «•<., I« 3 I. 

I'laald- >, Hr-a.',, .\-r, . .. .. ... 22,410 

.■I'-t ,i 5 J i a -;r,jc rt-»luc!n>t!s ... 19,425 

'Mifn'i.-il' Ifi't/ds ... 8,293 

I '»t ink'.. Nan m;!,-?., and Sliroulaiits... 7(659 
AUini,)! .*)•,;! Su'nasanreh,,, ... 2, 4.1.9 

!■,' I, 1, . , ... J83 

. C.O,Sli) 


,\a in ,\i fidh 90 per cent of all the women 

cjnjilwyvd ir, vnarnifat-ittunK iridiislties anne under the 
in 'if of the ah-iwe EjTiBi|ts, 


j The number of hands employed in factories in New 
I Zealand in X901 was 48,718, comprising 38,094 males 
I and 10,624 leinaies. These were classified thus: — ' 


No. EraployeA. 


Cl.=tBs of Industry. 

Males. 

■ Femaley. 

Cloiising and Textile Fabrics and 



M’aleriais 

5.S74 

8,546 

Food and Drink, &c. 

6,760 

679 

Working in Wood... ... ... 

7,104. 

... 10 

M etal orkii, Machinery, &c. ... 
Books, Paper, Printing, and En- 

6,404 

13 

. .graving',. 

Treating Rarv Materials, the Pro- 

3,960 

662 

ducts of Pastoral Puiauits, &c. 

2,357 

... ' 7 ' 

Vehicles, Saddlery, Harness, lcc. 
Furniture, Bedding, and Uphol- 

2,197 

... 40 

slery 

1,382 

73 

Processes in Stone, Clay, Glass, &c. 

1,146 

... 1 

Heat, Light, and Power 

637 

150 

Ship and Boat Building, &c. 

393 

Sr 

Oiks and Fats 

239 

S 

Drugs, Chemicals, &c. ... 

174 

■ 33 ' 

Jewellery, Timepieces, &c. 

19 

— 

Ail Others 

42S 

321 

Totals 

38,094 

10,624 


Fniler pariitul'srs nl the al»ve ela'fse.s of industry may be given as follows ;■ 


€l0fkif{e ami I'exd'lfsi Especially slop clothing and 
tailoring 14133), dre.v.naking ant! rniilinery' {2^13% boots 
and shors (2606), tinx-milis |i6o8), wonllen-miiis (1693), 
shins, ties, and ,'$carfs, liosiery. 

/'\mi anti Drink ; Especially meat*presetving (2420), 
butter a::d cheese i'actories {liSS), brewing (682), 
biscuits (668), aerated waters, sugar-refining, fiour-mills, 
confectionery. 

IVfirimg m P¥md: EipecWIy saW'’-milling (6812). 

ADiai tVi>rh> &c.: Esjwdaliy eisginecring, ironworks 


and foundries (3402), railway and tramway workshops 
(1626), agricultural implenrents, tinsmilhing, galvanized 
iron, stoves and ranges. 

B<)c>ks, &c.; Especially printing and bookbinding 

(3438)' 

Treaimg Jiaiu Maieriah\ Especially tanning, wool- 
scouring, and fellmongering (1963). 

Vehicles, Sic.i Especially coach and wagon building 
(3 185), saddlery and harness, and cycles. 

SlffsiS) Clay, Glass, See.: Especially bricksand til 05(838). 
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Finance 


98 99 1900 01 o^ u3 04 1,894 95 96 97 gB 99 lyoo 01 02 03 04 


1:). Rkvi-iNri: 

'I'lit.- followin]^ taMo , 4 )iius du; pi'ini'ijj;!! 'unx^ 
t]K‘ ivvtiiuf ut'A'ew Zcaiau!! fur u ra^ciit year: — 



t ti'iiiaais . 4-3* 5* ’5 

llcta' .l.)uly ... 

Stamps (wiili I’o.-.is and Tdegmj*n>j i.53o.9;.i, 

Laiui TaN; ... ... SSr^.P' 

IniMuii,' Tu\ . ... .. 

Rnihvays ... .. . ... ■•JA''5*393 

kvgi.-.ti':it,ii,in and other ri.-i.'.s ... i’o.tno 

Miu-iiH- Ihms .}a.-!7 

Mi**,*d1;uaa*ns ... 2jS, 

Tfrriifiii.d Revenno ... ... . 

Other j'ii'ocipts ... ,. . ... 7‘hs'Sn‘S 

Total 49.781.814 



C. Exj'kxditurk 



iS6i 7t 81 91 1901 02 

o! tin. (k'lit. \Vll^ ’55. Buy, 019 itt 190,.'; 'm j{ a;'-; 

I’fh* li'llowiitg milk; shows the (.Ivtr.nivf *‘1' tiiv pnl.lu* 

I tlelu. oI”N'<!u /ealaiidin 


tJX'eldlU:!' '■■■/ ,.■ 

3 |Ht Cent ,. 
3 'a IH’i* Cent.. 
34 per i-L*u!., 
.{. jK'f cent , , 

4 k-* per cent 



o.S5S.ti7o 

SiMy.pSdlo 

34''hWii'j 

3S’,St)iS.957 

53,ytjO 



'[’ho ['ollouiiig taljle sh-ntt.s the* principai h.; 
■’vpondituro i.'f Now Zoaland hrr a roceiu yc.tr 


Salaries of Ctovertiur and Mini.stof! 
Loyi.slativc 

Intcrcsi aitd .Sitiliiiig Rand 

lAdiimgc and Conruiission 

I'onduns .. 

old-ago Fou.siMns 

kailw.tyh 

i’uhlin Ir.strucitoii 

Po.sta! and Tologniph Services 

Judicial and Legal 

Hospitals and Chariiahle Instituiii 
Defence ... 

.Vgricultuvo 

Lunatic Asylums 

Valuation Department 

Publte. Health De]xu-tmont 

Tourist Departnienl; 

Territi irial K.xpendilurc 

Ail other Expenditure 

Total 


Private Property 


Land 


Permanent 


Improvements 


D. Public Debt 

The following graph shows the growth of the pulilic 
debt of New Zealand during 1861-1:902. The amount 
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Commerce 

A. The Course ok Trade 


i0 i 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 1900 1 2 3 5 >7 

fisKiit of (!) the imports, anti (2) ihe exports of New Zealand daring the 
irc iaclutled ill both cases. 


Till! liillowing circle diagram shows the principal 
ctmiilrics of origin of the imports into .New Zealand, 
according, to the returns of a recent year:— 


U nited Kingdom 




ct o ,C h<>jn ical-S , Kaiiway- 


..aI . 0;!sJ''ruas,T«a, Boots &, 


Shoes. Haberdashery .Hosiery, 











c ; i: oG A p f n c A L and comm e rci a l s u r\ ia 


The arcompain iuij siiwn^ iiic shnixs uf |tn- 

tain, ISritisii !]■>.-, aui! CDioitrit.-.*- in th'. 

import trade of New Zcalaml tVn- s'asi-uiii 3->.-r:r;- daiiii;.; 
the period 1881-1007. The; rii.ided |iarl of each ve‘!- 
angie represent. •; the Ihri.'li sha.re, .aid the ini- 

medi.ileiA’ above .it sx'i'ire.senis the n I'inj.il ^.liere. 

According to the Ilma’l of 'rr.iue ixUsrns. Britain ex- 
ported to Miew Zcahiml. in i<'in7, nal've predace !u tie 
value of /xS, 700.94 1, ami re-ex print'd foreign .tmi cul>.!ui.d 
province lo i!u* value of riTJO.nop. T!ie export'' xm - v . 


5l 1891 1901 1902 

bares of Britain, British I’r.-ssessi 
Ct.)Uiurie;s iiv the Imports eif Ne 


United K i n g d o m 


Frozen 

Meat 


■in New Zeahuiii 


TIu; above circU; diagr.iui.-. slmu' < n the principal Cninniodi'.ie'. cxiiorUal iriari New Zealand, and ri'i J 
priiR’ip.il countries of liestinuuon of the exports iVoui New Zealtiui. 



Shares of Britain, British Possessions, and Foreign 
Countries in the F.xports of New Zealand, t88i- 

31907. . ■ ^ . 


Ti-iei arcompanying dl-agratn slnAvs tl.e share.- of Uri- 
tain, the British I'nsscs.-tinns, and Toieign t'otn-itrie.- in 
the e.Kpovt trade of Xew Zeathnid ;\t Naviun- peiie.-is 
during 1881-1907. The .shaded part of eaeli rectangle 
represents the British share, and liie .-.pa'Ce abtae i' 
represents the Colonial .sliare, 

British imports from Xew Zealand in IO07 ncrc 
valued, acconling to the Boani of I'nirlo reiurn.s, .u 
.>j* 7 » 7 ^ 57 ' 8 o 9 - The principal commodities were : Moob 
mutton, ,-43. 990,228; bmter, /A, 599.226: 
hemp (phormium), dressed or undressed, z^.S23,8ot.} ; 
tallow and stearine, sheep skins, kauri-gum, cheese, 
beef. 
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.Wool 


I Blitter 8j 

I Cheese 


.^•=3450789 1900 123 

analioii in Lixpurt of Chief Ctmimodities during 1888-1893 


Shipping and Ports 


growth in the total tonnage of shipping entered and 
iXew Zealand during the period 1851-1907. 


i The following table shows the principal seaports of 
! New Zealand, with the i^altte of the total trade at each, 
and the tonnage of shipping entered at some, in a recent 
year.:— . 

Total Trcifle. Shipping’ Entered. 

. ■ iViVts, 

Wellington 
j Auckland ... 

' Lyttelton ... 

i Dunedin ... 

j Napier ... 

j Invercargill 

i Timaru ... 

i Gisborne ... 

j Wanganui... 

I Greyraouth 

I New Plymouth 
(’)aiuani ... 

Patea 
Nelson 


6> 704.653 

5,668,790 

4.695.940 

4,550.799 

1,127,232 
r. 107, 337 
1,056,102 
:6o8>.38i 

583.83^ 

.506,714 
498,499 
344,449 
: ■:'2S4,5S4: 
251,293 


Other seaports of less importance are: Waima, 
.cton, Hokitika, Kaipara, Westport, Waitara, Tau- 
nga, and Thames. 


f.uerssi .(t Xt«' Zealand Ports 
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GEO(iRA,PHiCAL , .AND 
Railways, Posts, and Telegraphs 

For the mowth uf the i.xilway Mstuu u’ 7 . .iL nil 
fece uuder AtistraJia. 

In iSoi the number of ietteis au'l |io,t.c\utk Gnlt 
with by the Now 7 e.il.uul pu^l-otilrm wai- l.23».7oS: 
of ncwbj apeX', J'»tr :i rtt • m \eas li, ‘ ooi- 

responding iipnirL uoii : 02. pyi.yy,; k-.l t- ami ooo.- 
cards, 25,417.073 n u^pipt i*, boduo 2 j.ySp nm 1 o],.- | 
and pornels. j 

The first teU*|2ix|ili-otfi,'.- in \'ev /. .Irsd op, i | 
in 1S62. In iSyi the lenot;) of lim v,, - 2« 3; i.iili-.: ! 
in a recent }e;;r it w.t' ');)50 51 h!i Tb Lo>.!i! i f v,iic j 
has incudsi.il iir iht -aiui- pe i>.il iiura I'lils.', '.1 

29,344 niik-s. I he i umber of felopi u/- ,’,e-| ,ii, iied hi i 
a recent w,,', 7.042.923. " 
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